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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To Members 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
National Education Association 


Herewith we submit for your consideration the Third Yearbook of our 
Department. 

Whatever merit this volume has is due to the contributors—members of 
the Department of Supervisors and their teachers—who generously made 
available to us the raw materials with which we worked. For any defi- 
ciencies in interpretation and treatment of data the committee is re- 
sponsible. 

Our purposes in prosecuting the study are given in the statement of 
objectives, and the criteria that guided us in the interpretation of the 
data are set forth in the principles of supervision. 

So far as the committee is concerned, this has been a codperative enter- 
prise. Together we planned the study, together we decided the plans for 
treatment of the data, and again in conference we attempted critically to 
evaluate and interrelate the several chapters we had written separately. 

For valuable assistance in planning the study and preparing the forms, 
we are indebted to Professor James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and to Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Director of Research, and 
Miss Helen Hay Heyl, Supervisor of Rural Education, both of the State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. Professor Orville G. Brim, 
of Ohio State University, helped in determining the principles that should 
guide our interpretation of data and has added a chapter critically evaluat- 
ing the report, which increases materially its contribution to the field of 
supervision. 

To all of you who contributed, we express our appreciation. 


Respectfully submitted 


VELDA BAMESBERGER 

Mase E. Smmpson 

Wuuiam H. Burton 

J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 
A RECORD OF PROCEDURES 


On December 29, 1928, three plans for a Third Yearbook were 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the Department of 
Supervisors. On January 17, 1929, the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the preparation of the Third Yearbook received notice 
that the following plan had the unanimous approval of the 
Executive Committee: 


1. Send a communication to all members of the Department asking 
each individual: 

a. For a period of one week to keep a daily diary or record of all 
inquiries or requests for help received from individuals or groups 
of teachers. 

b. For the same period to keep an additional record of all problems 
or need for help observed, even though teachers may not have 
requested help or even realized their problems. 

c. To give the names of four teachers: first, a good teacher who 
seldom or never asks for help; second, a poor teacher who seldom 
or never asks for help; third, a good teacher who seeks help; fourth, 
a poor teacher who seeks help. 

2. Send a second inquiry to teachers named in supervisors’ replies, ask- 
ing them to 
a. Describe the supervisory services that had proved helpful. 

b. List supervisory helps wanted but not received. 

3. Prepare an analysis or interpretation of these replies under three 
headings: 

a. Teachers’ requests for supervisory assistance. 

b. Other problems confronting supervisors. 

c. The teachers’ judgment of supervisory help. 

4. From an analysis of the replies received from supervisors, select 30 
or 40 who seem to be rendering unusually fine service or to be work- 
ing with unusually helpful methods and techniques. Secure from 
these individuals a carefully prepared statement of the use they 
are making of certain techniques or methods. 


PLANNING THE WorRK 


Forms for collection of data were tentatively drafted and sub- 


mitted to the several members of the committee February 19, 
Vv 
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1929. On February 24, 1929, the committee met in Cleveland, 
revised the forms, outlined the plans in greater detail, and de- 
termined the final procedures for collection of data. 

On April 12, 1929, the committee (one member absent) met in 
Rochester, examined the data collected, revised somewhat the 
general plan of the study, and tentatively determined the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the treatment of data. A third meeting 
was held in Toledo, June 15-16, when final plans were made for 
treatment of data and for division of labor. At this time the 
need for criteria which should guide in the interpretation of 
data was first considered. During October and early November 
members of the committee exchanged copies of the tentative 
drafts of their several chapters. The final meeting of the com- 
mittee was held in Toledo, November 21, when the manuscript 
was read and final revisions agreed upon. 


Division or LABOR 


All forms for the collection of data were mailed from and re- 
turned to the office of the chairman of the committee. The data 
for sections B, C, and D of Form I and for sections A and B of 
Form II! were coded according to the outlines that had been 
agreed upon and each item was transcribed to a 4x6 card. 
Each card carried the item quoted exactly from the original 
sheet, the code number of the item, and a second code number 
indicating the type of supervisory position concerned. Then the 
original forms were shipped to Dr. Burton for the analysis of 
the case reports—Section E, Form I, and Section C, Form II. 
Form III reports and the cards for Form I, Section D, were sent 
directly to Dr. Bamesberger; and the cards for Form II, sections 
A and B, to Miss Simpson. 

Chapters II and VI were prepared by Morrison; chapters V 
and VIII by Burton; chapters VII and IX by Bamesberger; 
and chapters III and IV by Simpson. Each member read the 
entire manuscript and each chapter was revised in the light of 
the several criticisms suggested. The report as rendered repre- 
sents the composite judgment of the entire committee. After 
the final reading each member prepared a statement or list of 
interrelationships and submitted them to Burton, who prepared 
Chapter X on the interrelationships of the study. After attend- 


1 See Appendix. 
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FOREWORD vii 


ing the last committee meeting and with all the manuscript 
before him, Brim prepared Chapter XII, a critical evaluation of 
the Third Yearbook. 


EVALUATION OF THE DATA 


The forms for collection of the data are printed in condensed 
form in the Appendix. Their virtues and limitations will be 
apparent to the reader. 

One hundred and fifty-four members of the Department of 
Supervisors contributed to the study. They constituted a repre- 
sentative sampling of the supervisors of America. Many of them 
are nationally known. The forms filled out and returned indi- 
cated a conscientious effort to report data accurately. While the 
number of cases in any one group is small, the committee ven- 
tures the belief that the sum total of the data as herein inter- 
preted and reported gives a fairly accurate picture of the status, 
the needs, and the effectiveness of supervision at the present time 
in America’s public schools. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision had its beginning when certain persons or officials 
were made responsible for the work of other persons or indi- 
viduals. In American education supervision is as old as teach- 
ing itself, and both supervision and teaching had their origins 
in the work of laymen. From the first, supervision was never 
clearly differentiated from administration and often was the all 
inclusive term. Only with the rise of graduate schools of educa- 
tion has there been any effort to treat supervision as a profes- 
sional study in itself. 

Roughly speaking, the development of supervision may be 
divided into three periods. During the first period laymen were 
given supervisory responsibility over the work of teachers. The 
second period had its beginning when supervisors were first 
recruited from the ranks of successful teachers. The third stage 
is marked by the development in graduate schools of education 
of courses which have undertaken to give men and women in or 
desiring supervisory positions certain preparation for the work 
over and above that offered to classroom teachers. America is 
now on the threshold of a fourth period when supervisors them- 
selves are undertaking through collective effort to determine 
whether or not they can give impetus to the improvement of 
their own services. To this end the Department of Supervisors 
was organized. To contribute to this end your committee under- 
took to formulate certain objectives as a guide to the preparation 
of the Third Yearbook. 


1. To reévaluate the problems of supervision. 


In America the whole structure of educational administration 
has been built upon a plea for more and better supervision. 
Year by year an ever increasing body of pedagogical literature 
has found its way into print. Year by year the number of people 

3 
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devoting their energies to supervision has increased. In the 
main, those engaged in supervision have been recruited from the 
best of the teaching staff; for the most part they are to be found 
among those who have dared to invest in professional improve- 
ment. But perhaps no group in American education has been 
subjected less to the critical evaluation of public opinion or to 
the objective evidence of educational measurement. Therefore, 
in approaching the preparation of this Yearbook, the committee 
raised the question as to whether it might not be worth while to 
reévaluate the entire field of public school supervision. Are the 
rank and file of supervisors utilizing the best theory of super- 
vision? Are they leading teachers from what has been too often 
the drudgery of the classroom into a vision and a realization 
of the kind of school to which the best theory directs us? After 
a quarter of a century of intensive effort to improve supervision 
in this country, how does the entire issue look to those chiefly 
concerned—the teachers and the supervisors themselves? Such 
were the questions before us when we proposed to examine again 
as objectively as we could the whole field of public school super- 
vision. 


2. To bring the entire department together in a codperative 
enterprise. 


Our organization has a most heterogeneous membership. It 
had its beginning as The National Conference on Educational 
Method. The Journal of Educational Method proved an effec- 
tive voice, and men and women in all walks of public educa- 
tion turned to its pages to find an expression of the spirit of a 
new movement in education. But, during the course of the years, 
the organization has shifted its efforts and now is the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Accepting the dictum that there is a new 
spirit in American education, what group is in a more logical 
position to make this spirit effective than the multitude of men 
and women who call themselves or are known as supervisors? 

Believing that this large group of men and women engaged in 
supervisory effort might be molded into one of the most effective 
groups of our entire educational organization, the committee 
sought the codperation of every individual enrolled in our De- 
partment. Through the preparation of this report, we hoped to 
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lay a foundation of codperative effort that would grow through 
the years toward making supervision the finest phase of Ameri- 
can educational endeavor. 


3. To discover the extent to which modern educational move- 
ments are affecting educational practices. 


During the past quarter of a century educational development 
has been marked by a number of well defined movements. 
Among these are: the utilization of scientific measurement, 
creative teaching, curriculum revision, and individualization of 
instruction. We were interested to find to what extent super- 
visors were leading their teachers to utilize scientific measure- 
ment in the study of pupils and in the evaluation of their own 
efforts. We wanted to find whether supervisors were taking the 
lead in their respective communities toward the revision of the 
curriculum in the light of modern educational principles. We 
were even more concerned to find what efforts supervisors were 
investing in order to challenge or redirect the thinking of the 
teachers with whom they were associated. There is a movement 
called “progressive education” which involves a number of dis- 
tinct emphases not common to the older school. To what extent 
have supervisors felt the impulse of this movement? What 
measures are they taking to lead their teachers to a conscious 
practice of its principles? Here are trends which we should 
understand and through which the members of this Department 
may collectively lead supervision into a higher realm of use- 
fulness. 


‘4. To discover the extent to which supervision has won the confi- 
dent following of classroom teachers. 


The development of supervision during the early part of this 
century was marked by dissension on the part of teachers. When 
large supervisory staffs were organized, the complaint, “too 
much supervision,” was not uncommon. Assuming that super- 
visors are leading the way toward a better future, is the class- 
room teacher cognizant of the direction in which they are 
striving, or shall we find that teachers are still concerned with 
a mass of petty detail as to subject matter and materials of 
instruction? Are teachers seeking their supervisor’s assistance 
in leading boys and girls to wider realms of usefulness, or are 
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they chiefly concerned with the minutiz of discipline? Are they 
seeking leadership through an understanding of the broader, 
deeper, guiding principles of education or are they chiefly con- 
cerned with the working materials of their profession? Are they 
seeking an understanding of methods in harmony with accepted 
principles or are they happy to have only a new device? We 
believe that a picture of what teachers want to-day is an acid 
test as to the value of supervision as it is and as it has been. 
Further, we think that, whatever supervision may accomplish 
in the future, it must begin with helping teachers as they are. 


5. To find what types of supervisory services are most helpful to 
classroom teachers. 


A brief survey of the literature of supervision brought to the 
surface a great variety of types of supervisory service. One 
might surmise that all of these various types would not prove 
equally valuable to teachers. As a starting point the committee 
thought it might be useful to know which types of service the 
rank and file of teachers have found most helpful, and which 
supervisors use most when left to their own resources. 


6. To point out the ways in which supervisory officers seem to 
render the best supervisory service. 


If we are to be an effective organization, if we are to con- 
tribute to lifting supervision to a higher plane in our teaching 
profession, it behooves us to analyze the services we are render- 
ing to find which type of service we are rendering most effectively 
and to work toward a differentiation of service among different 
supervisory Officers that will lead to giving the highest total serv- 
ice through teachers to children and the public concerned. Our 
preliminary investigation disclosed some twenty different types 
of supervisory officers, namely, the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, director of elementary grades, general grade 
supervisor, primary grade supervisor, intermediate grade super- 
visor, rural supervisor, principal, assistant principal, helping 
teacher,~and special supervisors in music, art, handwriting, 
physical training, health, practical arts, science, English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies. Is it not time for us to know which 
types of service each of these types of position is rendering most 
effectively? 
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7. To point the way to a better supervisory service. 


We approached the making of this Yearbook with the idea 
that all progress has its beginning in a clear understanding of 
conditions as they are. We recognize that America still employs 
thousands of teachers who possess little or no academic prepara- 
tion, who have gained no insight into the field of professional 
study except perhaps through the occasional institute or reading 
circle book. What assistance do these teachers want? What are 
supervisors doing to help them? How may they be led to a 
deeper and truer insight into the problems of their daily labor 
and to a desire for a richer understanding of the teaching 
process? At the other extreme we see teachers possessing initia- 
tive, originality, charm, exercising the genius of an artist and 
the powers of a scientist in their daily work with children. What 
are supervisors doing to help these teachers keep growing, to 
capitalize the genius that is theirs? 

In other words, we wanted to discover whether there was any 
gap between supervision and teaching and if so to point out, if 
possible, ways and means of bridging that gap, of making the 
work of the field supervisor more effective. 


8. To lay the foundation for more effective research in super- 
vision. 

In America supervision has to its credit more than one hun- 
dred years of accumulated experience. Many philosophical 
minds have played upon this experience; such minds will con- 
tinue to analyze and refine it, to tease from it the principles 
which should guide our future. But so far as actual supervision 
is concerned, we are on the threshold of a new generation, that 
calls for the application of scientific method to the reévaluation 
of the data accumulated during the century. What are the prob- 
lems of supervision concerning which we need more information? 
What are the problems which defy the understanding of a single 
investigator based upon his personal experience or research? 
On what problems should this Department center its attack? 

Your committee was bold enough to hope that it might lay 
the foundation for a decade of research, much of which might 
find its way into use through the yearbooks that will follow 
ours. In looking toward the refinement of the purposes, the 
processes, the evaluation of supervision, we would dare to chal- 
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lenge the men and women engaged in supervisory endeavor to 
turn the light of scientific investigation upon this thing we call 
supervision. We would make this Yearbook the forerunner of 
a series that will lift supervision to new heights. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


From the beginning of the study, the committee felt the need 
of criteria for guiding its interpretation of data. Gradually, 
through correspondence and the discussion of the several meet- 
ings, these criteria took form in the following principles, whose 
key words are philosophic, codperative, creative, scientific, and 
effective: 


1. Supervision is philosophic. 

a. Supervision seeks new truth. It keeps abreast of the leading move- 
ments in education. It reaches out beyond the issues of education 
and seeks to understand the issues of society in which education 
develops and has its being. 

b. Supervision continuously evaluates aims and objectives. Nothing 
is fixed. An ever changing social structure calls for a continuous 
sifting of materials and scrutiny of values. The attainment of 
one goal leads but to others. The codrdination of teachers’ think-~ 
ing toward the refinement of common ends is the first function of 
supervision. 


2. Supervision is codperative. 

a. All supervisory agents work toward common ends. This implies 
that common ends have been determined through the refinement 
that comes only with the conflict of minds. It does not necessarily 
mean an identity of procedures for attaining these ends, nor does 
it imply the full satisfaction of all concerned with the ends as 
stated. It does mean that every supervisory officer of the system 
is giving his whole self to the attainment of the ends agreed upon 
until such time as he can convince his fellows that their energies 
should be redirected. 

b. Supervision works with teachers toward the solution of mutual 
problems. This involves the creation of situations in which teach- 
ers become aware of their problems and seek assistance in their 
solution. It eliminates every vestige of dictation or inspection. 
The question of superiority or inferiority of position does not 
enter. The teacher turns to the supervisor because the latter has 
proved his or her capacity to be useful—the divine right of leader- 
ship. 


3. Supervision is creative. 
a. Supervision seeks latent talent. It draws out the best in everyone 
it meets. It encourages initiative, originality, self-reliance, self- 
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expression. It stresses success and lets failure slip into oblivion. 
It understands that there are many ways of attaining the ultimate 
goals. 

b. Supervision creates environment. It seeks a nice balance between 
the best development of the individual and the greatest good of 
the social group in which he develops. It constantly shapes the 

| factors of the material environment to harmonize with the goals 

to be attained. 


4, Supervision is scientific. 

a. Supervision applies the scientific method to its study of the teach- 

‘ ing process. It stimulates constructive, critical thinking. It sees 

in the classrooms of today the beginning of a process that will lead 
to the gradual and constant improvement of generations of men 
to come. It sees the schools as the world’s most powerful agency 
in refining and improving the thinking process. It looks upon 
measurement as a means of refining thinking. 

b. Supervision seeks proof as to its own accomplishment. It seeks 
to improve its measure of the individual, of the group. It evalu- 
ates objectively the results of instruction. It measures achieve- 
ment in terms of the ability to achieve. It would apply the same 

} objective evaluation to its own efforts that it is gradually learning 
to apply to the results of teaching. 

ce. Supervision encourages experimentation under proper controls. It 
refines the processes of trial and error. It seeks constantly objec- 
tive evidence as to the results of the experimentation. 


5. Supervision is effective. 

a. Supervision helps teachers secure an effective working knowledge 
of the tools of teaching: courses of study, standard tests, books, 
instructional materials, equipment, and, beyond this, it seeks to 
improve the tools themselves. 

b. Supervision codrdinates theory and practice. It realizes that theory 
must square with facts. While helping teachers to understand 

theory, it helps them to practice it. It seeks constantly to refine 
methods and procedures for making theory effective. 











CHAPTER II 


SUPERVISORS’ REPORTS OF DAILY PROBLEMS 
PRESENTED BY TEACHERS 


For a period of one week during the second semester of 1928- 
1929, 154 supervisory officers kept “a record of all questions, 
inquiries, or requests for help made by classroom teachers.” 
These supervisors were asked to give in each case such facts as 
would enable the reader to visualize clearly the problem pre- 
sented by the teacher. 

The following tabulation indicates the variety of supervisory 
positions, the number of persons in each type of position report- 
ing, the number of problems presented by each group, and the 
number of problems per person: 


TABLE I 
Summary oF ProsteMs Reportep on Basis or Supervisory Posirions 














— TOTAL q 
TYPE OF POSITION — ——— pony 
REPORTING Reportep | P2® PERSON 
1. Assistant Superintendent ..... 34 338 10 
2. Rural Supervisor * ............ 20 295 15 
Cg | rr 39 371 9 
Re | re 3 18 6 
5. General Supervisor ........... 26 272 10 
GC. Art SUPervisOr ....0.050 civsevsce 3 61 20 
7. Music Supervisor ............. 6 70 11 
8. Physical Training Supervisor .. 1 7 is 
9. Health Supervisor ............ 1 11 11 
10. Handwriting Supervisor ....... 6 48 8 
11. English Supervisor ........... 3 35 11 
12. Miscellaneous ...............- 12 156 13 
MOONE 555: 4065s0e ee dcenedeces 154 1682 














* Includes helping teacher as defined in New Jersey. 


With the exception of the first and fifth, the titles in the 
classification are self-explanatory. The first includes assistant 
10 
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superintendents, directors of elementary education, and general 
supervisors having charge of all elementary grades, ie., of 
kindergarten and grades one to six, or grades one to eight. Item 
five, “general supervisor,” includes those supervisors having 
charge of part of the elementary grades, as kindergarten- 
primary, primary, intermediate, grammar, or junior high school. 
For comparative purposes the data were grouped into five gen- 
eral types of service: (a) the assistant superintendent or general 
supervisor in charge of all elementary grades; (b) the general 
grade supervisor whose supervision is limited to a portion of 
the elementary grades; (c) the principal; (d) the general super- 
visor of rural schools, including those New Jersey supervisors 
technically known as “helping teachers,” and (e) the special 
supervisor. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


For purposes of analysis and classification the problems pre- 
sented were thrown into six major groups: (a) aims and methods 
of teaching; (b) instructional material; (c) classroom organiza- 
tion; (d) professional growth in service; (e) articulation of 
codrdinating agencies; (f) problems of an administrative nature. 
These in turn were subdivided into a total of 45 groups. A per- 
usal of the tabulation of these data ? shows the grouping of the 
1682 problems collected through this section of the inquiry. 
Arranged in the order most frequently mentioned, the more sig- 
nificant groupings were: 


Requests concerning desirable methods ................eceeeeeeeee 318 
Requests for advice concerning individual needs and difficulties of 
WB icccs cde En div ary cen anes takewenero dudnnecmeucdacduandcaw ds 271 
Requests for the provision of materials of instruction, supplies, and 
Pn SEL RCE EET CE TE CECE Cy COE EER MCE e 136 
Requests for help in the selection of materials of instruction, sup- 
plies, aid GqMMIQOMORt 002.0 ccccccccccccoscccosccscesccccscoceces 83 
Requests for diagnosis of teaching difficulties ...................4. 68 


At the other extreme, supervisors reported that teachers ex- 
pressed very little interest in securing assistance toward the 
interpretation of aims and objectives, the interpretation of 
course of study outlines, books, etc., the improvement of their 


1See outline for coding sections B and C, Form I, Appendix, page 219. 
2See Chart I in Appendix. 
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own limitations, both personal and professional, curriculum re- 
vision, or constructive teachers’ meetings. The latter two may 
indicate a weakness of supervisory leadership rather than a lack 
of initiative on the part of the teachers, but the first three men- 
tioned are surely indicative of an attitude on the part of the 
teachers. 

Aims AND Meruops or TEACHING 


“What is wrong with my teaching? What remedies can I 
apply?” Not a very challenging problem is the foregoing! Yet 
it impressed the writer as being the most typical problem of a 
large group of problems presented by supervisors as emanating 
from classroom teachers with reference to methods of teaching. 
At least it supplies a point of departure for consideration of the 
fourteen subdivisions under the above heading. 


1. Interpretation of aims and objectives. 


Judging from the data at hand, teachers are not particularly 
interested in securing interpretation of the aims and objectives 
of the school nor are they concerned with the basic principles 
underlying the work of the school. Their requests are for help 
in meeting the practical and too often the routine issues. At 
least these data indicate that teachers have not impressed their 
supervisors as possessing any definite interest in the philosophi- 
cal aspects of the daily teaching process. 


2. Developing social traits through pupil participation. 


A teacher of a sixth grade carried through a class project. A 
few of the more capable pupils conceived the idea that a class 
paper would constitute a fine continuance of the project. The 
teacher was skeptical as to whether enough of the children had 
caught the ideal of a class paper to make the new project worth 
while. She consulted her supervisor. At least, she presented an 
opportunity for the genius of leadership. 

Here and there a teacher sought ways-and means of develop- 
ing social traits closely allied to mental development. A first 
grade teacher wanted to know how she could get her pupils to 
return voluntarily for help in reading. Another sought assist- 
ance in training pupils to think for themselves. Still a third, 
catching something of the vision of the newer school, asked: 
“How can I get the children to work at worth-while activities in 
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a way that will not disturb me and the class I am teaching?” 
A fourth voiced the problem, “How can I help pupils who seldom 
if ever take part in class discussions?” 

The problems of character training found a place on the 
teacher’s calendar; the most significant reported was from a 
teacher who sought help in an analysis of character traits look- 
ing toward the preparation of a citizenship rating scale for her 
second grade pupils. The number of group control problems 
was surprisingly small; the following are typical: One teacher 
wanted to know how she could get pupils in her room to exercise 
initiative and still be orderly. A third group teacher sought help 
in solving a gang fight among her seven- and eight-year-old 
boys. 

The foregoing suggest little evidence that the rank and file of 
teachers have yet caught sight of the possibilities of developing 
social traits through pupil participation in the varied school 
activities. 


3. Helping pupils evaluate their own work. 


Few problems fell into this category. Even those so classified 
were but boundary line cases and represented problems as to 
ways and means of motivating interest on the part of children 
rather than actually helping them to evaluate the results of their 
efforts. For instance, one teacher requested help toward de- 
veloping more interest and real desire on the part of her pupils 
to spell correctly. Another sought assistance in building up a 
desire on the part of her children to speak correctly. Further 
limitation on the part of the teacher came from an inherent 
‘ tendency to substitute her own for the pupil’s judgment. For 
example, “Should I urge the children to make their models of 
early colonial furnishings with greater care?” Or, “A number 
of children are reading magazines in their free reading periods 
instead of some of the new books. What should I do?” 


4. Requests for desirable methods. 


All questions concerning method that did not readily admit 
of classification under one of the other thirteen sub-headings, 
“Aims and Methods of Teaching,” found their way into this 
grouping. These requests fell roughly into two classes, those 
dealing with general and those with specific or detail methods. 
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Since more replies fell into this category than any other, it 
seemed worth while to analyze the data somewhat further 
than the groups just mentioned. First, the data were sifted 
to discover what evidence there was of leadership reaching be- 
yond the boundaries of the older school procedures. A second 
sifting was made to discover whether teachers were conscious 
of the need of considering method in terms of individual differ- 
ences. 

The following statements indicate something of the extent to 
which teachers expect their supervisory leaders to be abreast of 
modern trends in public education: 


A group of primary teachers from the city normal school conferred with 
me about the work which they are carrying on in connection with activities 
in the primary grades. Definite plans were presented and procedures 
agreed upon. 

Conference with Miss B. about geography project. She had all of her 
material ready and wanted suggestions concerning working it out. 

To what extent should one carry out group activities when first breaking 
away from the traditional class practice? 

How may one approach group work in a class of 46 pupils who have been 
accustomed to the traditional methods? 

After the teachers’ meeting last week I feel that I have failed in provid- 
ing opportunities for creative work. How can I do this and not have too 
much confusion in the classroom? 

The question of how an activity program may be carried on success- 
fully, iec., to organize instructional materials in terms of subject matter 
and at the same time to use a rich variety of supplementary material 
to hold the child’s interest, has repeatedly come to me these two years of 
my supervision. To improve my teachers and to convince them that it is 
worth while is my most difficult problem. Formal teaching has too long 
been cherished as a sacred thing by too many teachers. 

A third grade teacher wanted advice concerning “making clay animals 
to imitate bronze toy animals of Roman children.” 

A first grade teacher wanted help in preparing a movie and an upper 
grade teacher to prepare children for a study of colonial life. 

A music teacher reached outside the traditional school when she asked a 
supervisor for assistance in developing a good radio program to counteract 
the tendency of the home to tune in on the poorest music available. 

A teacher serving as an officer in the P. T. A. sought help in preparing a 
pageant. 

A handwriting supervisor was called upon to explain how to utilize an 
individual pupil graph sheet as a means of stimulating interest and im- 
proving handwriting. 

A rural supervisor found it necessary to show one teacher how to make 
a situation real for letter writing, and another how to make and utilize 
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the composition graph to stimulate children’s interest in improving story 
and form composition. 

Still another found “a teacher wanting to know how she can get children 
to want to do what they ought to do in developing desirable character and 
citizenship traits.” 


The following phrases from teachers’ requests are keys to 
other issues presented to grade supervisors. 


The making of a flower booklet. 

The preparation of a health project. 

Nature work in an open window school. 
Making a shingle-like roof for a doll house. 
Check-ups in silent reading. 

Writing the music for a poem. 

Designing cover for music book. 

A farm border frieze. 

Preparation of weather chart. 

A chapel exercise on famous pictures. 

Group posters. 

Beginning and advanced kindergarten assembly program. 
Thought problems. 

Making pupils’ conference period more helpful. 
Kindergarten fair. 

Safety Council. 

School newspaper. 


Rural supervisors reported no significant allusion to the prob- 
lems involving adaptation of method to individual differences. 
The nearest approach was involved in the question, “What to 
do with first grade that seemed naturally to divide into two 
groups, where time does not permit such groups and promotions 
must be annually rather than semi-annually.” The only other 
‘reference found to this issue was from a special subject super- 
visor, who was asked, “How shall I keep my class interested 
while I give attention to my many ‘monotonies’?” 

The following indicate the issues that are coming to principals 
and supervisors of graded village and city schools where em- 
phasis has been placed on classification of pupils. A French 
teacher brought records of a class on a town-wide test and 
wanted “suggestions for procedure in a situation where a class 
fell into high and low scores with a few scattered about the 
median.” A second grade teacher with a large class asked for 
help in improving her teaching of reading. Pupils were grouped 
according to I.Q. Attainment tests had been given and the 
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teacher was not at all satisfied with remedial work. In a small 
graded rural school the teacher of literature asked what she 
might do to build up a better working English vocabulary on 
the part of children who came from foreign language speaking 
homes. A primary teacher asked her supervisor for help in 
devising or selecting phonetic drill material for a bright group 
using a method highly “intrinsic,” as Gates uses the term. A 
kindergarten teacher with an especially advanced group wanted 
suggestions for beginning reading. A teacher wanted to know 
“how to handle a class ranging from 61 to 102 in I.Q.” A be- 
ginning first grade teacher sought help in planning and teaching 
spelling to a very retarded group. Another asked a question 
still troublesome to teachers, “What would you do to keep form 
from deteriorating when successful in accelerating speed in 
writing?” 

These are thought perplexing questions in reference to general 
method: 

Should geography in third grade be used as silent reading with plenty of 
time for discussion or should work be assigned and class recite? 

How can I plan my work to reduce the amount of spelling errors on the 
review work of my second grade? 

A group of auditorium teachers asks for suggestions in planning and 
executing dramatization. 

My class is organized and actively interested in health. Will you help 
us work out a plan for starting morning inspection? 

What can I do to aid poor readers in handling the content material 
found in the average textbook? 

How can I plan my work better in order to meet the needs of the student 
teachers as well as children? 

From a rural teacher: What is a more advantageous way to arrange a 
music period to provide for the needs of both upper and lower grades in 
a one-room school? 


How can I get my pupils to use in their playground conversation the 
correct English forms learned in class? 


While no attempt has been made to classify minutely the 
problems listed under the request for desirable methods, exam- 
ination of the data indicated certain trends. Rural and special 
supervisors have as yet felt very little demand from teachers for 
the consideration of methods in terms of the measured abilities 
of pupils. The chief emphasis in problems presented by teachers 
is still upon routine, detail, adaptation of method to backward 
pupils. 
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5. Developing integrating units of subject matter. 


Under this general caption were listed all references to the 
planning of so-called projects. Two-thirds of those mentioned 
dealt with some phase of geography. These are typical: 
Plateau States, Japan, Westward Movement, Alaska, Mexico, 
Bread, Cotton. Two or three of these no doubt stressed history 
quite as much as geography. Perhaps all of them might have 
made some claim to emphasis upon the social studies. No one 
of the foregoing gave any indication of being integrated with 
other subjects of the elementary school. 

A primary teacher wanted advice “about correlating health 
with the doll house unit.” A fifth grade teacher of manual 
training wanted a project that would interest her boys and took 
the first step in developing a series of toy-craft projects. 
Another teacher wanted ideas for codrdinating physical activities 
with other phases of a school unit. Another was trying to plan 
a project that would tend specifically to improve the English 
work of her pupils. Perhaps the most significant request 
listed was for critical advice as to a unit of work for the next 
year that might partially be planned during the intervening 
vacation. 


6. Criticism of teaching observed. 


As a result of classroom visitation several supervisors drew 
this type of question: ‘How is my discipline?” “Is my phonics 
right?” 

Another reported: “A fourth grade teacher invited the super- 
visor to attend her assembly program based upon a study of the 
‘city and asked for constructive criticism of the general plan of 
the work accomplished.” 

And still another: “A sixth grade teacher who had been using 
an activity program only during the past semester asked the 
supervisor to visit her room to hear a summary of the work done 
and make constructive criticism.” 

This last illustration leads naturally to the discussion of the 
next topic, which is concerned with observation upon the request 
of teachers or pupils. Apparently it is tragically true that when 
the supervisor visits of her own accord, the teacher’s mind is 
focused primarily upon finding out what her supervisor observed 
to be wrong, or centered upon some general question with the 
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subconscious hope that she may receive a complimentary ap- 
praisal. These are typical: 

What do you think of the procedure I used this morning in first grade 
silent reading? 

Is my reading program for upper grades satisfactory? 

What was wrong with the arithmetic assignment this morning? It didn’t 
seem to work out as I should have liked. 

Am I doing the proper type of practical work in geography? 

Am I covering the essentials in my penmanship classes? 

Is this preliminary work in penmanship showing satisfactory progress? 


Occasionally thought perplexing questions come as a result of 
observation: “Aren’t we over-emphasizing speed in arithmetic?” 
A teacher asked specific advice as to ways and means of improv- 
ing her study period for sixth grade. Another wanted a super- 
visor to make a series of visits to her room; some questions can- 
not be answered as a result of one observation. One supervisor 
returned twelve successive times before finding an answer satis- 
factory to the teacher. A principal visited the teacher’s class 
and as a result of their discussion went back again and again 
until the unit of work was ready for presentation to the assembly 
of the entire school. 

In the main, requests submitted to supervisors as a result of 
their classroom observation are directed toward ways and means 
of improving the teacher’s solution of specific problems. One 
teacher wanted a supervisor to return to note the improvement 
made by pupils in working independently at seat-work assign- 
ments. Another teacher wanted to know whether her technique 
for teaching spelling had improved. Another wanted advice as 
to ways and means of extending an easel painting project and 
the supervisor’s criticism of the quality of original history pic- 
tures. In brief, the problems listed in this category shade into 
three general groups: 


a. Those general questions prompted on the part of the teacher 
with the hope of some favorable appraisal of her work. 

b. Those prompted by the feeling on the part of the teacher 
that something is wrong and that she is expected to seek a 
remedy from the supervisor. 

c. Those born of a consciousness of self-improvement and de- 
sire that the supervisor come to secure evidence at first 
hand as to the improvement. 
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7. Observation at the request of teachers or pupils. 


Here we see the spirit of the helping teacher in supervision. 
Teachers and supervisors are partners working toward a common 
aim. Many of the requests are general in nature but altogether 
the problems reported offer a variety of interest. 

Could you come in to observe my coaching class? 

Will you come to our room at two o’clock to hear a lesson in geography? 

A second grade teacher wants me to visit her reading club and make 
suggestions. 

But these very general questions were few in number. Usually 
the teacher had a specific reason for making her request. 

To make suggestions in the grouping of pupils, for improving 
the retention of work covered, to examine and criticize an arith- 
metic test, to make suggestions for the improvement of a history 
lesson—these were typical. Occasionally such a specific request 
seemed born of a doubting or troubled mind. For instance, a 
fourth grade teacher felt that her work in 4B geography was 
weak and that she needed the supervisor’s advice. The following 
statements indicate the kind of problems confronting teachers 
when they ask supervisors to visit their rooms: 

A fifth grade teacher asked me to visit her room at a specified time to 
see her pupils attempt a pupil planned make-believe meeting of the Con- 
* tinental Congress. I did so and made comments on the work to the class. 

Invitation from a fourth grade teacher to observe lesson in geography 
in which stereopticon was used. In conference with teachers later I pointed 
out why lesson was so successful. 

A fourth grade teacher asked that I visit her during practice for an 
assembly program and make suggestions for its improvement. 

A teacher of third and fourth year English asked for at least three 
consecutive visits to her classes to help her in discovering why she did 
not receive greater response. 

My pupils have written a four-act play, based upon their study of Julius 
Cesar, and have it ready to give. Can you come out to see it and offer 
suggestions? (From an elderly, old-fashioned teacher, but thorough and 
open-minded.) 

Occasionally the teacher feels that a visit to her class will 
serve as the best basis for consideration of needed materials, 
supplies, and equipment. These are suggestive: 

A first grade teacher asked me to visit a certain group in reading and 
help her decide which book to use with them. - 

A sixth grade group had been modeling a Chinese village on their sand 
table. Teacher had been visiting other schools which featured the project 
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work. She invited the supervisor to come to her room and suggest pro- 
posed additions to their Chinese articles. 

A second grade teacher wants a supervisor to come to her room to help 
plan materials for use in the scenery of an original Dutch play. 

Teacher requests further advice on unit of work now progressing and 
being typed for use in grades 1, 2, and 3. Photographs to be taken of 
children at work in activity. 

At the request of the teacher, observed special Indian program which 
was the culmination of a unit of work in social studies in grades 2 and 3. 
Conference with the teacher followed this observation. 


The foregoing are merely added evidence that the use of the 
project method tends to encourage teacher initiative in soliciting 
supervisory assistance. 

Of the 1682 requests recorded in this study, only two solicited 
supervisory visitation to study individual pupils. One general 
grade supervisor reported that she was asked to visit a third 
grade and confer with the teacher concerning two children. 
Another reported that she had during the week received six 
requests to visit classes and observe work of particular children 
to give advice as to method of stimulation and advisability as 
to double promotion. 

Requests for supervisory visitation as a basis for solving pupil 
control problems appeared somewhat more frequently. “A rural 
teacher wanted her supervisor to come in and talk with her 
pupils concerning the necessity for being careful in their daily 
work.” “Another teacher in a rural school having some trouble 
with control made this request: ‘Will you please visit me on 
Thursday, when Gerald and Ted return from a two weeks’ 
absence? I know I shall have trouble helping them to adjust 
again.’” “A fifth grade teacher demanded my presence in her 
office, where two boys were made to read compositions they had 
written the day before and handed to their student teacher, one 
of which was openly defiant and the other distressingly dirty 
and low-minded in content.” 

Questions of management and administration moved teachers 
to request supervisory visitation. “A fifth grade teacher wanted 
her supervisor to spend several periods in her health classes in 
order to advise her how to grade them, since they had no 
assigned lesson from textbook.” “A teacher handling a mixed 
grade for the first time was having difficulty in working out the 
time allotment schedule. I was asked to assist with this and 
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give suggestions for classroom procedure so the schedule could be 
followed.” “A first grade teacher, experienced but new to grade, 
requested a visit for evaluating her teaching of reading. A 
teacher and principal disagreed about the amount of power chil- 
dren should have to recognize words and read independently at 
this time of year.” Mrs. D., a library teacher, wanted to show 
a tentative plan she had made for getting a line on the work of 
the home rooms so the library could be made to function more 
effectively. 

The following illustrates a commendable attitude on the part 
of teachers in seeking supervisory assistance: “Although a 
program of visits to academic teachers only was being carried 
out, there were very many calls from activity teachers to come 
in between bells, before and after school, to give suggestions and 
otherwise pass upon projects under way.” 


8. Demonstrations for teachers. 


With one or two exceptions all items in this category concern 
demonstrations made upon the request of the teacher. These 
fall roughly into two groups, a minor group which indicates a 
lack of preparation or experience on the part of the teacher in 
the basic work of the grade, and a larger number indicating in- 
adequate preparation for meeting some new or specialized prob- 
lem not included in the teacher’s training. Of the first group the 
following are typical: 

Teacher changed from first to second grade requested that I take room 


for part of day and teach reading, spelling, and arithmetic for her. 
Miss C. asked me to teach a first grade spelling lesson for her. It is her 


_first year teaching first grade and she feels rather lost with some subjects. 


The following phrases indicate the type of problems which 
teachers meet, and for which they often lack any special prep- 
aration: 


Drawing of a Greek vase 

Telling the story of “Snow White” 

Showing children how to do the big tumbling rhythms 
An illustrated lecture on Washington 

A nature study lesson 

Drawing ducks for first grade 

Demonstrating the meaning of free illustration 

A nature study lesson on the morning-glory seed 
Drawing a picture, “Civic Beauty” 
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Voice testing 

The use of pictures in geography 

Teaching of a poem 
9. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties. 

These are the problems for whose solution either teacher or 
supervisor indicated the need for some special diagnosis as a 
basis for remedial action. Teachers seek from others a diagnosis 
of their work in order that they may learn: what elements of 
subject matter to emphasize, how much subject matter to present 
to a given group within a given time, ways and means of stimu- 
lating pupil participation, means of solving questions of pupil 
control, ways of reaching slow pupils, how to improve their 
methods; and that they may have guidance in the control of 
purely personal factors which affect their success in teaching. 

Is a teacher sacrificing quality for the sake of speed? To 
what extent shall she present formal grammar in the sixth grade? 
What shall be her objectives or special points of emphasis in 
teaching reading to intermediate grades? How much phonics 
shall she teach in 1B? These are questions of amount and 
emphasis; and the teachers concerned felt they could not be 
answered adequately without some diagnosis on the part of the 
supervisor. 

A teacher wants a supervisor’s diagnosis as a basis for stimu- 
lating creative writing on the part of her children; another as 
a starting point for arousing greater interest on the part of the 
civics class, etc. The teacher reporting the following looked first 
to her own emotional make-up in seeking to determine the basic 
cause of her difficulties: “What is there in my teaching attitude 
that makes the pupils feel that they can do as they please? Is 
it my questions? Is it the subject matter? Is it pure deviltry 
on the part of the pupils?” In each of the following there was 
some need for diagnosis of the personality of the teacher: 

A student teacher became used to a very formal type of discipline and 
then was transferred to a school where the control was freer. She failed 
to see the differences and to adjust herself to the new conditions. She per- 
sisted in imposing her will upon the children even in small things. She was 
led to see how foolish this was since she herself rebelled against any type 
of authority. 

A teacher new in experience and new in —— came for a conference, 


saying she was in trouble. An analysis of her case reveals that she has the 
attitude toward teaching that she might have toward mere shop work or 
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material things. That is, she is fulfilling the letter of the law rather than 
the spirit, with perhaps an attempt to camouflage or favorably impress 
without producing the fullest results. It seems to be a clear case of lack- 
ing in frankness and honesty. I feel that between now and the close of 
school in June we will have effected a change in this young woman which 
will possibly mean her retention through her probationary period. 

Request for additional help by weak teacher in solving disciplinary prob- 
lem. Assistance given: program changed to give more rest periods to a 
restless group; phonograph brought from principal’s home so that teacher 
can use it at any time for rhythmic exercise. Teacher sent to primary su- 
pervisor and art teacher for additional aid in planning work. Suggestions 
for work made by principal. 


The larger group of problems was directed toward an im- 
provement in method based upon accurate diagnosis. These are 
typical: 


I have not succeeded in attaining the results in the program of testing 
and remedial work in reading and spelling that I desired. Will you suggest 
my weak places? 

A teacher came to ask what was the trouble with an arithmetic lesson 
which she recognized as poor. I had seen the lesson. 

In a graded school where music has not been stressed heretofore, the 
special music teacher (a beginner) is finding her greatest success in the 
lower grades. Has she been attempting too much note reading in the 
upper grades? Is that the reason for the apparent lack of enjoyment in 
music? 

The teaching of a history lesson by a new teacher—questions arising: 
Were the main points of the lesson actually put across? Why not? How 
to improve? Attitude of pupils and teacher considered. Language used 
by teacher considered. Problem of creating an atmosphere in which the 
pupils feel “at home” and ready to do something which they feel is within 
their experience. 


Many requests for diagnosis were directed toward the slow 
pupils: 

What further suggestions can you give for more effective work in the 
teaching of phonetics? The devices I have used do not reach the slowest 
pupils, who really need this help. 

One teacher who is having considerable difficulty asked for help in 
fitting the particular reading method in use with the first graders to the 
large group of slow readers she has in her class. 

A third grade teacher having a slow group asked for help in making 
a diagnosis of their special needs in reading. 

My spelling grades are slow, as you no doubt have noticed. I should 
like very much to talk with you about them and ask your aid and advice 
in getting these slow children to learn to spell. I have run out of ideas. 
May I have an interview with you, please? 
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10. Evaluating outcomes of instruction. 


Under this general caption the following types of problems 
appeared: 


Handwork or construction work 

Criticism 

Posters, class booklets, maps, drawings 
Test papers 

Class papers 

Poetry 

Oral class work 

Group activities 

Technical aspects of evaluating class work 
Give informal or objective tests 


These are typical: 


A teacher requests the supervisor to give informal tests in geography 
and arithmetic. This grade has been unusually weak in these subjects. 

Will you listen to this group of songs and tell me which ones to present 
at P. T. A. meeting? 

A fourth grade teacher submitted booklet covers for criticism. 

Third grade teacher sent two boys who hadn’t done their best the 
preceding day. One boy’s work was put on the bulletin board in my office 
because it was so good. The other’s was put up to stay until he brought 
a perfect paper. 


11. Use of standard objective measurements. 


The following standard objective tests were mentioned in the 
daily problems presented to supervisors by classroom teachers: 


Stanford Achievement Tests 

Winston First Grade Diagnostic Tests 
Willing Composition Scale 

Zaner Writing Scale 

Ayres Writing Scale 

Haggerty Reading Tests 

Gray Oral Reading Tests 

Gates Silent Reading Tests 
Sangren-Woody Tests 
Thorndike-McCall Test 
Kuhlman-Anderson Test 

Courtis Arithmetic Test 

Tests given under Teachers College auspices 


The problems involved in the use of these tests may be further 
classified as follows: Requests for: 


Help in the selection of tests. 
Assistance in giving or using the test. 
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Advice or assistance in the clerical work, making charts, etc. 

Help in interpretation of data, including how to use it effectively. 
Information concerning tests. 

Permission to use tests. 

The supervisor to give or use test. 

Use of test as a means of studying individual children. 

Use of test as a basis for grouping children. 

For coéperation in putting through a testing program. 


The majority of these problems were concerned with the de- 
tails of giving the test or the clerical work involved in scoring 
and recording data. The following indicate the more significant 
problems presented: 


Teacher in a 5/2-6/1 grade requested help in making use of the results 
obtained from the use of achievement tests recently given in reading and 
arithmetic. 

A reading test was recently given throughout the school. Teacher asked 
for further instruction for scoring this test. 

A teacher wished to know how she could compare an I.Q. determined 
by the Kuhlman-Anderson Test with the results obtained by the use of 
the Stanford Achievement Test. 

Home room teacher asked help in using Sangren-Woody Reading Test 
for grouping for teaching reading and asked suggestions for material to 
use. 

Request for a standardized achievement test for a group of children who 
seemed ready for a double promotion. 

A second grade teacher who took a group at mid-year, after their origi- 
nal teacher had failed, asked that standard test in reading be given that 
she might measure their progress for the rest of the year. 

Conferred with special supervisor about reading tests and helped her 
to select one. 


12. Use of informal objective measures. 


Judging from the data at hand, the use of informal objective 
measures has not become a common procedure in our public 
schools. The ideas listed below suggest the kinds of ,problems 
presented: 


The application of specific tests. 

How to construct tests for specific work. 

Advice concerning weighting clerical work. 

Interpretation of data. 

How to use these tests or scales. 

How to evaluate them. 

How to interpret the data in terms of a remedial program. 

The use of such tests as a means of evaluating outcomes of instruction. 
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Teachers stated their problems thus: 


What type of examples should be included in a speed test? (We were 
constructing the test and she was puzzled over some fractions put in this 
form.) 


Chairman of committee making seventh grade reading examinations for 
June desired advice as to how to make the rate tie up with proper median 
for seventh grade if type of comprehension varied from the underscoring 
of right word answer. If completion which required writing to be done 
by pupil or other types of comprehension were used, how could test meet 
standards? How much time to allow for the reading of mimeographed 
material, which cannot be read quite so quickly as well printed material? 
How to transfer scores for comprehension into A’s, B’s, C’s, etc., as re- 
quired for report cards? 


I am handing in a set of informal tests that I made (in reading). Will 
you check the papers for me? 


13. Help concerning individual needs and difficulties. 


Two hundred and seventy-one problems were listed in this 
category. Further classification of these problems seemed de- 
sirable, for they included everything, from the request of a 
teacher who wanted to know how to deal with a little boy who 
had had too much wine for luncheon to the teacher who wished 
to know whether she might excuse from the penmanship period 
those children who had reached a certain standard in writing. 
Table II shows the classification of these problems into twenty- 
five sub-groups and according to the type of supervisor con- 
cerned. 

The principal’s column includes reports from three rural 
principals. The general grade supervisor’s column includes 
assistant superintendents, directors of instruction, and other 
supervisors who have the general supervision of all the work of 
two or more grades. In the rural supervisor’s column are in- 
cluded helping teachers in rural schools. Special supervisors 
included all of those responsible for the supervision of a single 
subject. 

There are one or two significant points of emphasis. The rural 
supervisor meets many more questions concerning admission, 
promotion, and demotion of pupils. The principal receives the 
bulk of those questions or problems that are concerned with 
pupil control, tardiness, and absence. 
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4 TABLE II 
; An ANALYsIS oF PropLeMs CoNCERNING INDIVIDUAL NeEps AND DiFFICULTIES 
GEN- SPe- 
TYPE OF PROBLEM pi P accel pero Supna-|LOTAL 
VISOR VEsOR VISOR 
i 1. Individual learning difficulties....... 10 10 10 4 34 
Special deficiency .............e0 1 7 3 10 21 
i General deficiency ............... 10 10 8 2 30 
: 2. Special learning achievements....... 4 5 2 11 
3. Lack of effort—laziness............. 9 6 15 
a. To promote interest ........... 5 1 6 
4. Moral issues: 
Oy NI fess oer ncadvccavanes 1 1 2 
b. Stealing—disregard for property 
rights of others...... eee a 4 3 7 
Oc PROMI iwieacadiweecaeceme 2 2 
j d. Disregard for personal rights of 
CEI gow Sieavn seo eimatn ss 2 2 
e. Lying—dishonesty—cheating ... 2 1 3 
f. Destruction of property........ 1 1 
g. Social adjustments ............ 1 1 2 
5. Mental hygiene issues: 
ee INOIVONNION 20 ch ek co ccececes 1 3 1 5 
b. Mental attitudes—temper ..... 3 1 1 8 
c. Fear—timidity ................ 1 1 1 3 
d. Carelessness—inability to direct 
4 CAI hse vicncanidedenes 1 2 3 
e. Mentally defective children.... 1 1 
: OC; PU GATOR winder Ore 8k 16 7 2 1 26 
7. Tardiness—absence .........ceecee- 15 1 2 18 
H 8. Out of school problems,............ 4 1 5 
: 9. Promotions, admissions, demotions, 
pe Re Peo reer ae Pee eer 8 8 14 2 32 
j 10. Suspension or dismissal............. 1 1 
q 11. Helping student teachers........... 4 1 5 
Be OCIRE OUR navi pa sieweeesnnsascuaes 4 4 
13. Health—physical defects ........... 2 3 1 6 
14. Meeting parents—reporting to...... 1 5 6 
15. Holding failing pupils.............. 1 1 2 
UME CER cis Vanna dinnue ds sanewends 110 78 49 24 261 




















14. Adaptation of method to pupil needs. 
This theme appeared in a dozen variations. There were prob- 
lems concerning the brighter pupils, the slower pupils, individuals 
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in a heterogeneous group, changes in time limits, changes in 
quantity of load, shift in grade placement of subject matter, the 
general adaptation of subject matter to the grade, adaptations 
to obtain specific goals, occasional question of remedial instruc- 
tion, questions of trusting pupil initiative in activities, utilization 
of special projects, and adaptations to environmental conditions. 
Here are statements of significant problems: 


Do you think this section of Grade VI can do the work as outlined or 
shall I modify the assignment for the month? (This section was a slow- 
going class of 27 pupils, the greater part being over age, thirteen years to 
nearly sixteen years. One-third of the class had come from a rural section.) 

Problem presented by two sixth grade teachers: Would the story of 
Hannibal make a subject for the sixth grade annual play? 

First grade teacher: How to arrange spelling words so that they will 
be available to children for reference. 

A request for help in adapting instruction to a group with wide range 
of mental ability, 1.Q. from 40 to 120. (No special rooms. An unusually 
varying group of individuals had sifted into a fifth grade room, making 
a situation which confounded the teacher.) 

In a pre-primary group of children there are several children in the 
upper level of the class who show more ability to read than is ordinarily 
expected. The teacher made inquiry as to the type of reading material 
which should be used as beginning reading material for this small group. 

A kindergarten teacher explained certain preparation for reading in 
Grade I that she was making easily and naturally with her kindergarten 
children and asked for further help in the same direction. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Problems involving the selection or provision of materials of 
instruction, supplies, and equipment, the interpretation of courses 
of study, outlines, etc., and the use of varied articles of equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials constituted a very considerable 
portion of the problems brought to the supervisor by classroom 
teachers. In fact nearly 17 per cent of all the problems sub- 
mitted during the week fell in this classification. Subdividing 
the list further, the teacher’s chief concern was for the provision 
of materials of instruction, supplies, and equipment. Her next 
chief emphasis lay in securing help as to their selection, and, 
thirdly, she was interested to secure advice as to their use. She 
displayed little interest in the preparation of outlines, bulletins, 
and other similar materials, and still less in securing help for 
the interpretation of plans and outlines. However, this item 
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might have figured much more largely had the record been made 
earlier in the school year. 


1. Selection of materials of instruction, supplies, and equipment. 


Table III gives an analysis of the problems involving the 
selection of equipment. Perhaps its chief value lies in the fact 
that the majority of these questions went to the general super- 
visor rather than to the principal. The following statements 
indicate the kind of problems which teachers presented with ref- 
erence to the selection of materials: 


What map work is suitable for fourth grade social science? 

What kind of paint do you use on clay? 

A teacher about to give a demonstration lesson on the Mediterranean 
countries asked which records of the opera Carmen best illustrated the 
spirit of Spain. 

Suggest suitable Negro songs for fifth grade minstrel performance. 

A request for a suggestive list of books for pleasure reading for an 
isolated one-room school. The children of the community rely on the 
school, almost exclusively, for reading material. 

Would like help in selecting the best creative effort in verse and story 
to preserve in booklet. 

A teacher new to a first grade situation was not sure of the type of 
individual reading material which may be used to supplement class work. 
A request was given to have the first grade demonstration teacher bring 
samples of this material on her next visit. 


2. Preparation of outlines, bulletins, teacher aids, etc. 
This item included such problems as the following: 


Helping teacher and class outline an article for publication. 

Preparing a visual education program for a fifth grade. 

Helping new teacher prepare the English plans for seventh grade. 
' Helping first grade teacher prepare plans for the reading table. 

Use of a student chart as part of the remedial program in reading. 

Method of keeping charts for health teams. 


3. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, and books. 
Only a half-dozen problems fell in this grouping: 


Helping a teacher interpret a set of practice exercises accompanying a 
new set of readers. 

Helping principal to understand a particular form being used for the 
observation of students doing practice teaching. 

Advising teacher as to a certain unit of the new course of study. 

Explaining further an outline to be used by teachers of retarded pupils. 

Advising an art teacher as to what constitutes a satisfactory plan of 
work, 
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TABLE III 


An ANALYsIs oF ProspLems INvoLviNG SELECTION oF EQUIPMENT 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 














Prin- | CITY | Rurat |Specrar 
TYPE OF PROBLEM CIPAL Super- | Super- | SuPER- 
VISOR VISOR VISOR 
1. Planning equipment needed for enter- 
MII ice iciod aunts dosenaaieseee sve 1 
a. Selecting colors for pageant ....... 1 
b. Selecting costumes ...........-002 1 
c. Selecting Negro songs............. 1 
GC. PIOCUNS DIA Ski ee Riise cesses 1 
2. Books: 
CPOE Mons ebaacdiveeteekouss 1 8 2 1 
PONE oh Grancsins ealualbauesesccas 4 4 
Cn BURDICIIORIRIT: i cscasccsesvasccee 2 3 
d. For specific purposes.............. 2 3 1 
e. To recommend current newspaper... 2 
3. Equipment: 
DR IDEUBE kaaescaasacatiiatmes eats 1 
MRED Nias eo sncdocestweeckieesie 1 
4. Materials: 
a. Geography, history, civics ......... 2 2 
DRONE adi cclliade sie teesdesleders 1 2 
COMED PORE 6c oN soil Pe See eae es 1 2 1 
MIR As io esinic sWisenss pie Hons Fee 1 
e. Construction purposes, industrial 
RE ci cos saweorss Rhaswceao sr ndeeae 2 1 1 
£. FRIRE 3h Sheed Pines fae 2 
CERNE sinirdolien ence chuawsa same 4 
Di OE OUND ocsivins ce eps nroucciens 1 
LRIRNE fo isesiay ccelcumadaeshepase eases 5 
5. Selection of poems (for language) to be 
TOG oo iecieieensorne sister eamthnaseueaes 2 
G6BIGCHON Ol BUGOSs. 5.6.6.5 <s.0sa0oenedeewes> 1 
7. Selection of class products for exhibition 
B; MRM Sc ica Coca EAT rhaioweeeee 2 
PES ese coals sas a ntwadens bres ae ste 12 35 16 16 




















4. Provision of materials of instruction, supplies, and equipment. 


As in the case of selection, so for the provision of materials, 
classroom teachers turn to the supervisor rather than to the 
principal. Table IV indicates the various items requested of 
each of the four main groups of supervisory officers considered. 
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TABLE IV 


ProsteMs INVOLVING THE Provision or EquiIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


or INSTRUCTION 











SS SINE cccilactlis cig in 
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TYPE OF PROBLEM 


PRIN- 
CIPAL 


GEN- 
ERAL 
City 


SuPER- 


VISOR 


GEN- 

ERAL 
RUBAL 
SuPER- 
VISOR 


SPECIAL 
SUPER- 
VISOR 





1. Stage: 
OCMNEEG. 6 crs sentanncsuncaanevkredan os 
To find a certain play... ....00<6-60. 
2. Books, texts—basal and supplementary. . 
Library—room or general ............ 
BM NOONE 4, ine wdoaiedcances aaveous 


Special uses (occasions, etc.)......... 
BDRM, adaden vaticcesarsccncccus ee 
Portable blackboard ............eeee: 
Securing permission to use chairs..... 
PE OE CUE ei iccasutecesccesceaces 
DONDE ecccccsedsnsactidabexdssacveees 
Records for music appreciation....... 
Slides from State Education Depart- 
WEG vv bec nccaciccwede canes seeded 
De CUES oiS ete eiccdieres 
Stencil paper for mimeographing songs 
UONOOUEK ers Spice ceteenecacceeusonde 
IE is add Sued dae wend vaseecunee 

4. Materials—not specified ............... 
For activity programs..............6. 
Individualized instruction ........... 
Reading materials for bright or slow 
CR a eda tdeddneraws cvaends 

Test materials—reading ............. 
STRING s cinis cdoueselusexaces adds 
English—oral and written............ 
Construction, hand work, seat work .. 
CI aoc nevicetgvaspieasewee 
PIR ir eeedineicicitsnanedsews 
ED civic as cnvaccnaces nes 
MIs Sacicicniccconvexadaes 
PRUNE a bce vadndaCidewcereexenens nye 
POON niedet he divecddeesecdete tae 
CleOeraDhG; DIMOPS 66 cocci cccccccnns 

G; TERRES © a 5 hove kdedecssciccwseads 
CO: Commies OF MN acco ies i ials drei ee 
7. Health—school lunch, etc............... 
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The following statements indicate the infinite variety of re- 
quests presented to supervisory officers for the provision of 
equipment, materials, and supplies: 


A teacher working on an art project of Indian pottery asked for a list 
of art songs of Indian origin with stories about them. 

Where to get musical instruments and supplies for making musical in- 
struments. 

Where can I find musical settings of Eugene Field’s poems? 

Where can I find a short life of Schubert? 

Another teacher had made playground supervision at the noon and recess 
period her major hobby, and she wanted books, pamphlets, and personal 
help on games and playground activities. 

Have you any arithmetic material that I may have to use in a remedial 
way with my slow-moving group? 

Where to find materials and method for making clay bowls in an Indian 
problem. 

How to build up a “grade room library” with no funds, discussed with 
an interested teacher. (The school funds are given to the library which 
serves the entire system, which is remote from some of our elementary 
schools, and to which the smaller children cannot well go.) 


5. Suggestions concerning use of equipment and supplies. 


The following statements indicate the range of problems pre- 
sented to supervisors in the form of requests for help in the use 
of materials and supplies: 


Should ink be used in penmanship in second grade? 

Helping a teacher to use the balopticon as an assistance in helping a 
reading situation. The foreign children have a double difficulty, having so 
small an understandable vocabulary. By using the balopticon in a 
darkened room, pictures may be thrown on the blackboard and the names 
written on the board on the pictures. Then, lighting the room, the class 
is tested on the group of words. The picture is easily thrown on the board 
again, and the slow readers are greatly helped, visual, auditory, and written 
expression being simultaneous. 


The first of these two problems is a purely routine matter 
which every teacher should understand; the second deals with 
an instrument whose use has been confined primarily to the ex- 
perimental laboratory. Between these two extremes we find the 
following requests: 


Miss O. wanted to know how to use the hectograph. 
A teacher asked how to dye materials for a project. 
How to construct moving picture device. 
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Recently a new set of music readers has been placed in the schools. 
Several inquiries were made regarding the method to be used. 

Upon introduction of Lennes arithmetic pads, there were many requests 
during week for showing how to use these pads. 

A teacher of retarded children wanted to know how to make use of 
reference materials for reading with three different groups of children in 
the same class. The teachers have been basing all work in arithmetic, 
reading, and spelling on activities carried on under the social studies in- 
volving excursions, human needs, service, etc. 

Shop instructor wanted suggestions for a large poster sign—MaKINna 
CHARACTER WITH Toots—after a faculty meeting where character education 
was discussed. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


In this section were listed those questions and problems in- 
volved in the organization and management of classrooms. The 
only ones omitted were those that bore directly upon discipline 
or pupil control. 


1. Economical use of time and effort. 


Twenty different problems appeared in this classification. The 
first five listed below appeared two or more times. 


Length of specific drill periods. 

How to do everything required in time allotted. 

Amount of work to be done in specified time. 

Amount of time to be allowed to specified tasks. 

Time adjustment on daily program. 

How much time to spend on word drill before oral reading. 

Desirable distribution of time for recreation. 

Desirable distribution of time between silent and oral reading. 

The best period or time for specified duties. 
’ Readjustments in use of time allotted for specific functions. 

The use of pupils’ time as punishment. 

Change of materials used as result of limitations in time. 

Units of subject matter to be stressed in order to cover specified course 
in specified time. 

Program too crowded for story telling. 

Time limit for selections in material content. 

How to spend surplus time left after required units are completed. 

How to arrange program to allow more time for creative activities. 

Children reproduce stories well: How much time should they spend 
in original story writing? 

How distribute time between three sections of a grade group classified 
on basis of ability. 

How much of the recitation period should a teacher give to a slow 
pupil? 
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2. The economic use of materials. 


Few questions of this type appeared. Those that did occur, 
briefly stated, were: 


How to correlate economically reading with other subjects. 

The effective placement of new books. 

The effective use of opportunities to visit museum and other places of 
interest. 

Economical use of materials. 

How to do work in time specified. 

Correlation of reading with other subjects. 

How to preserve back issues of daily news bulletins. 


3. Organization of pupil groups. 


Seven types of problems under this heading appeared two or 
more times. 


Grouping of class for recitation or other activity during certain speci- 
fied periods. 

Organization for group activities. Under this general heading was a 
subsidiary problem: the maximum number of pupils desirable for visual 
instruction. 

Desirable number of pupils in a specified class. 

Grouping, the basis not specified. 

Grouping of grades for specific purposes in a rural school. 

Division of grade class in smaller groups on basis of pupil ability. 

Regrouping of subnormal children. 


Other problems appearing singly were: 

Permitting pupils to recite in different grades according to their sub- 
ject grade attainment. 

Requirements or standards for different subdivisions of grade. 

Time allotments for different groups in same grade room. 

Grouping on basis of attendance. 

Grade placement of children with different abilities. 


The difficulties confronting many teachers for the newer type 
of work in the elementary school are well expressed in the 
following statement: “The children in my fifth grade are 
strongly divided in their project work. Three projects have been 
suggested. How can I let the children carry on these three 
projects and yet keep the three big committees in one big asso- 
ciated group?” 

A higher stage of development on the part of the teacher in 
this special field is indicated in this question: “A language 
teacher wants to plan for a group division of her language class. 
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She wishes thereby to take care of individual differences in a 
grade which differs much in degrees of intelligence. She submits 
plans.” 


4. Teacher and pupil responsibility in classroom management. 


Two types of problems appeared in this grouping: first, those 
indicating a desire on the part of the teacher for a clearer under- 
standing of her own responsibilities; second, a more or less gen- 
eral desire on the part of the teacher to find ways and means 
of increasing the pupils’ sense of responsibility. The two types 
are well illustrated in the following statements: 


A sixth grade teacher wanted to discuss purpose and types of com- 
munity programs. Her group was to have charge of such a program in 
a few weeks and she felt inadequate as to procedure and results desired. 

Organization of the routing of the class is a problem with this teacher. 
During a conference she wished specific help in placing the individual 
responsibility of pupils, in matters of passing of classes and distribution 
of materials. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE 


In this section were grouped all of those problems that seemed 
to have any bearing whatsoever on the desire of teachers for 
professional growth. In it were included those problems bearing 
upon the growth of teachers through visitation. 


1. Constructive teachers’ meetings. 


The four statements below indicate the range of problems 
which challenge teachers’ meetings: 


Whether it would be profitable to organize a P. T. A. in the district. 
' Meetings to plan for following functions: 
a. Student council play for assembly. 
b. Parents’ meeting in the kindergarten. 
c. Memorial Day exercises. 
d. Play festival given by physical education department. 

At the regular conference with the training staff, during a discussion of 
Harold Rugg’s article in the Teachers College Record upon the “American 
Experimental School,” members of the staff asked me the following ques- 
tions: 

a. How do you differentiate between the work of Meriam and Kil- 
patrick as to concepts of education and the learning process? 
b. Where in California are the leading experimental schools? 
c. What does he mean by the statement that “personality is an or- 
chestration of rhythms”? 
d. If it is proper and right that the lives of children be integrated 
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through the school as a whole, how can we apply this integration 
to our own situation? 

e. Which do you think more integrating for children—to teach through 
industrial work at the time it is needed during the social science 
period or any other period, or to postpone it to the regular in- 
dustrial arts period? 

f. How can a training school with only five hundred children main- 
tain a control group such as Rugg denotes? 


In this grouping were included those problems in which the 
supervisor helped a teacher plan or prepare a talk or address 
for an educational meeting, such as: “Discussed with a fourth 
grade teacher an outline of a talk on map teaching which she 
had been requested to give at the School Masters’ Club, an 
annual conference of Michigan teachers.” 


2. Capitalization of best practices of teachers. 


Thirty-five supervisors reported problems which indicated 
teachers’ interests in this method of supervision. Below is a 
list of the types of problems presented by teachers: 


Visitation, purposes not specified 
Individual 
Group 
Questions concerning place to visit 
Visitation, purposes specified 
To observe a teacher doing similar work 
To observe good English teaching 
To study the Contract System of work 
To observe an interesting project completed 
To study the teaching of phonics 
To study standard test procedure 
To observe superior teaching 
Use of school exhibits 
Use of school news organ 
Demonstration 
Encouraging pupils to visit other schools or classes 
Taking pupils to places of interest 
Encouraging teachers to exercise initiative 


These are typical statements: 


The organization of reading groups is a difficult problem for this in- 
experienced teacher. She asked to be given an opportunity to visit an 
experienced teacher as the best means of help. 

It is our turn to give an assembly program. I have never worked out 
an original program. Will you please show me how to make it an out- 
growth of regular school activity? 
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Another teacher new to the system was quite insistent that she be given 
a “rule of thumb” direction regarding the course of study. Seemed to 
find much difficulty in grasping the idea that much is left to her own 
initiative. 

Teacher came to ask the advisability of taking her group across town 
to another school, to talk with another grade that had just finished a study 
of transportation. She thought it might stimulate the interest of her 
group and give them some suggestions of ways to approach the study of 
transportation, which they were just beginning. 


3. Codperative curriculum revision. 


These are typical problems and indicate the type of codpera- 
tion supervisors are securing from teachers: 

What can I read to help me prepare for next week’s curriculum revision 
work in phonetics? 

A teacher who is new to the system asked if it would be considered 
disloyal to try to interest her grade committee in a new writing method 
which she felt is superior to the one in use. She was encouraged to go 
ahead, since for the most part such changes in policy do begin in just 
that way. The ensuing study will be very educational and the change 
may be desirable. 

Teacher asked for the codperation of the grade teachers in compiling 
a book of creative work from the system this year. 

The teachers are now working upon a course of study in geography, each 
teacher being responsible for a small unit. A teacher asked for help and 
for material on “shelter.” 

Two teachers of speech correction who are compiling data for a Course 
of Study in Speech Correction are constantly asking advice and help as 
they progress with the work. 


4. Professional study; advancement in service. 

Most of the problems listed under the second part of the 
foregoing caption indicated a desire on the part of the teacher 
to change her professional salary level. A typical illustration 
of a desire to change that did not imply financial considerations 
was: “Conference with teacher who wishes to change her work 
from that of kindergarten teacher to one of clinical psychology 
work for young children.” _ 

Another type of problem is the teacher with limited back- 
ground who desires to keep abreast of newer movements or even 
to improve her skill in daily classroom teaching. The following 
is indicative of the latter phase of the problem: ‘A conscien- 
tious teacher of years of experience, a fine teacher of the old 
type when memory work was used almost exclusively, came in 
to ask what she could do to improve her history teaching.” 
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Other problems of this type presented by classroom teachers 
to supervisors are: 


Selection of professional magazine 
Summer study 
General 
To specific ends 
Selection of professional books 
Reading 
Teaching of arithmetic 
Speech handicaps 
How to teach 
Activity programs 
Study of professional materials new to the teacher 
Help in the preparation of new materials by the teacher 
Educational references to readings 
General 
Discipline 
Experimental schools 
Horn books 
Leave of absence for further study 
Securing advance credit 
Preparation of papers or theses for university credit 


5. Teacher experimentation. 


These are representative of the experiments being carried on 
by classroom teachers concerning the development of which they 
wish supervisory assistance: 


Teacher asked permission to try experimentally the Standard Service 
Arithmetic. She was asked to submit her reasons and definite plans; 
then the request was granted and books were ordered. 

Another first grade teacher who is trying out a certain reading system 
wished me to note the great amount of preparation needed for each lesson 
and the lack of phonics. Asked her to keep a record of all the strong and 
weak points as she would be called upon to give her opinion before the 
committee on reading a little later in the year. 

Teacher presented a plan for a building project on Russia compared 
with the United States. This is to be an experiment on correlation of all 
departments of the Platoon and is a voluntary contribution on the part 
of Miss ——. 

In a group of pre-primary and slow first grade children the teacher was 
trying the experiment of having an activities period in which she super- 
vised the work being done. The teacher discussed the problem and 
wished to report on my next visit whether the work done in the super- 
vised period would carry over to the type of work done when children 
worked independently. 
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6. The teachers’ desire for self-improvement. 
This was indicated by the following: 


Teachers are rated. One brought her rating sheet with request that I 
go over it step by step to show how she might improve. 

How can I overcome being disturbed by movement and the amount of 
noise necessary in carrying on worth-while activities? 

Teacher asks for advice regarding her ability to teach first grade rather 
than third grade. 


The few problems reported in this category indicate that ques- 
tions of self-analysis are infrequently found among the problems 
carried by the teacher to her supervisor. 


ARTICULATION OF COORDINATING AGENCIES 


Of the sixteen problems listed in this grouping, most were 
concerned directly with the codrdination of instructional and 
health service. These are typical: 

The medical examinations in the colored school being still incomplete, 
a teacher wishes assistance in persuading the doctor to include her school 
in the very near future. 

Investigating a case with school nurse in regard to a deaf child. (We 
succeeded in having tonsil operation for child.) 

The nurse finds large percentage of my class underweight. 


School nurse asked me to help with a crowd of children who were 
having the Schick Test. 


PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 


Many problems presented to supervisors by classroom teachers 
dealt primarily with administrative issues or were so poorly de- 
fined that they could not be placed in any of the groupings 
discussed in the foregoing pages of this chapter. These consti- 
tuted approximately 13 per cent of the total number of problems. 

In the following paragraphs the various problems listed under 
each of the foregoing types are enumerated: 


1. Teachers. 

The problems most frequently met were those involving build- 
ing up of codperative effort among teachers, transfer or change 
of position, and placement or assignment. Other problems men- 
tioned one or more times were promotion, arrangement for social 
affairs, general evaluation of work, recommendation for new 
position, remuneration or salary, leave of absence, health, after 
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TABLE V 
PRoBLEMS PERTAINING PRIMARILY TO ADMINISTRATIVE IssuES 
TYPE OF PROBLEM No. Casns 

MEE nian Sabo Saniedanedis > Sok cobs sah eum daaaniasies 39 
PAHINE: 50:5 6.05.0 duals lehpwmsieseecbuem ex shiaiew ane sex ouenaeaasis 29 
SUI ios Gb cudtuae ps eadeesaheamenasinneteoweinied a 16 
TEIN, ones Sccncisiem enn eranedsceeasceewewsnae cas 14 
Ne EE Ss casos paannadcene dear saGeraassaGaesewes eee 13 
UN OOS. i556 css ene vcicbicda cddcrsbsscarerdcaee 12 
AOE AT INO 56 556k sie 6 ck bi SSS Sede neircevedecdects 12 
Student, practice, or substitute teachers ............0.se0e0 10 
Questions concerning routine, instructional, or material mat- 

ME Li icuahecchctitasse a anneanssaneehenc thse eecuewsineees 9 
Talks on different groups ....... Skane eR ed Memes emen eee : 7 
ae ee eee pec pieces eerenies 6 
POND I EMD) cs. 5 chin. ahs wicw soa essa davad poekuenenens 5 
POO Ge coho ab ole cess sss aamce een saensAssesa kaecdaunenee 5 
SOUR ANUAOTRIIOIE : 6:55:0:ssisla'sacnecdes desversnseesasacuser 3 
Interpretation of questions ..... SES rt ee 3 
PRCA MOM IBIBUS 6 oi 6.0n0'e 60s ds 0006 fardseteeeesedards 3 
ING BIA MORIOS 6 dis.tin'ss-cn once cdeaninswoenchoseenee® 2 
MOR ha cicte7s ps sina dat dobbs Gund We VNma ewe dels Seaees VKH 2 
DONG .os.60.0 0's sess vicawn samsaehcbabdeca sense scacten 16 
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school responsibilities, release from contract, making up work 
lost from illness, securing auditorium privileges for pupils, and 
visitation. Occasionally a question of ethics arose, as in the 
following: 

Teacher wanted to know what to do about applying for another posi- 
tion. She wanted one in her own town, but whether vacancy would exist 
could not be settled until close of term. Should she apply for another 


position, for which she had been recommended by the supervisor, and 
later resign if she obtained the one nearer home? 


2. Pupils. 


Problems mentioned five or more times were control or disci- 
pline, securing of auditorium privileges, and special health prob- 
lems. Others involved promotion, rate of progress, placement, 
character training, cheating, adjustment of mentally defective 
cases, public appearance of groups of pupils, securing of working 
papers, preparation of equipment for pupil activities, and send- 
ing flowers to sick teachers. 
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3. Requirements. 


It is well that teachers should question the special require- 
ments, rules, and standards established by any administrative 
organization. Teachers did question requirements concerning 
the preparation of blanks, established standards, use of tests, 
required methods, etc. The following is typical of the questions 
teachers ask concerning requirements that have been arbitrarily 
established: “Why should a teacher be rated by a supervisor 
on the basis of median of county tests not standardized?” 


4. Extra-classroom activities. 


The problems of this group were listed under five different 
headings: (a) physical education, including the refereeing and 
scheduling of games, standards for competition, securing equip- 
ment, and the organization of field days; (b) the visiting of 
places of interest, such as, museum, industrial plant, public 
buildings; (c) school publications, including preparation of 
materials and securing of advertising; (d) finding leadership for 
the school orchestra; and (e) ways and means of increasing 
deposits in school banking. 

The following problem suggested a new adventure into the 
realm of interschool competition: “In a four-room school are 
we allowed to have a mixed dodge ball team to enter in the 
field day meet? If we enter a boys’ dodge ball team, must the 
boys weigh 95 pounds or less?” 


5. Child accounting. 


Ways and means of increasing attendance particularly of in- 
different pupils was the chief item. Other problems included 
methods of rating pupils, keeping of registers or records, and the 
control or elimination of tardiness. 


6. Business management. 


The following quotation indicates one type of problem which 
comes to the classroom supervisor as a part of her contribution 
to the business management of schools: “The requisitions are 
all gone over with the director of kindergarten and four copies 
are filled out—one for the business office, one for the building 
principal, one for the supervisor’s office, and one for the kinder- 
garten director.” 

Other problems involve the annual inventories of classroom 
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supplies, equipment, requests for repairs, assignment of equip- 
ment, evaluating or checking equipment, making readjustments 
of room space, illegal purchase of books, and lack of fuel. 


7. Materials of instruction. 

This is a typical problem: “In connection with our geography 
work in fifth grade, the children have been writing the stories of 
the different people studied. If I bring them down, could you 
have them typed for me so that we can make a booklet of 
people’s stories?” Typing, printing or mimeographing materials 
for classroom use constituted the chief problem in this group. 
Others were the evaluation of materials, cataloguing and index- 
ing, tracing lost materials, and the loan of materials. 


8. Problems involving student or substitute teachers. 
This is a typical problem: 


Was consulted as to the type of problem to assign to a student doing 
practice teaching in kindergarten. It was decided that the teacher should 
write a plan for a conference with a student teacher under her super- 
vision, who was having difficulty in keeping the activities going well, 
directing the children so they would be busy in worth-while ways. The 
student teacher centered her interest upon a small group of children and 
lost sight of the room as a whole. 


9. Advice on routine instructional matters and use of materials. 

These are typical problems: 

Please tell me again when I am to send specimen papers to Miss B. 

Are we going to have the new state department tests in geography for 
our pupils this spring? 

10. Talks to different groups. 

Two teachers wished the supervisor to address a P. T. A. meet- 
ing for which the teacher was responsible. A third wished the 
supervisor’s advice in the selection of speakers. Other teachers 
were responsible for preparing programs for class, for assembly, 
and for Girl Scouts’ Council, and sought the supervisor as 
speaker. 


11. Exhibits. 


Preparation of materials and class products for exhibits both 
in school and outside, preparation for shows and plays and even 
participation in a clean-up week were issues that came to the 
attention of the supervisor. 
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12. Course of study. 


A few questions involved primarily the administration of the 
course of study—when it would be changed, the distribution of 
outlines and lesson plans, its content, and its daily time sched- 
ules. This is an interesting illustration: 

The most frequent request for help during this period pertained to 
revision or adaptation of daily schedule. A recent change in course of 
study was the cause. Suggestions had been made for a freer type of 
program, larger units, more opportunity to adapt to varying conditions. 
Many teachers asked help. Programs before had been uniform and quite 
formal. 


13. Books. 


State adoptions—local changes, evaluation for certain pur- 
poses, purchase of books for pupils or selling of books owned by 
the school were questions that supervisors had to consider. 


14. Social-civic problems. 


Three problems appeared involving the supervisor’s assistance 
in helping needy children and in building up parents’ organiza- 
tions for the solution of civic problems. 


15. Miscellaneous. 


In addition to the problems involving classroom management, 
preparation of reports, interpretation of questionnaires, and 
adjustment of parental complaints, supervisors met these issues: 
how to influence state legislation; how to treat well-meaning but 
disturbing visitors; religious education; visual instruction; 
remedial work; schedules for opening and closing school; the 
comparative value of instruction in local and district schools 
visited; the desirability of extended recess periods to allow 
time for conference with supervisor; raising money to pay a 
delegate’s expenses to state meeting; evaluating a teacher’s 
rating sheet; securing additional room space; and how to venti- 
late the room. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. For a period of one week during the second semester of 
1928-1929, 154 supervisors kept a record of the problems brought 
to them by classroom teachers. These 1682 problems were clas- 
sified into six main groups having a total of 45 subdivisions. 

2. Among the 154 supervisory officers reporting, there were 
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60 assistant superintendents and general supervisors, 42 princi- 
pals, 20 rural, 20 special, and 12 non-classified supervisors. All 
things considered, it is interesting to note that general super- 
visors, urban and rural, face a relatively larger number of re- 
quests involving instructional materials, classroom organization, 
and the use of methods than do principals. The principal is 
especially wanted for advice in the use of standard tests, evalua- 
tion of outcomes of instruction, solving of individual needs and 
difficulties, adaptation of method to pupil needs, and in problems 
involving administrative features. 

3. According to the data submitted, teachers expressed very 
little interest in the aims and objectives of education; had these 
data been collected at the beginning of the year, it is possible 
that more stress might have been laid upon this item. 

4. Other phases of supervisory service seldom requested by 
teachers were: helping pupils evaluate their own work, the eco- 
nomic use of materials, codperative curriculum revision, and 
improvement of personal and professional limitations. 

5. The codperative aspect of supervision appeared noticeably 
in these sections: requests for desirable methods, observation at 
the request of teachers, diagnosis of teaching difficulties, the 
provision of materials of instruction, and in the problems of an 
administrative nature. Codperative effort made its best appear- 
ance in those problems growing out of the activity type of 
elementary school program. , 

6. If one thinks in terms of the total number of problems re- 
ported, the interest of teachers in the creative aspects of their 
work appeared negligible; but many problems reported indicated 
that teachers and supervisors were doing their best to develop 
the latent abilities of individual pupils and to shape the environ- 
ment, so far as method, organization, and equipment are con- 
cerned, to facilitate creative expression. 

7. These problems disclosed little effort directly aimed at 
stimulating critical thinking on the part of pupils. Seventy-one 
problems involved the use of measurement, but the majority of 
these were concerned with the technique of giving and the 
clerical work that follows administration rather than with in- 
terpretation and use. 

8. Judging from these data reported by supervisors, teachers 
are primarily interested in gaining a more effective command of 
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the tools of instruction, and in securing help to solve the prob- 
lems created by the misfits—the slow, the indifferent, and the 
unruly. They are more interested in devices than in methods 
that grip fundamental principles. The supervisor’s understand- 
ing of the teachers’ needs invariably involves “How?” rather 
than “Why?” 
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CHAPTER III 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS OF NEEDED SUPERVISORY 
ASSISTANCE 


This chapter reviews the need for supervision as stated by 
teachers. It is an inventory of problems which teachers con- 
sider of sufficient importance to bring to the attention of super- 
visors. These data pertain to reports made by teachers over 
the period of one week during the second semester of 1928- 
1929. 

A total of twenty-one states and the District of Columbia are 
represented in the replies. They are: Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. The majority 
of replies are from New York State; California and Massachu- 
setts hold second place. With the exception of fourteen cases, 
the teachers are connected with city school systems. The grade 
assignments include all grades from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. The length of service ranges from seven 
months to forty-four years. The median length of service is 
thirteen and a half years. Of the 229 teachers replying, 72 have 
taught less than ten years, while 34 have had less than five years’ 
experience. 

These data present a great variety of questions and difficulties. 
They are considered under each of the following major groups: 
Aims and Methods of Teaching, Instructional Materials, Class- 
room Organization, Pupil Control, Professional Growth in Serv- 
ice, Miscellaneous, and Administration. 


Aims AND MetHops or TEACHING 


A total of 242 statements indicating need for assistance 
through supervision related to aims and methods of teaching. 
These statements are classified as indicated in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 


TeacHers’ Reports of Neepep Supervisory ASSISTANCE 








1. Aims and methods of teaching—46% 


a. Interpretation of aims and objectives .................-. 0.3% 
b. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such 
social traits as initiative and self-control .................. 3.0 
c. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work..... 1.0 
d. Suggestions concerning the nature or use of desirable 
MN SP irsiees ete ae eae 16.0 


(a) General methods 
(b) Special methods or devices 


e. Suggestions for developing integrated units of subject matter 0.3 
f. Constructive criticism of teaching observed ............... 0.2 
g. Observation upon request of teachers or pupils ............ 1.0 
h. Demonstrations for teacher in classroom .................. 5.0 
i. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties .........cccccceccccceces 3.0 
j. Evaluation of outcomes of instruction .............2eeee- 0.2 
k. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements 2.0 
1. Construction and interpretation of informal objective meas- 
COI vircix dota cckncceesnccuowes Uieeunieeueereeteds 03 
m. Advice concerning individual problems of learning ........ 12.0 
n. Adaptation of material of instruction to pupil needs ...... 2.0 
2. Instructional materials—6% 
a. Selection of materials of instruction, supplies and equipment 3.0 
b. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, books, ete. .... 03 
c. Securing books, outlines, materials of instruction, etc. ..... 3.0 
d. Evolving new curriculum units or materials of instruction.. 0.0 
3. Classroom organization—10% 
a. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort.... 5.0 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials...... 0.3 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil groups.... 2.0 
d. Suggestions concerning teacher and pupil responsibility in 
MIMO TAGE Sos cute cacescdeewccesueusus oc 2.0 
e. Suggestions concerning organization and conduct of plan for 
PRGWIMINE SIPING NOIR o's ro sixjanca s Aanlend ves pee Mae te R as Reeeon 1.0 


4. Pupil control (problems dealing with conduct and behavior of 
pupils) —22% ; 
a. Suggestions concerning the development of desirable sociai 


traits or eradication of undesirable traits ................. 7.0 
b. Analysis or handling of individual pupil problems of con- 
GHIRE Sirs te Te ci adeic einen Uphi seeder tues wand awetent 10.0 
c. Analysis or handling of group problems of discipline ....... 5.0 
5. Professional growth in service—2% 
a. Preparation for participation in teachers’ meetings ........ 0.3 


b. Making best practices available to entire corps of teachers 
(exhibits, schoél news organ, visitation, demonstrations, etc.) 1.0 
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TABLE VI—Continued 








c. Codperative curriculum revision (teachers in system have 
opportunity to serve on committees, criticize tentative 


OBUIRER MELE) di. ccs Via sxnds cewocunG oes teres civoroeenseaie 0.0% 
d. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in ser- 

WIOOMOIR: sacusrwsseaSaskwaseesGG Sasso se sapennen te lanes 03 
e. Experimentation with new method or materials ........... 0.3 
f. Suggestions for improvement of limitations, both pro- 

Scepinna SBA GEORG) cc xesesahisaanvewwens + ceoanss ures 0.3 


6. Miscellaneous (complaints, problems of relationship, submerged 
problems, poor preparation, etc.).—4 % 
a. Complaints (over-crowded conditions, need of more super- 


WUD IED ss 6-<anwisias 25 <a WSeSod SRG WS SAEs Hoe sewed asleesie 10 
b. Personal relationships and difficulties ..............0..0005 10 
c. Submerged problems (real significance not clear) ......... 1.0 
d. Complex, not easily classifiable because infringing on sev- 

eral fields ........ hicks wipe SGI RAN SSH NEN OeRt sine EHD e SS 1.0 

7. Administration—10% 

ROAR ITNE 5s axe Raw base WER CURT AS AK SUR REA ew ChE CNS 7.0 
Di EROINO OUR (6.5 656.0505 Seal¥a tuesman old dewetase sane seeeee 10 
ORION 5554 scnecnses aa baeecassecie sees cu hawecea eure 0.3 
d. Articulation of codrdinating agencies ................0e008 2.0 


1. Interpretation of aims and objectives. 


Less than half of one per cent of the teachers commented upon 
this item. One statement is as follows: 

Shall I teach to an average group who have only two or three more 
years in school the things that seem necessary as an aid to their livelihood, 
or is there somewhere a list of practical things that a child of sixteen 
should know before he leaves school? A teacher has the curriculum for 
the child who plans to go into high school. Where is the guide for the 
teaching of those who must leave school? Should a teacher of retarded 
children strive toward academic achievement or should she direct their 
study toward an understanding of the vocations and life situations? 

While the evidence is based only upon random sampling from 
these data, it is clear that the teachers replying to these ques- 
tionnaires are not thinking in terms of fundamental objectives. 
This is significant and indicates a line of endeavor for the pres- 
ent and future which should receive the best thought and effort 
of all engaged in the teaching profession. This particular item 
offers a serious challenge to the administrators and supervisors 
of a school system for clearer definition and interpretation of 
the major objectives of the system as a whole as well as of each 
unit within the system. 
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2. Initiative and self-control. 


The small number of cases pertaining to the development of 
initiative and self-control seem to indicate that many teachers 
are not recognizing the importance of this element in child 
growth. The frequent reference to specific subjects shows the 
extent to which the teacher is thinking of the subject rather 
than of the development of right habits, attitudes, and the like. 
Several of the teachers in this group ask for assistance in helping 
children to become readjusted to a new grade. The following 
statement is a case in point: 


Problem of pupil who entered our grade from 3B: This child is unfor- 
tunate in his home environment. He is an only child and very much 
spoiled. He needs to develop through pupil participation such social 
traits as initiative and self-control; he needs to learn how to evaluate his 
own work. He was a failure in departmental work in the third grade. His 
transfer is one mainly of social readjustment. He has been very unhappy 
in his school surroundings, as well as a little below par in educational 
work. He is being given remedial help. He now is very happy in our 
informal school family, and in the codperative help which the other 
children give him. His placement was made through the advice of the 
school psychologist and the visiting teacher. 


Many of the statements might be interpreted as showing 
serious limitations on the part of teachers. They reflect poor 
judgment, meager background, narrow vision, and slight under- 
standing of the goals to be attained. The natural result of these 
limitations is the employment of poor methods of teaching. 


Today was an unbearably hot day and the children could not work. It 
was too warm to play games. They lacked ambition, and our supply of 
reading was about exhausted. Remedy: We drew pictures of the various 
animals we have met in the different countries, cut them out after color- 
ing them. Then each made his own poster and printed the name on it. 


How to keep the interest of all the pupils while one is reciting. For 
example, in arithmetic drill or spelling, when one child is called on the 
rest sit inattentive and if I call on other children to repeat the answer, 
many times they cannot do it. ‘Furthermore, many do not seem to care 
because they are not getting the work as quickly as they should. 

Today in both my seventh grades I was confronted with the question, 
“Where does active participation stop and disorder begin?” We began a 
new unit, the study of living things. Most of the work was concerned 
with the definition of an animal, and the division of animals into groups. 
The children were keenly interested. Their interest was of such a nature 
that they had great difficulty in controlling their tongues. Everyone 
was very impatient to express his ideas. The result was that the class was 
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noisy. However, I feel that most of the class grasped the important facts 
in the lesson. How could I have had less noise and yet not kill the 
interest in the subject? 


3. Nature or use of desirable method. 


Table VI indicates that the greatest number of requests are 
made for help concerning the nature or use of desirable methods. 
This is what one might anticipate. But an analysis of these 
statements shows that there is great divergence in the under- 
standing of teachers concerning worth-while methods and proc- 
esses. General methods dealing with fundamental principles are 
scarcely mentioned. In the main the need for help requested by 
the teacher approaches the field of special method. The great 
majority of cases, however, deal merely with devices for drill or 
a procedure to be employed in a single lesson. Reference to 
holding the attention of pupils, duties of monitors, correcting 
papers, complaints of lack of interest, review at the beginning 
and the end of a term’s work, and the like justifies a critical 
interpretation of these data. From them there appears to be 
little understanding of the learning process, of diagnosing indi- 
vidual difficulties, of applying remedial measures, or of adapting 
materials of instruction to meet individual differences. 

Such statements and questions as the following, however, show 
that some teachers are giving serious thought to worth-while 
procedures and are interested in receiving helpful suggestions: 


How should a teacher decide upon the topics for group or committee 
work in geography? If a class is studying Porto Rico, should one com- 
mittee read about products, one about people, and another about the 
cities, or should all three groups study just one of these at a time, taking 
different phases of the same topic? For example, if all three groups are 
studying about the people, one group could read about their homes, an- 
other about their work, and another about their religion and education. 
I have found that when different groups study separate large units the 
whole class does not learn certain fundamental facts, even when reports 
are made by each group. 


I never know just when to interrupt the chairman during a socialized 
recitation and take charge of the discussion. Is it better to let the children 
find their own way out of a difficult question and wait until after the 
lesson to correct them, or help them at the time? 


The subject matter for this group was selected for the particular purpose 
of widening the child’s horizon by teaching to a great extent through units 
of work. We selected a series of excursions, discussions, and study periods 
based on the immediate experiences and knowledge of this class, through 
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which problems in shelter, clothing, food, transportation, and safety were 
worked out. It was also through these units that practically all of the 
history-geography outlined for the grade was taught. The choice of these 
units and subjects afforded a rich opportunity for an increased amount 
of original work in dramatization, play writing, and composition of poems. 


Few references are made to procedures which help children to 
determine their own progress. One reference only is made to an 
activity program and this merely pertains to the care of paints 
and paint brushes. 

All subjects of the curriculum are included among the state- 
ments that are made, but the questions asked do not reveal an 
appreciation and understanding of the best in our modern tech- 
niques of teaching reading, arithmetic, spelling, and other sub- 
jects. The following statements reflect the narrow point of 
view: 

I should like to know a method by which every child in the room may 
always have a long pencil and some paper. 


What can we do to interest children who are one track readers to become 
balanced readers? 


I have forty-nine pupils in my home room. We have our forty word 
spelling test on Fridays. We would have gotten a 100% median if ten 
people hadn’t patched their words or traced over a letter. Is this due to 
writing in lower grades or is it a poor rule to take off for patching? It 
has been a problem. 


Geography class—children read assigned lesson. The problem—how to 
get information from the children on assigned lesson? Have tried reading 
a@ paragraph or two at a time and asking questions. This does not work 
very well. Have tried other methods, too. 


4. Integrated units of subject matter. 

. Less than half of one per cent of the teachers make comments 
that have any bearing upon this fundamental principle of teach- 
ing. The statements of these teachers show that they have little 
understanding of the great possibilities of bringing about closer 
interrelation of the content of all subjects. The necessity of 
making this principle function in the training of teachers ,is 
indicated through the meager evidence secured. The same ap- 
plies to the evaluation of outcomes of instruction; the construc- 
tion and interpretation of informal objective measures; and the 
pupil’s evaluation of his own work. These data imply that at 
the present time teachers in general are not conscious of the 
importance of these factors in modern teaching. 
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5. The observation of teaching upon request. 


Teachers who contribute to this study make almost no ref- 
erence to constructive criticisms which they have received from 
those who observed their teaching. The following statements are 
hopeful signs: 

At all times our principal is interested in the children’s work and keeps 
the interest alive by inviting children to bring any fine work to the office. 


By appointment a geography and a group of arithmetic lessons were 
taught by me for the principal, following which, encouragement and help- 
ful criticism were given. 


Music lessons were dragging, the children were not alert. I asked my 
music supervisor to visit me, allowing me to teach a lesson, then to 
criticize both my work and the children’s. This she did in a very helpful 
manner, stressing both the strong and weak points in the lesson and giving 
helpful suggestions. 


The fact that there is so little evidence of help rendered to 
teachers is one of the most serious indictments against some of 
the present programs of supervision. It emphasizes the need 
of providing a practicable procedure whereby teachers may re- 
ceive helpful comments and suggestions from those who are well 
equipped to give them. 

The conditions reflected through the above statements should 
not be interpreted merely as an indictment against teachers or 
supervisors. They are made solely for the purpose of using 
concrete material gleaned from teaching situations in different 
parts of the country. These statements should help to emphasize 
the importance of providing opportunities for teachers to become 
familiar with the best procedures known. One reason why many 
teachers are employing wasteful and unreliable methods of 
teaching is because they are not helped to know that there are 
more worth-while ones. The fundamental purpose of a well 
rounded program of supervision is to place such information 
before teachers and help them to modify their procedures in the 
light of the most reliable investigations that have been carried 
on during recent years. 


6. Demonstration teaching. 

From the evidence available apparently this means of ren- 
dering assistance to teachers is not provided to any marked 
degree. Demonstration teaching is referred to in art, music, 
arithmetic, English, health education, and gardening. The sub- 
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ject receiving the most help through this medium is art. Music 
is next in rank. This reflects the general trend of placing major 
emphasis upon the techniques involved in the teaching of the 
so-called “special subjects.” Some teachers express a desire to 
have this type of help in the teaching of all of the fundamental 
subjects. 

From the statements quoted one would question the value of 
the help rendered as reflected through the administrative pro- 
cedure in the school where a teacher uses the time for telephon- 
ing or for working on records while the demonstration lesson is 
being given: 

Miss R—— (teacher of music) visited; taught while I did banking re- 
port, phoned museum, etc. I asked her where to find a song by Jessie 
Gaynor, in our outline for rote songs. 


Miss P—— (teacher-supervisor of art) taught my class while I worked 
at records. 


The requirements in this course of study are open to serious 
question: 


I had to teach my annual lessons for the drawing supervisor at just the 
time when I needed assistance in the month’s problem. The regular 
lesson was a geometric construction of a bird—a type of problem which I 
had never seen worked out with a class. 


The demonstration lesson as a means of rendering direct 
assistance to the teacher may be employed as an excellent 
medium of improving teaching. At the present time it prac- 
tically is an unexplored field which is worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. Encouragement should be given to teachers and 
supervisors in working out a practicable program. 


7. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties. 

The study of the few statements that seem to have any bear- 
ing upon this factor in teaching indicates that teachers give it 
little consideration. In practically every case the difficulty as 
diagnosed by the teacher lies within the child, not within the 
procedures employed by the teacher. 

The teacher who raises the following questions shows that she 
is working toward a worth-while standard of accomplishment 
and is desirous of diagnosing the difficulty which is encountered. 
Such a teacher will grow in the work if she is given the right kind 
of help in overcoming the present difficulty. 
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How can the teacher insure a worth-while product from each group 
working on some unit of work? What should she do when little or no 
results are submitted but when the children feel that they have done 
something fine? 

The next statement shows lack of vision and good judgment 
on the part of the teacher who carried on a “drawing lesson” in 
this way. The “discouraging” result is the natural outcome of 
such procedure. 

Carefully prepared drawing lesson on the robin. We talked about shape, 
coloring, habits,etc., points that identified him as a robin. Five drawings 
were made on the board from pictures, followed by individual work on 
paper. Result—one good bird. Discouraging! 

This teacher is a teacher of English in the seventh and eighth 
grades. She has had twenty-two years of experience and has 
been five years in her present position. She teaches depart- 
mental work, being responsible for 116 children: 

During the past week I have not happened to meet with any questions 
or problems which have required assistance in answering or solving. 
Probably owing to my several years of teaching experience, I do not 
encounter many difficulties, except occasionally a question arising in con- 
nection with the teaching of my English course, but this can be answered 
by reference to some English textbook. 


8. Objective measurements. 


The preceding statement applies also to the use and interpre- 
tation of standard objective measurements. In spite of the fact 
that a great deal of experimentation has been carried on in this 
field, our evidence indicates that many teachers are confused 
and at a loss to know how to use this instrument to improve 
their teaching. 

How am I to estimate the reading ability of several pupils whose scores 


in two standard reading tests given in the course of one week show great 
discrepancies? 

Several pupils have recently been given a third intelligence test, with a 
resulting change of I.Q. Is the pupil’s intelligence really an average: of 
three tests given at different times? The last test more nearly coincides 
with my own estimate than does the average of the three tests. It is all 
very bewildering. 


The statement of this teacher who is seeking enlightenment 
illustrates the great need of overcoming the dangers and diffi- 
culties arising through ignorance and misinterpretation of the 
use of this instrument. 
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The informal objective measurement is coming to be regarded 
by many progressive teachers as a valuable instrument of teach- 
ing. The variety of informal tests that may be formulated and 
applied as a means of estimating achievement make this instru- 
ment a most flexible one. From these data, however, the 
teachers who contributed to this study apparently are not using 
informal tests to any extent. Here again is a vulnerable point 
for improvement in the supervisory procedure of principals and 
general supervisors. 


9. Problems of learning. 


A considerable number of teachers asked for advice concern- 
ing individual problems of learning. Again the various subjects 
of the curriculum appear prominently. The inquiries made ask 
for help to overcome difficulties arising from new entrants, 
irregular attendance, disinterested pupils, the foreign-born child, 
the nervous child, defective vision, defective speech, the lack of 
self-control, helping pupils after school, cases for the child 
study specialist, cases needing special adjustment, and the like. 
These statements show that teachers are consciously attempt- 
ing to understand individual needs and give consideration to 
them: 


In considering my two classes I find that I have five “problem children.” 
How to deal with these children who are not bad but need special atten- 
tion is to me a problem. In the solution of this I feel that I could be 
helped by an expert in child study. Somehow the knowledge of child 
study that I as an average grade teacher can apply to these children does 
not solve the problem in a satisfactory manner. If we could have an 
expert in child study visit our room often enough to study these problem 
children and really help us in their management, a large part of our 
classroom difficulties would be solved. To my way of thinking, the job of 
this expert would be to give helpful suggestions from a larger and more 
varied experience as to what would be a help in these instances. For 
special study I have taken Mary R’s observations of a week: Monday 
A.M.—late, appearance untidy; during occupation period bothered children 
near her. Tuesday p.mM.—absent until sent for. Arrived 1:15 p.m. Wed- 
nesday P.M.—attempted to play truant. Was brought in by one in au- 
thority. Friday—took card of another child; tried to substitute her own, 
which was not finished; shows tendency to steal. This child is not below 
normal in intelligence—she has been tested. 


Louise has a serious speech defect. She is very sensitive and easily 
aroused. By encouragement from the principal and speech teacher, Louise 
has made great improvement. 
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Reading is the big problem. More time is spent on this subject than 
on any other. John and Clarence are sent to special room because of 
inability to read. The boys are eager to improve. I encourage them to 
get their own work and not depend upon others. Simple questions are 
given them. When they get answers without help from otheis, they are 
complimented. Their faces are bright with happiness when they get the 
lesson all alone. 


I have a boy in my room who laughs at everything which is said and 
done. At first I thought he was trying to be funny, but with the help of 
the general supervisor I have discovered that it is a nervous condition. 


10. Adantation of materials to pupil needs. 


In general the background of the teacher has not prepared her 
to know how to adapt materials to the needs of pupils. The evi- 
dence secured supports this statement. This is largely due to 
the fact that at the present time our standards of attainment 
are indefinite and that adequate provision has not been made 
for differences existing among children. Because this impor- 
tant factor in good methods of teaching has oniy recently come 
to the foreground in education, it is not the fault of the teacher 
that she is not doing better work along this line. Here is great 
need of investigation and study on the part of all who are re- 
sponsible for working with children. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Comparatively few comments made by the teachers pertain 
to instructional materials. The outline used in tabulating these 
data contains four classifications of items belonging to this group. 
The first and second items on this list appear an equal number 
of times. 


1. Selection of materials of instruction, supplies, and equipment. 

The needs mentioned are all of a minor character. There is 
no indication of an immediate need for a definite thing known 
to the teacher to be used as one means of overcoming a specific 
difficulty. These data support the statement that teachers ap- 
parently are given little opportunity to study the best in the 
way of modern supplies and equipment and make a choice from 
a list of approved materials. 


2. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, and books. 


Less than half of one per cent of the cases have any bearing 
upon this point, and again the details to which they refer are 
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minor details only. They indicate that teachers are using the 
content of courses of study, outlines, books, and the like, prac- 
tically verbatim without giving thought or study to the modifica- 
tion and adaptation of these materials to meet the needs of 
individual children. 


3. Securing books, outlines, and other materials of instruction. 


The statements quoted apparently are made by alert teachers 
who are interested in improving conditions but who are encoun- 
tering serious handicaps in overcoming them. 

If I had material or books to diversify the lessons, something the pupil 
could use with a little help, it would be much better. 


Our supervisor is very helpful, but when I ask for books the superin- 
tendent says that there is no appropriation for such books. I have bought 
what I could afford, but need more. 


Most of the children have become intensely interested in recreational 
reading. Those most interested will of their own accord take books from 
the public library, but those who don’t read much, those whom I am trying 
to encourage to read more, have exhausted our meager supply of books. 
Their reading habits are not strongly enough developed to make them go 
to the public library, whose location is not conveniently near. This prob- 
lem needs a solution, and I can’t solve it alone. 

The impression gained from reviewing these data is that there 
is an apathetic attitude on the part of teachers toward securing 
more improved instruments than those with which they are 
accustomed to work. They apparently are not making use of 
many sources of information. The use of the facts contained 
in a single text is often not considered as a limitation but usually 
is regarded as sufficient. This statement is supported by the 
evidence secured in relation to the next item. 


4. Preparing new materials. 


None of the data can be classified under this head. This fact 
again supports the evidence reflected through other items in this 
group. 

From an analysis of the statements made it is evident that at 
- the present time teachers are not participating, generally, in the 
preparation or selection of new materials, or in interpreting and 
modifying them to meet local needs. While this is recognized 
by progressive workers in the field of education as a fundamental 
principle upon which good teaching and supervision should be 
based, it apparently has been in operation too short a time to 
gain evidence of the extent to which it is functioning successfully. 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Five items appeared in this group. They are considered in the 
order of the greatest number of cases. 


1. Economical use of time. 


Five per cent, or half, of these replies express a desire to save 
time. The comments refer to saving time in written work, mak- 
ing provision for each pupil to work to the limit of his capacity, 
time for individual instruction, and the preparation of the day’s 
work. There is some evidence that teachers deplore the neces- 
sity of having to follow a rigid time schedule which requires the 
teaching of approximately thirteen subjects a day, thereby re- 
sulting in the arbitrary allotment to each of only a few moments. 
A few teachers refer to the limitations in time when teaching 
on a departmental schedule. They state that they encounter a 
great deal of difficulty in attempting to keep in close contact 
with individual children. The large size of many classes is often 
given as another serious disadvantage. 

By following the time schedule, how can I accomplish the work of 
today as I should like to plan it? Do I dare ignore it? Have I any 
right? Could I experiment? Whom should I consult about a change of 


daily school periods? It is right to consider the eagerness and desire of 
the pupils who are seeking for the change? 

In the second, third, and fourth grades I have fifteen-minute periods 
each day. I am required to teach at least two new songs a month from 
a list given by the supervisor and very often have to teach other songs 
for program work, etc. I don’t seem to be able to cover the required 
work in rhythm, pitch, and theory in as thorough a way as I desire. How 
can I divide my time so that I can do justice to all the phases of work 
which should be included? 


We have to follow our programs strictly and very often have to stop 
work when I feel that more time should be spent. 


More time for remedial work. How can I best do this work when this 
condition exists: six classes daily (forty-five minutes each) in numbers 
ranging from forty-two to forty-six? 

Checking on absentees, excuses, library permits are necessary duties. I 
have tried having pupils return between bells for these errands but nothing 
satisfactory has resulted. 


We have departmental work and sometimes the lesson is at a climax 
when our class has to pass. 


Fortunately few teachers express the following point of view. 
Either this teacher is working where the procedure is highly 
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prescribed or she is misinterpreting her own responsibility in 
teaching reading. In either case the time element is regarded 
by this teacher as a serious problem. 

In group reading, does it not make each class too long to have phrase 


drill, silent reading questions, then oral reading? I find I must shorten 
my lesson to get the right amount of time for other subjects. 


2. Economical use of materials. 


Less than half of one per cent of the statements pertain to this 
item. A natural inference is that teachers in general do not 
consider this matter as presenting any serious problem. One 
statement raises a vital question: “I consulted my principal 
on the advisability of discarding books which I felt were out of 
date.” 

If this problem were opened up throughout the country, would 
it not bring to light an amazing amount of materials which have 
long since served their purpose? An expert teacher who re- 
cently taught as a demonstration teacher in one of the well 
known summer schools was obliged to use with the pupils a set 
of geographies published more than twenty years ago. A great 
amount of the other material that was used was equally unde- 
sirable. A supervisor recently reported that a survey of the 
geography texts in the elementary schools where she is working 
revealed only thirty-five books published since 1911. There are 
more than fifty elementary schools in this city. 

The cases mentioned reflect the seriousness of this problem. 
There is an immediate need for those responsible for supervision 
to attack this problem in such a way that teachers may become 
alert to the handicaps placed upon their teaching when they 
continue to use materials no longer adapted to modern condi- 
tions. 

3. Grouping of pupils. 

The evidence secured shows that this phase of classroom or- 
ganization is not challenging the thinking of teachers. The 
recognition of the need for definite standards of attainment that 
will consider individual differences within a grade apparently 
has not yet become generally established among teachers. While 
some teachers divide their classes into groups, it is not on a 
scientific basis. 

The type of teaching seems to be haphazard rather than done 
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for the purpose of achieving specific goals. Here, again, is 
another line for study and investigation through supervision in 
order that the procedures now regarded as worth while may be 
employed to a greater extent by all teachers. 


4. Pupil responsibility in classroom management. 

Some teachers are thinking along this line and are trying to 
find ways and means of providing for this most important prin- 
ciple in teaching. From the data secured, however, approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the teachers were not employing this 
principle to any marked degree. The evidence indicates that 
classroom procedure is still largely teacher directed and teacher 
controlled. The will of the teacher is the dominating influence 
in classroom control and management. Individual and group 
reactions in which the pupils understand the reason and need of 
worthy social relationships is still merely a surface reaction on 
the part of the majority of teachers and pupils. Here again is a 
principle which is only beginning to operate. 


5. The organization and conduct of plans for individual instruc- 
tion. 

There is no evidence that this procedure is being employed to 
any extent. Reference not infrequently is made to the need of 
helping individual pupils, but the procedure is not made clear. 
The usual comment is one of not having time to give the amount 
of help considered necessary to overcome difficulties encountered 
by some children, but the type of difficulties encountered and 
the kind of help considered as most worth while are not dis- 
cussed. Some reference is made to the need for more drill and 
to the fact that the grade is composed of “dull” or “backward” 
children. It is apparent that teachers in general are not aware 
of the grave dangers to the individual resulting from a lack of 
understanding of specific difficulties encountered by individual 
pupils. 

Puri, ConTROL 


Twenty-two per cent of the teachers made some statement 
pertaining to pupil control. The comments made indicate that 
teachers place the greatest emphasis upon children’s undesirable 
traits. Table VI contains three items for the classification of 
these statements. The majority of cases give consideration to 
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problems concerning the conduct of individual pupils. Among 
the undesirable traits listed, the following appear most fre- 
quently: tattling, defiance, tardiness, rudeness, theft, profanity, 
lack of pride, indifference, laziness, untruthfulness, quarreling, 
laughing at mistakes of others, inferiority complex, and gum 
chewing. Some teachers admit the need of help in overcoming 
these difficulties. Others state that they try to overlook many 
of these weaknesses, but admit that this does not lead to remov- 
ing the difficulty. In many cases the teacher is not aware of 
the degree of success or failure of the procedure employed in 
attempting to overcome the difficulty. 

Two one-dollar bills were stolen from teacher’s purse, which was locked 
in cupboard. Child had evidently taken keys from desk, opened cup- 
board, and taken bills. No clue whatever was found. The case was 


reported to the principal, who was unable to find out anything. The 
matter was dropped. I was too busy at the time to do more with it. 


The children the last few days seem determined to chew gum in school 
when they think I don’t know it. I put my foot down on it. 


In many cases teachers seem to realize that the child faces 
a serious difficulty, but they appear to be helpless in applying 
the best corrective measures. The data show many limitations 
because of the lack of a thorough understanding of children. 
The inference here is that teachers worry along with these un- 
desirable traits and in the main make little permanent progress 
toward overcoming them. There is practically no evidence that 
teachers are employing good principles of psychology in this 
respect. Stimulation and encouragement through the direction 
of interest and effort along worthy lines of endeavor resulting in 
the development of right habits and attitudes do not stand out 
prominently in the statements given. The fact that there are 
teachers who are working intelligently upon this problem is 
found in such reports as the following: 

Took matter of unusually hysterical behavior of child—crying, staring 
spells, temper tantrums—to principal. We decided to send case to Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

Charles was always eager to go to the speech teacher but today he was 
busy drawing and didn’t want to go when sent for. All I said was, “Miss J 


will be sorry not to see Charles.” With this I walked away. I soon felt 
a tap on my shoulder and Charles was at my elbow saying, “I’m going.” 


Lionel has been reported by his other teachers as mischievous, inat- 
tentive, and bothersome. After talking with him from the standpoint of 
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citizenship, personal pride, and courtesy for his teachers, he apparently 
had been won to the right attitude. As his home room teacher I also 
referred the matter to the principal. He sent for Lionel, had a talk with 
him, and gave him a “check up” card. This card contains the subjects 
which Lionel is studying; it contains such pertinent topics as “attitude,” 


“citizenship,” “improvement.” Lionel is to have each teacher’s mark 


every two weeks. The card is to be taken to the principal and is then 
to be taken home, signed by his father, and returned. The card provides 
for three reports which cover a six weeks’ period. This has had a very 
telling effect on Lionel’s attitude. 


One boy was very annoying to the other children in the group. He 
seemed to delight in spoiling anything made by other children. The chil- 
dren talked over the situation and decided that he should be isolated. 
The principal placed a desk and chair in a small vacant room. He was 
given his lessons each day, and left to work by himself. It was not long 
before he was very anxious to come back and be one of our little family. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE 


A small number of reports pertain to professional growth in 
service. It is apparent that they do not reflect a correct picture 
of the situation at present. With the thousands of teachers who 
now are availing themselves of the privilege and opportunity of 
professional study and advancement in service; with the present 
movement for teacher participation in all lines of activity of 
the school system; with the attention now being given to con- 
trolled experimentation and the like, there is no doubt that 
teachers in general are much more alert in these respects than 
were teachers of a generation ago. 

Among the few statements pertaining to this problem is the 
evidence that teachers participate in teachers’ meetings; that 
they are interested to observe the work of other teachers and 
discuss with them their difficulties; that they are being encour- 
aged to try new procedures and to carry greater responsibility 
through advancement in service. 

No comment is made about contributing to a codperative plan 
of curriculum revision. Again the absence of any data pertain- 
ing to this item is misleading. A study of the cities in which 
these teachers are working proves this point. In several cases 
the teachers replying to the questions presented in this study 
belong to school systems that are recognized country-wide as 
having made a worthy contribution to curriculum revision within 
the past few years. The only fair conclusion to be made here 
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is that this problem was not uppermost in the minds of these 
teachers during the period covered by this study or they did not 
have a direct part in the study carried on within the system. 
This naturally raises a serious question as to the extent to which 
all teachers in the school system may participate in studies 
carried on by the system as a whole. The following represent 
the type of comment bearing upon the problem of professional 
growth in service. 


My class was not grasping long division—the number facts of the pre- 
vious grade were not learned. I asked my principal for advice in solving 
this difficulty. She visited the third and fourth grades during the arith- 
metic period to locate the reasons, if possible. A series of meetings were 
called in which these teachers discussed methods used and ways to avoid 
these difficulties in the future. This proved to be very helpful. 

The system of music instruction is being changed. The directions which 
have been received as to methods to be used are inadequate. I have 
devised some methods of my own which I believe to be of value. It is 
quite possible that these methods will be disapproved. 


Two statements which follow show the challenge that comes 
to a teacher through the stimulation of a new point of view: 


I find myself determined to get away from the traditional elementary 
school, with its traditional customs and manners of doing, with its much 
outlived courses of study and textbooks, etc. How can the change be 
made profitable, gradually and successfully? Isn’t there a great amount 
of danger in too rapid a transition? At what place in the work of the 
school should the change be begun? With the curriculum? With the 
materials? With the physical equipment of room? With the change of 
teacher method? With change of time allotment? Would such a time 
or occasion need the assistance of a supervisor, frequent help, genuine 
assistance in not having the change prove a handicap to the particular 
class with whom the change is made? 

I am taking a course on the Elementary School Curriculum, which im- 
mediately and most urgently raises the question of theory versus practice. 
For me to hear, to believe, and to want to do, and yet to return to my 
own schoolroom again where my very own procedure belies all that I had 
heard and believed presents many problems—how to sever the connection 
between the old and new; how to save the best of the old to join with 
the new; where to begin; whom to consult; how fast to go; and a thou- 
sand others. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Table VI shows the type of report included under this general 


heading. Four per cent of the comments made by teachers are 
grouped under the four items listed. It was anticipated that a 
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larger percentage of comments would fall into this group, which 
in general includes such details as complaints, problems of rela- 
tionship, submerged problems, problems difficult for classifica- 
tion, and the like. These problems belong to the field of social 
relationships in which the personal element is a large factor. 
It is encouraging to note that the comments along these lines 
are relatively small in number. The following, however, are 
included to show the serious effect upon good teaching when 
teachers are confronted by such difficulties as stated. Teachers 
are justified in raising questions and objecting seriously to such 
procedures as the ones herein reported. 


A father visited to inquire about ventilation system and request that 
son’s seat be changed from near radiator. All seats in the room are 
occupied. He is justified in his complaint, as ventilation is very poor. 


Shortly before nine o’clock this morning I was asked to give a history 
lesson of a special type. Such a lesson had not been planned for today, 
but as it is most distasteful to me to make excuses, I rearranged my 
program, leaving out work which I had expected to do, and used school 
time to prepare the lesson asked for. All of this inconvenience and waste 
of time would have been obviated had I betn notified sufficiently in 
advance to make suitable preparations outside of school hours. 


We are still marking tests. Today the group of teachers who are doing 
this work did not stop until 5:50. We are all very tired. If the tests are 
of value, some better means of marking them should be provided than to 
require teachers to remain after school each day over two hours for 
approximately ten to twelve afternoons. Classroom work certainly suffers. 


A director visited our building today. At once I became frightened and 
nervous although I had conscientiously tried to do the work and carry out 
the wishes of the director. Her personality fills me with fear and dread. 
She has never been disagreeable to me, but her general attitude is one of 
adverse criticism. She never takes the class to demonstrate what she 
expects; I do not feel free to ask her to help me solve problems. When 
she did not come to me today I felt relieved. In contrast to her, we have 
many directors who radiate encouragement, confidence, codperation, and 
sincerity. The personality of a supervisor is of great importance. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The comments made under this classification pertain to pro- 
motions, failures, and articulation of codrdinating agencies. 
Many of the comments reflect conditions which may be found in 
a large number of classrooms. These comments pertain to de- 
tails dealing with interruptions, such as a visit by the school 
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nurse, doctor, and others; the reading of notices and telephone 
messages. Some teachers state that they are seriously handi- 
capped because of inadequate or indefinite courses of study, lack 
of help in remedial work, overcrowded classrooms, the lack of 
time, the waste of time, and manv similar difficulties. Some 
teachers report that the principal of the school is obliged to 
teach and therefore cannot render any service in relation to 
administrative problems. Other statements show that the type 
of administration is inadequate. Procedures connected with 
promotions, demotions, problems pertaining to parents, and the 
like show a low standard in many instances. Fortunately, how- 
ever, only one teacher seems to be troubled because of the sins 
of the father. 


How can I teach the parents of a boy in my class that their son is to 
become a future citizen and must learn to respect law and order? The 
parents feel that the faults of the boy are the left-over faults of the father 
and therefore excuse him for all wrongdoings. 


Concerning the problem of promotions, from these data the 
inference may well be made that at the present time there is in 
operation approximately as many systems of promotions as there 
are teachers. 


Now that promotion time is near at hand, I ask myself what shall be 
done about Fred, who excels in number but cannot read; Kenneth, who 
also can do arithmetic but cannot read; Henry and Laura, who both read 
well and are completely lacking in number sense; and numerous other such 
one-sided abilities. 


A question of long standing is raised in this statement. It, 
too, shows the limitations of our present graded system and our 
procedure in promoting children. 


I received a child from another public school in our city. The grades 
on the report card she brought with her were good. After a fair test I 
found that she was below standard in several subjects and wrote a note 
to her mother telling that she would not be promoted. The mother came 
to school to ask for an explanation. Her child, she said, had done satis- 
factory work in the other school and she thought she should be promoted. 
I asked the principal what to do. She advised me to show the daily work 
of this child to her mother and let her compare it with that of the other 
children in the same grade. The mother was convinced that we had been 
fair and that her daughter’s work was inferior. She was surprised, how- 
ever, and very much displeased to find that schools in the same city 
system should have graded a pupil so differently. It is a question of 
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standardization in grading children’s work. A report card like that men- 
tioned above is not only unfair to the child but causes much trouble for 
the teacher who follows. 


These statements also raise serious questions: 


The music program for today took twenty minutes of good hard work. 
Only twelve minutes were allowed. This happens every day, taking time 
from other subjects. 

The school telephone is located in the principal’s office, which adjoins 
my classroom. It was frequently necessary today for me to answer calls 
during the absence of the principal. This seriously interrupts my work 
but seems to be unavoidable. I have this duty to perform every day. 

Every week and oftener, twice a week, our principal calls unnecessary 
meetings during school time to read to us letters and suggestions sent out 
by our superior officers. These letters are very explicit, and it seems to me 
they might be posted on our bulletin boards or sent by a messenger to 
each teacher. Much valuable time is wasted and the children acquire 
many petty bad habits during the absence of the teachers. The meetings 
last half an hour. 


Our present attitude toward a program of codperative super- 
vision is well reflected by the teacher who makes the following 
statement. It serves as the concluding note of this chapter. 


A few minutes before dismissal in the morning, the principal came to me 
saying that the general supervisor had telephoned, asking if she might 
bring the principal of another school and one of the new teachers there, 
to spend the afternoon in my room. The new teacher was discouraged and 
felt that she had a more difficult class than most of us and it was im- 
possible to do many of the things she was expected to do. 

My plans for the afternoon didn’t seem to suit the situation and there 
was little time to change. I discussed the different things I might do with 
my own principal and together we decided on what would help the girl 
the most. The principal told me to dismiss my tutoring class, which gave 
me a half hour to make plans for the afternoon. She herself made a graph 
of the 1.Q.’s of the class, so that the visiting teacher could see that my 
situation was on a par with her own. 

A discussion led by the supervisor followed the close of the session. 
Such a discussion is of value to all, I believe. I wasn’t keen to have four 
people spend the afternoon with me, especially on such short notice. 

If the new teacher had come alone I wouldn’t have minded quite so 
much, but it was better for her and for me too that the others were there. 
In the discussion which followed, the supervisor was able to emphasize the 
things which she thought were of the most value to the new teacher. 
Indirectly it helped me to know what was considered of particular value 
by a person whose outlook is necessarily broader than mine can possibly 
be, since I spend all the time in one room. A teacher who has been 
teaching for some years needs encouragement lest she get into a rut. 
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Having both principals present at the session and the discussion follow- 
ing helps, I believe, in building up a spirit of fellowship and codperation. 
For after all we are all parts of one big organization with a single aim— 
the best kind of education for children. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the chapter has been to present some of the 
practical problems and questions relating to the kinds of diffi- 
culties now encountered by teachers. Reference to Table VI 
shows that nearly one-half of these difficulties pertain to aims 
and methods of teaching (46%); nearly one-quarter pertain to 
pupil control (22%); one-tenth to classroom organization; and 
one-tenth to problems of administration. 

In the light of this evidence it is worth while for all respon- 
sible for supervisory procedures carefully to scrutinize their 
programs of supervision. When only twelve per cent of this 
group of teachers state that they need advice concerning indi- 
vidual problems of learning, many questions may be raised. 
One fundamental principle of supervision is to help teachers gain 
a better insight into the learning process. Our present programs 
of supervision will do well to give careful consideration to this 
principle. 

The following conclusions are not made as final but rather as 
a means of summarizing the major points of the chapter. The 
extent to which each applies to any program of supervision now 
in effect depends upon the type and quality of supervisory 
service being rendered. 


‘1. Aims and methods of teaching. 

a. Goals or objectives are slightly recognized. There is great need of 
clearer definition and interpretation of the aims of teaching if the 
present standard is to be raised. 

b. Poor and wasteful methods are employed when teaching reflects 
slight understanding of the specific purposes to be served. 

c. Helping children to evaluate their own progress is too recent a pro- 
cedure to gain an accurate estimate of its worth. 

d. Teachers attach more importance to the retention of subject matter 
than to the development of worth-while habits and attitudes. 

e. General methods involving fundamental principles of teaching are 

little understood. 

. Method of teaching means to many teachers the employment of 
devices and drills pertaining to a single lesson. 

. In the employment of devices and drills the memorization of use- 
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less facts, purposeless reviews, and teacher directed procedures pre- 
dominate. 


. The possibilities of closer interrelation of subject content is not 


realized. Subjects still are taught as separate, unrelated portions 
of knowledge, to be acquired for no other purpose than its acqui- 
sition. 

Few teachers ask to have their work observed. This may be due 
to the lack of opportunity for supervisory assistance or possibly 
there is no realization on the part of the teacher that her work is in 
need of improvement. 


. Little or no provision now is made for demonstration teaching. 


Where such help is provided it is chiefly in the special subjects. 


. Teachers desire help through demonstration teaching of the funda- 


mental subjects. Constructive programs are needed that will render 
this type of assistance. 


. Teachers appear to give little attention to the diagnosis of their 


teaching difficulties. 

Where difficulties are apparent to the teacher, the cause is at- 
tributed to the limitations of the child, not to the procedures that 
she employs. 


. Many erroneous interpretations now are being put upon the use 


and the results of standard and informal objective measures. They 
are dangerous instruments in the hands of some teachers. 


. The learning process generally is still regarded as merely involving 


memorization. 


. Adapting materials to pupil needs is practically an undeveloped 


field. Much scientific study is necessary before we can attempt to 
evaluate this movement in education. 


2. Instructional materials. 


a. 


Lane) 


Teachers are not informed concerning the best sources of materials 
formulated for the express purpose of overcoming a specific diffi- 
culty. 


. The supply of worthy sources of reference and source material 


seems to be meager. 


. Books adapted to the level of the child’s ability to read are greatly 


needed. 
Lack of funds present serious handicaps which teachers are accus- 
tomed to accept as inevitable. 


. Teachers have the tendency to interpret literally courses of study, 


outlines, and bulletins pertaining to subject matter and method. 


. Courses of study dealing with general principles are rot popular. 


Teachers prefer specific detail. 


. Adequate provision does not appear to be made for teacher par- 


ticipation in the study and selection of new materials of instruction, 
such as equipment, supplies, and books. 


3. Classroom organization. 
Economy in time is sought by most teachers. The need of more 
time is the customary plea of most teachers. 


a. 
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b. Each school and school system should conduct a self-survey of the 
materials of instruction and establish policies that aim to keep 
such materials in line with modern standards. 

c. Procedures concerning grouping of pupils often are haphazard and 
do not contribute to the improvement of teaching or learning. 

d. Teaching is still largely teacher directed and teacher controlled. 

e. The will of the teacher appears to be the dominant factor in class- 
room control. 

f. Plans for individual instruction are not general. 

g. Teachers have not become skillful in diagnosing individual diffi- 
culties and applying remedial measures. 

4, Pupil control. 

a. Children’s undesirable traits are emphasized by teachers sometimes 
to the exclusion of the more desirable traits. 

b. The direction of interest and effort along worthy lines of child 
endeavor that foster self-expression do not appear prominently in 
the teacher’s statement of techniques. 

c. Teachers are not always aware of the degree of success or failure 
of the methods employed. 

5. Professional growth in service. 

a. No reference is made by teachers to their participation in curricu- 
lum revision, yet the cities to which they belong have made recent 
contributions that are outstanding. 

b. Reference to professional study is so small for the number of 
teachers participating that it seems contradictory to the facts se- 
cured through more extensive studies of this problem. 

c. The meager data pertaining to this item make the findings un- 
reliable. 

6. Administration. 

a. Systems of grading and promotion at present offer serious handi- 
caps to the progress of individual children. 

b. Poorly organized school procedures are wasteful and seriously affect 
pupil and group accomplishment. 








CHAPTER IV 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS OF MOST IMPORTANT PROB- 
LEMS NEEDING SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE 


In attempting to study from the teachers’ point of view the 
conditions that present serious problems, the teachers con- 
tributing to the study were asked to record at least one serious 
difficulty encountered during the year. An analysis was made 
of the reports submitted. These statements were also classified 
by the same table used in Chapter III (Table VI, page 47). 
Since the data used in Chapter III represent actual conditions 
experienced by teachers over a period of a week, it is a natural 
consequence that the content of this chapter must of necessity 
deal with many similar experiences. The purpose of the chap- 
ter, therefore, is to present a number of reports that seem to be 
representative. The data for this chapter have been classified 
according to the table used in the preceding chapter. While the 
reports will be considered in a different way, it is advisable to 
call attention to certain similar trends that are apparent in 
studying both tables. 

The percentages indicated in Table VII are based upon 489 
cases, the total number of reports contributed by 229 teachers. 
Sixty-nine school systems in twenty-four different states are 
represented. Many significant facts may be gleaned by com- 
paring Table VI with Table VII. For example, the proportion 
of requests for assistance in the solution of problems pertaining 
to methods of teaching was approximately the same over both 
periods, the short period of a week, Table VI, and the longer 
period of a year, Table VII. In considering the subdivisions 
of the major point, Methods of Teaching, the same trends appear 
in each table. Assistance along the line of special methods or 
devices and the need for help in problems pertaining to the 
learning process are among the most prominent. These facts 
indicate that such difficulties are not encountered at irregular 


intervals but are ever-present problems of teacher and supervisor. 
70 
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TABLE VII 


Tracuers’ Reports or Most Important Prostems NeEepina 
Supervisory ASSISTANCE 








1. Aims and methods of teaching—43% 
a. Interpretation of aims and objectives .................005 
b. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such 
social traits as initiative and self-control ................. 
Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work..... 
. Suggestions concerning the nature or use of desirable 
WAGUOGD on bx ce ie eeale CREOLE Ue eked aoa a waEEsKsaneabeaesRanes 
(1) General methods. 
(2) Special methods or devices. 
Suggestions for developing integrated units of subject matter 
Constructive criticism of teaching observed ............... 
. Observation upon request of teachers or pupils 
. Demonstrations for teachers in classroom ................ 
. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties .................eeee eee 
. Evaluation of outcomes of instruction .................-. 
. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements 
1]. Construction and interpretation of informal objective meas- 
WOM oe bik bKidctcccenewnsneobaweeneensdnccepansnedtenens 
m. Advice concerning individual problems of learning 
n. Adaptation of material of instruction to pupil needs 
2. Instructional materials—10% 
a. Selection of materials of instruction, supplies and equipment 
b. Securing books, outlines, materials of instruction, etc. ..... 
c. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, books, etc...... 
d. Evolving new curriculum units or materials of instruction. 
3. Classroom organization—12% 
a. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort.... 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials..... 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil groups.... 
d. Suggestions concerning teacher and pupil responsibility in 
CIOMRCOEA: INAREBONIONS © weiss Cicccvevaaceuvsddcvacepecnawe 
e. Suggestions concerning organization and conduct of indi- 
VICI BUND GO SERGIOOEIIEE ods wn aacn dd tereakde Caccadedeed 
4, Pupil control (problems dealing with conduct and behavior of 
pupils) —18% 
a. Suggestions concerning the development of desirable social 
traits or eradication of undesirable traits ................. 
b. Analysis or handling of individual pupil problems of conduct 
c. Analysis or handling of group problems of discipline 
5. Professional growth in service—3% 
a. Preparation for participation in teachers’ meetings ........ 
b. Making best practices available to entire corps of teachers 
(exhibits, school news organ, visitation, demonstration, etc.) 


a9 


Pr. we BOR bn © 


3.7 
1.0 


11.0 


0.2 
9.8 
5.7 
2.4 


0.4 
0.6 


3.7 


5.3 


2.0 


12 


55 


40 


0.4 


0.2 
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TABLE VI—Continued 








c. Codperative curriculum revision (teachers in system have 
opportunity to serve on committees, criticize tentative 


MO MEIEND) suns eiikaacdeaaseutanene sedan barcessa cient 0.1% 
d. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in ser- 

WEDRUEED: A iocsics nace scouesSosuereceses cer neces eceees 6555s 06 
e. Experimentation with new method or material ........... 0.4 
f. Suggestions for improvement of limitations, both profes- 

MIA LRBT OMIIND oso 5's re) rnc ebonGs oebesensseceeeneeres 0.0 


6. Miscellaneous (complaints, problems of relationship, submerged 
problems, poor preparation, etc.)—57% 
a. Complaints (over-crowded conditions, need of more super- 


WANE MEILD  cxgansnsswaseananice nudes ou besoutaceetehenes 1.0 
b. Personal relationships and difficulties ................000- 0.4 
c. Submerged problems (real significance not clear) ......... 0.8 
d. Complex, not easily classifiable because infringing on sev- 

GURNEE oko uae dice otieeead neeee iets eas wera tease ehan eins 08 
SN a5 os 63s W Oda wep NH Oise GR ao ealiee noetes 2.0 

7. Administration—9% 
RRND boss kaocin sia arcu credo sui bapuwinmaine eeenionsanee 18 
NaS MRI c0)5 5 o:0'p-asciaaee sce aires A iaeiewieitin os 5s ba Wee cake KES. 0.4 
c. Articulation of codrdinating agencies ..............eceeeee 16 
EMINOLS Yow cone c sccanpusinadee yc ocenoruunicees ese vonsiws 47 


The problem ranking next in importance pertains to pupil 
control. Here we find a similar trend. Again, in the period of 
one year, problems pertaining to classroom organization (12%) 
rank slightly higher than in the short period of one week, while 
those relating to administration give a slightly lower total (9%), 
but they hold the same relative place in rank in the short and 
in the long period. A comparative study of other subdivisions 
reveals many similar cases. 

Five reports only are selected for consideration. While others 
equally worthy of study might have been included, the ones 
chosen reflect the quality of many of the contributions made. 
Each challenges the teacher and supervisor in the determina- 
tion of the most worth-while procedures. They all support the 
fact that the best teaching builds day by day upon the achieve- 
ments that furnish the foundation for child growth. Each report 
is considered, first, by stating the problem as reported by the 
teacher; second, by giving a brief inventory of the teaching 
situation; third, by endeavoring to make certain inferences that 
seem to be apparent in the statement; and fourth, by raising 
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questions that those connected with the case would wish to con- 
sider. They are merely indicative of many others that might be 
raised. 


Case I 
The problem: Presenting a unit of work: 


The unit was on Safety. The teacher read a book on units of work, also 
received a number of pictures from the Safety Council. Her fourth grade 
class worked six weeks on this unit and finally wrote a playlet and pre- 
sented it before supervisor and principal of school. Teacher thought that 
supervisor would gladly have aided her if asked for aid, but class worked 
so satisfactorily and with such interest that supervisor’s aid was not asked, 
though her approval was sought and given at end of work on unit. 

The teacher: 

Teaching position: City of more than 750,000. 

Grade experience: In six grades. 

Total years’ experience: Eight and one-half. 

Years in present position: Eight and one-half. 

Grades: Fourth and fifth. 

Number of pupils: One hundred fifty. 

Organization of class: Four groups. 

Home background of pupils: Jewish. 

Supervisory assistance: Assistant superintendent, general supervisor, 
principal. 

Possible inferences: 


The teacher desires to improve her procedure. 

She looks for help and guidance from coérdinating agencies from which 
she receives stimulation and encouragement. 

She seeks new sources of information. 

She encourages pupil participation. 

No indication is given of the difficulties encountered. 

No statement is made of the experiences gained that should prove help- 
ful in the study of other units. 


Some questions for consideration by supervisor and teacher: 

What principles of good teaching are involved in presenting content or- 
ganized into units of teaching? 

What ends are sought through the consideration of this unit? 

What subjects of the curriculum have a contribution to make to this 
unit? 

In what way are these contributions evaluated? 

What desirable outcomes for the children have resulted from this 
experience? 

How could better provision have been made for the learning process? 

Through this experience, what are the weak points to be overcome in 
the study of another unit? 

What are the greatest values that have come from this study? 
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What other units of work are the natural outgrowth of this unit? 

How has time been a significant factor in the successful completion of 
the unit? 

Cass II 
The problem: An activities program: 

For several years I have tried to have more activity in my room. 
When the children enter in the morning for thirty minutes and in the 
afternoon, they choose what they wish to do. There are always plenty 
of materials about for them to select—colored paper, large sheets of con- 
struction paper, crayons, scissors, paste, old magazines, paints, three paint- 
ing easels, blackboard, chalk, sand table, blocks, books, puzzles, games, 
balls, dolls, doll bed, small chairs, dresser, cupboard, dishes, small stove, 
small table, sewing materials, dust pan, small broom, ironing board and 
various other toys brought in by the children whenever they care to do so. 
At these times I spend my time with the children, answering questions, 
helping those who ask for it, suggesting when necessary. At the end of 
these two periods we have opening exercises and conference periods. A 
short experience reading lesson usually is composed by the children at this 
time. Then I take part of the class and help them in reading. 

I have tried many times to let the other children go on with something 
they have begun in the early free period or choose something they wish 
to do while I am busy with the other children. Unless I set a very definite 
thing for them to do, they waste time and material and seem to accom- 
plish nothing, although we have had many conferences about the care of 
both time and material. I have tried to keep in the background and let 
these suggestions come from the children as far as possible, thinking that 
perhaps they themselves would be more apt to profit by their own rules. 
But it has not helped. Can this sort of an activity program be worked out 
successfully with one teacher and thirty to forty children? If so, how? 


The teacher: 

Teaching position: City of more than 250,000. 

Grade experience: Third to eighth. 

Total years’ experience: Seventeen. 

Years in present position: Seventeen. 

Grade: First. 

Number of pupils: Thirty-five to forty. 

Organization of class: One group. 

Home background of pupils: English. 

Supervisory assistance: Superintendent, assistant superintendent, prin- 
cipal, general supervisor, art supervisor, music supervisor, physical training 
supervisor, science supervisor. 


Possible inferences: 

This teacher feels the need of evaluating her own classroom procedure. 

She does not seem to be handicapped by the lack of materials. 

There apparently are too many opportunities provided for independent 
choice by children without a definite understanding of what is to be ac- 
complished as a result of their choices. 
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Children and teacher are not clear as to definite goals in this work. 

The teacher needs to have the benefit of frequent advice and suggestions 
from those who are responsible for the improvement of her teaching. 
Some questions for consideration by supervisor and teacher: 

What are the fundamental purposes to be achieved through an activities 
program? 

What lines of activity offer the best opportunities for learning? 

To what extent should the young child with few experiences be per- 
mitted to make an independent choice? 

Why is it important that each child learn at an early stage in such a 
program that he must improve each day in the attainment of worth-while 
standards set for the group? 

Can all suggestions and requests for help come from the children? 

What is the teacher’s part in such a program? 

What checks in records shall the teacher keep for the purpose of esti- 
mating progress? 

Are the children receiving too much stimulation through the provision 
of two activity periods each day? 


Cass III 

The problem: The quality of the finished product: 

I am very much bothered over the desire for finished products rather 
than an insight into the growth of the child through the crude responses 
which, as the needs naturally arise, will become more beautiful in ap- 
pearance. 

My children created a town from cardboard cartons. Houses, roofs, 
various types of windows and chimneys were developed, and finally wall- 
paper was designed and made of newspaper. All these things were fol- 
lowed by creative play with the house and furniture made by the children. 

But my principal came in and said, “You should paint those houses; 
they look terrible!” “Yes,” I replied, “but the children are not quite ready 
yet.” “But in the meantime,” the principal answered, “some one will visit 
us and think we don’t do good work here.” 

‘I still feel the most valuable teaching is the type that releases desires 
and skills from the heart and mind of the child rather than the totally 
directed activity. 

The teacher: 

Teaching position: City of more than 215,000. 

Grade experience: Five grades. 

Total years’ experience: Sixteen. 

Time in present position: Five months. 

Grade: Kindergarten. 

Number of pupils: Thirty, a.m., thirty, p.m. 

Supervisory assistance: General supervisor. 

Possible inferences: 

The teacher and principal are not on common ground concerning the 

values to be derived through learning. 
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The teacher may not have a sufficiently high standard in the quality 
of the finished product. 

The principal may be justified in the comments made. 

The principal may not appreciate the need for a childlike product. A 
crude result may have excellent possibilities for learning. 

The teacher has some vision of the desirability of attainments that 
cannot be judged in terms of the finished product alone. 

There appears to be a conflict between theory and practice. 

Some questions for consideration by supervisor and teacher: 

What are the values to be derived from creative expression? 

May directed work be employed to advantage in bringing about im- 
provement in habits and attitudes through an activities period? 

By what standard shall the teacher measure the child’s accomplish- 
ment? 

How shall the child be helped to judge his own accomplishment? 

How may the principal and teacher guarantee worth-while accomplish- 
ment on the part of each child? 

Case IV 
The problem: Improving the teaching of reading: 

The reading methods that we were employing were rather obsolete. All 
oral, no silent reading was used. Assistance was given by the principal. 
Standardized tests were obtained and given to the class for the purpose of 
testing the rate and comprehension of the silent reading. Both compre- 
hension and rate were lower than the average for the grade as no instruc- 
tion had been given in silent reading. Instead of giving adverse criticism, 
the principal gave constructive criticism and help in the form of lists of 
books for teacher’s use; encouragement to teacher, who necessarily felt 
discouraged and hopeless when results were tabulated; supplied class with 
new books for both silent and oral reading, and in other ways gave help 
and stimulus necessary to remedy the situation. What at first appeared 
an unusually hopeless situation turned out to be a stimulus for the 
teacher’s advancement, helping her to remedy the situation and bring her 
class up to the standard by the end of the term. 

Help was needed throughout the school. The former principal had been 
of the old school. He wanted oral reading stressed and liked exaggerated 
expression. The new principal has up-to-date ideas and is helping his 
teachers through conferences and teachers’ meetings. 


The teacher: 


Teaching experience: City of more than 50,000. 
Grade experience: Third to eighth. 

Total years’ experience: Seventeen. 

Years in present position: Seven. 

Grade: Fourth. 

Number of pupils: Forty-eight. 

Organization of class: One group. 

Home background of pupils: American. 
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Supervisory assistance: Assistant superintendent, general supervisor, prin- 
cipal, art supervisor, music supervisor, physical training supervisor, indus- 
trial or practical arts supervisor, handwriting supervisor. 


Possible inferences: 

The above statement expresses the desire to improve existing conditions. 

The value of constructive criticism is apparent. 

The new principal of the school is giving stimulation and encouragement 
through making an intensive study of one phase of the work, namely, the 
teaching of reading. 

He is endeavoring to substitue objective measurements for subjective 
ones. 

He is helping teachers to diagnose difficulties and apply remedial 
measures. 


Some questions for consideration by supervisor and teacher: 

What problems of classification and organization are being encountered 
in this study? 

What is the range in reading ability within each grade? 

What changes are being made in the existing organization and why? 

To what extent is the size of the class an important factor? 

How is the principal capitalizing the abilities of his teachers for further 
improvement of teaching? 

What provision is being made for improving other lines of endeavor? 


Casz V 
The problem: Individual progress: 

In fundamentals of arithmetic all children did not meet the same diffi- 
culties. If all worked the same examples each would be drilled on those 
things which he already knew and at the same time would not be getting 
the necessary drill on those things which he did not know. After dis- 
cussions with the principal a set of books providing for individual work 
was received, and each pupil is progressing at his own rate, thereby getting 
the drill in those fundamentals in which he is weak. It has proved to be 
most successful. A graph suggested by the principal shows the progress of 
each child who has become extremely interested. 


The teacher: 
Teaching position: City of more than 100,000. 
Grade experience: One to eight. 
Total years’ experience: Twenty-five. 
Years in present position: Seven. 
Grades: Seventh and eighth. 
Number of pupils: Twenty-eight. 
Organization of class: Two groups. 
Home background of pupils: Italian. 
Supervisory assistance: Superintendent, general supervisor, music super- 
visor, and principal. 
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Possible inferences: 

This teacher is endeavoring to provide for the needs of individual 
children. 

She is helping children to record and study their own progress. 

She is interested to have her work evaluated by others. 

The principal’s supervision is constructive in character. 
Some questions for constderation by supervisor and teacher: 


Does the arithmetic taught to the grade function in the experience of 
the children? 

Does this case reflect the quality of teaching of other subjects as well 
as different phases of this subject? 

Is too much emphasis being given to drill? 

Is accuracy in the use of the “fundamentals of arithmetic” the only goal 
set by the teacher? 

How might the same end have been reached by other means than a set 
of books for individual work? 


Further analysis of these data show a great need of carefully 
organized programs of supervision that aim to overcome present 
weaknesses. These may be considered under the following 
headings: 


1. Subject matter. 

The thirteen subjects which are now usually found in the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school appear many times in the 
teachers’ statements. Teachers recognize certain limitations in 
the teaching of these subjects but they do not seem to be aware 
of the principles of teaching belonging to each subject and the 
contribution that it has to make to the curriculum as a whole. 
In many instances the subjects as such are still being employed 
as an end rather than as a means. There is no indication of 
the selection of content because of its interrelation with the 
content of other subjects. The school seems to exist for the 
purpose of teaching the subject. The child’s part is one in 
which his limitations are stressed. His slow progress, his in- 
ability to attend, and his failure to remember are prominently 
featured. Few teachers seem to be familiar with specific tech- 
niques belonging to the teaching of each subject. A great 
deal is said about overcoming the weaknesses of pupils by 
applying remedial measures, but few comments are made in 
relation to the most worth-while preventive measures to be 
employed. 
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2. Materials. 


The reports give some consideration to the limitations which 
come from the lack of modern and definitely organized courses 
of study, desirable equipment, adequate supplies, and the like. 
A careful study of the data makes it apparent that many 
teachers are still working under conditions that present serious 
handicaps, such as stationary desks with children seated in rigid 
straight rows; a meager supply of worth-while reference and 
source material in the form of modern maps, charts, books, 
pictures, and other visual aids; overcrowded classes, more than 
forty children in a class being most frequently encountered, 
and many similar disadvantages. It is surprising to note that 
teachers state they are drawing upon their own personal income 
to secure some of the materials which they believe are essential 
to their work. Another great limitation is encountered in the 
lack of libraries in elementary schools. It must be recognized 
also that a considerable number of teachers do not regard these 
things as disadvantages. Apparently they prefer to continue 
with what has been the custom. 


3. Routinized procedures. 

Among the matters of school administration and organization, 
one archaic condition that still maintains in many schools is 
the practice of providing a group or class toilet period. One 
of the fundamental principles in modern education is respect 
for the personal rights of the child. The practice which provides 
toilet privileges by sending children to the toilet in groups is 
still common. Those who maintain that this procedure is de- 
fensible fail to take into consideration all sides of the case. A 
campaign against this procedure in a school or a school system 
should have lasting results for great improvement in a practice 
which cannot be too highly condemned. There are many prac- 
tices of a similar nature which are still a fixed part of the 
programs of a large number of teachers. The only excuse for 
their continuance is because they have been done in the past. 
Such practices where serious criticism may be made of the 
outcomes should be severely challenged and should rapidly be 
discarded for more improved procedures. 

It is most stimulating and encouraging to find, on the other 
hand, many evidences of interest to try new procedures; to make 
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better adjustments for individual pupils; to be informed con- 
cerning new techniques of teaching; to gain assistance and 
encouragement from visiting other teachers, from demonstration 
teaching, from the observation of teaching by those qualified to 
fairly judge the results, from personal conferences, and from 
discussions in group meetings. 

Present procedures in many school systems are fostering 
initiative, an open-minded attitude, a spirit of study and in- 
vestigation, and a desire to make the schoolroom a laboratory 
in which all activities shall be carefully analyzed. These pro- 
grams of teacher-participation appear to be the forerunner of 
an improved technique in teaching. The alert, progressive 
minded teacher seeks the opportunity of such experiences and 
her pupils profit thereby. In conclusion each statement is the 
voice of a teacher who is in harmony with this point of view. 


My chief desire for help is to be able to talk with some one who knows 
modern movements and can evaluate my application of them in a con- 
structive way. It is not praise or commendation I crave, but a mutual 
understanding of aims and purposes. 

The principal gave me help in understanding the bigger meaning of 
supervision. He made me feel that my work would be estimated not on 
any one visit but on a series of visits, conferences, teachers’ grade meet- 
ings, faculty meetings, demonstration lessons, as well as courses studied 
at local university, and knowledge of a worth-while bibliography of new 
professional books. 

Problems arising as a result of new courses of study were talked over in 
group meetings, both in our own building and in representative city group 
meetings. Results of standardized reading tests were recorded and reme- 
dies discussed. The discussions and suggestions for remedial work were 
very helpful. 

Teachers criticize each other, complain of work and supervisors, become 
discouraged. Frequent short forum discussions in the various buildings 
give the opportunity to frankly discuss these things. It is a clearing house 
for troubles and gives teachers the feeling that each plays an important 
part in the organization. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
time occur in connection with methods of teaching. 


1. Many problems appearing in the short period of a week 
are found also in the longer period of a year. 

2. The greatest number of problems during both periods of 

3. In both the short and the long period of time requests for 
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devices and helps for single lessons eclipse those for help in 
understanding general methods. 

4. The contribution made by each subject to the curriculum as 
a whole is not regarded by teachers as an important factor in 
determining the methods to be employed. 

5. The evaluation of curriculum content for the purpose of 
mapping out the work of the term or the year is not a practice 
followed by all teachers. Many still prefer to have the number 
of days or weeks indicated for the teaching of certain portions 
of content. 

6. Some teachers are trying to provide for self-direction on 
the part of pupils. But in the opportunities that are provided 
successful plans for checking achievement are not formulated 
and continuously applied. 

7. Teachers are indefinite concerning specific difficulties en- 
countered by individual pupils. 

8. The best and most economical procedures to be employed 
in Overcoming group or individual difficulties are not well under- 
stood by teachers. 

9. Best procedures in progressive teaching often are hampered 
at present by inadequate equipment and materials. 

10. School and classroom routine usually give first considera- 
tion to the machinery of education. The result often is detri- 
mental to individual children. 











CHAPTER V 
TEACHERS’ REPORTS ON BEST HELP RECEIVED 


In answer to a request to report as a case study the very best 
item of help received during the year, 229 teachers replied, men- 
tioning a total of 319 points. Of these only 285 were susceptible 
to tabulation. There is also some further overlapping, since 
many teachers listed a general point which probably concealed 
two or more minor points within it. For instance, many teachers 
listed demonstration teaching as the most helpful thing done for 
them during the year and said no more. Others listed demon- 
stration teaching and then told in detail what was demonstrated 
—devices, special method, general method, use of new books, etc. 
Table VIII shows how many times each type of help was men- 
tioned. 

There is a definite relationship between the picture presented 
in this chapter and that presented in chapters III and IV. 
Chapter III reported the types of supervisory help needed by 
teachers and Chapter IV, the single most important item need- 
ing assistance. The present chapter contains a list of items in 
which the best help was actually received during the year as 
judged by the teachers. 

The two foregoing chapters not only present tabular data as 
is done in this chapter, but also illustrate copiously the nature 
of the items reported. To save space and to avoid pointless 
repetition, no specific teacher reports will be quoted here. The 
following discussion will be confined to interpretation of the 
figures. 

As would be expected, these data corroborate almost exactly 
the material in chapters III and IV. In the first place they 
show clearly, as is shown not only by the preceding chapters 
but also by many other earlier studies, that the teachers expect 
from supervision immediate help of a rather concrete nature. 
Teachers very often complain that supervision ties them down 
and overwhelms them with minute details, that it insists that 
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TABLE VIII 


Types or Herp Listen sy TEACHERS AS THE Best Hextp Recervep 


Durinc THE YEAR 











Fre- | PeEr- 
QUENCY| CENT- 
OF | AGE OF 
MeEn- | MEN- 
TION TION 
1. Aims and methods of teaching. 
a. Interpretation of aims and objectives .............. 0 0 
b. Suggestions for developing through pupil participa- 
tion such social traits as initiative and self-control 0 0 
c. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own 
WORE taidadaiouidcisesdeceteccckeses dasweedtdcesdeas 0 0 
d. Suggestions concerning the nature or use of desirable 
PIOUMMIN Gas oc Center ee wencckedectedtoeutueveumeeet 54 | 189 
CE} CRNA SHOUROOR oe 5. 55 ccc ndiedisivedtebaues 10 3.5 
(2) Special methods or devices ..............005- 44 15.4 
e. Suggestions for developing integrated units of subject 
MY CLERETT OTL ET as LEE CTT Oe er eee 5 18 
f. Constructive criticism of teaching observed ......... 10 35 
g. Observation upon request of teachers or pupils ..... 3 11 
h. Demonstrations for teacher in classroom ........... 32 112 
i. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties .................4. 2 0.7 
j. Evaluation of outcomes of instruction .............. 12 42 
k. Use and interpretation of standard objective measure- 
WHOUAD seca cei ic iviindastdacedicd dustvareSeuscdaes 8 28 
1. Construction and interpretation of informal objective 
WC obs 05550 hatda Ke digdeenasonsd recedes 0 0 
m. Advice concerning individual problems of learning..| 12 42 
n. Adaptation of material of instruction to pupil needs 5 18 
2. Instructional materials. 
a. Selection of materials of instruction, supplies, and 
CONGUE | oi cists oe ck Chie Ree RC es eERea TN KEM eRe es 2 0.7 
b. Securing books, outlines, materials of instruction, etc.| 10 3.5 
c. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, books, 
MT eee CeCe TPCT CTE TTC eee Cy ore 8 28 
d. Evolving new curriculum units or materials of in- 
WONUOE © cok cvarnisencccevencnewayaanonedcaenernes 5 18 
e. Suggestions concerning use of equipment and supplies 0 
3. Classroom organization. 
a. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and 
WUE revnve cuatociddatedladarstedcdastdanemitetes 8 28 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials 1 0.35 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil 
BI 6s da REN Koc Ranivecdacvedxeauacinecuncaeeies 14 49 
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TABLE VIII—Continued 











Fre- | Prr- 
QUENCY| CUNT- 
Or AGE OF 
MeEN- | MEN- 
TION TION 
d. Suggestions concerning teacher and pupil responsi- 
bility in classroom management ........eeeeeeeeees 1 0.35 
e. Suggestions concerning organization and conduct of 
individual plan of instruction. ......csesecseesocsese 0 0 
4. Pupil control (problems dealing with conduct and beha- 
vior of pupils). 
a. Suggestions concerning the development of desirable 
social traits or eradication of undesirable traits...... 22 ver 
b. Analysis or handling of individual pupil problems of 
SOMUNIO aacwsnis b6-s ws bide base vee RESO R eA ews Nee Reeae.e 4 14 
c. Analysis or handling of group problems of discipline 0 0 
5. Professional growth in service. 
a. Preparation for participation in teachers’ meetings... 7 2.4 
b. Making best practices available to entire corps of 
teachers (exhibits, school news organ, visitation, dem- 
GBUERE OUD). bs os:oanwengi«ea5 assbenaceww antes 12 42 
c. Codperative curriculum revision (teachers in system 
have opportunity to serve on committees, criticize 
CN GAEIND OOUOS OIE.) skin's ccohairevibsscieexwueseeen 0 0 
d. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in 
BOR ADE UN iis os swede ean SaRUGe sas seauitausucswee 2 0.7 
e. Experimentation with new method or materials ..... 2 0.7 
f. Suggestions for improvement or limitations, both 
Profesional and Personal o.ocsisciescscccessccseverss 6 2.1 
g. Expressed appreciation, sympathy, etc. ............ 8 28 
6. Miscellaneous (complaints, problems of relationship, sub- 
merged problems, poor preparation, etc.). 
a. Complaints (over-crowded conditions, need of more 
SPAT OOD Kosi cesinciuscnear seco seseseteacte 8 28 
b. Personal relationships and difficulties .............. 0 0 
c. Submerged problems (real significance not clear).... 8 28 
d. Complex, not easily classifiable because infringing on 
ONES cco i nwas5s Glan bRinav oe oTe AS SIbe Sew OUND 0 0 
7. Administration. 
PE NERO © 055 Nas cis aiwarareU neu d 540 nae Sues eed see 0 0 
ND SGN s eas eeu Reoswieen seus sachwsneesaeewees 0 0 
ce. Articulation of codrdinating agencies ............... 0 0 
RN soi gs nsinn bd bau nais seam eee em nieaiicwaaasiss seen 2 0.7 
De REND ska ko kins dna Kae nde sn ee eienreanseeuaeresnseeeute 12 42 
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things be done in specific concrete ways. Since it is just these 
specific and minute things which the teachers demand over- 
whelmingly whenever given the opportunity, the suspicion is 
justified that the casual complaints of teachers are not well 
founded. Such complaints are, of course, entirely justified in 
the case of distinctly bad supervision. 

In the second place, there is no indication in these data that 
teachers are sensitive to or interested in the more fundamental 
and basic problems or conditions surrounding teaching. This 
may not be so severe a criticism as it seems when it is considered 
that the training of teachers in America is not such as to make 
them sensitive to other than the concrete, immediate details of 
their work. Time pressure also influences this matter. While 
it is doubtless safe to blame a part of this on poor teacher train- 
ing, the question may also be raised as to the type of super- 
visory leadership exercised in the in-service training of the 
teacher. While the failure of pre-service training of the teacher 
may force the supervisor to specific patchwork supervision, there 
is also the obligation to exercise vigorous, progressive leadership 
in guiding the teacher to higher and higher levels of understand- 
ing and interpretation. 

On the brighter side of the picture, there are two tendencies 
which are worthy of note. First, there is a growing attention 
on the part of the teacher to the problems involved in adjust- 
ing instruction to individual difficulties. Second, there is an 
equal emphasis growing upon the problems of the development 
of desirable social and moral traits in pupils. This is an indica- 
tion that certain of the more recent movements are in fact 
permeating the thinking of teachers. The interest in these is, 
of course, concrete, but that is very much better than indifference. 

It is also of interest to note that a reasonable number of 
questions were asked concerning the evaluation of the outcomes 
of instruction. While immediate and specific outcomes were 
indicated, none the less this is a good step in the right direction 
and should lead ultimately to consideration of basic outcomes. 

An important item is that demonstration teaching ranks very 
high in the demands of teachers for needed help. The present 
chapter shows it to be the second ranking item recognized as 
helpful by teachers. A later chapter (Chapter IX) presents, 
however, an interesting sidelight. A large body of teachers dis- 
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tributed in seven well-known cities were asked to rate a number 
of supervisory devices in terms of the scale very helpful, mod- 
erately helpful, not helpful, detrimental, ete. While most of the 
teachers who rated it at all ranked demonstration high, only a 
small proportion noted it as being utilized by their supervisors. 
The inference is quite clear, namely, that this very helpful and 
constantly demanded device is not being utilized as frequently 
and effectively as it should be by the supervisors. 

It is very interesting to note that only two teachers stated 
that they did not need help. A total of twelve reported that 
they received no help, and of these, two said their problems went 
unsolved because of the inefficiency of the supervisors. Four of 
the twelve, in stating that supervisors gave them no help, added 
the comment that their building principals had given them much 
valuable assistance. It is to be noted that the building principal 
is of course a supervisor. The difficulty here was merely failure 
on the part of the teachers to recognize a supervisory officer. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Teachers are as a rule not sensitive to or particularly in- 
terested in the larger and more remote issues surrounding teach- 
ing—for instance, the interpretation of aims and objectives. 

2. Teachers evidently receive a very poor type of training in 
the teacher training institutions of the country, or as a class they 
fail to profit largely by that training. 

3. There is very clearly indicated the necessity for scrutiny 
and improvement of teacher training procedures. 

4. There is clearly indicated the necessity for scrutiny of the 
efforts of supervisors to raise the level of teacher understanding 
in service regardless of pre-service levels. 

5. Teachers recognize as most helpful supervisory aid of a 
definite and concrete nature, dealing with particular minute 
issues. 

6. Teachers are shown to be asking for and receiving help on 
one or two more recent movements in education. 

7. Teachers are almost unanimous in recognizing the necessity 
for and genuine value of supervisory aid. 


























CHAPTER VI 


SUPERVISORS’ REPORTS OF PROBLEMS ATTACKED 
ON THEIR OWN INITIATIVE 


For a period of one week during the second semester of the 
school year 1928-1929, 154 supervisors kept a record of problems 
observed or attacked solely on their own initiative without any 
suggestion from any other person. With one exception, these 
reports were coded on the same basis as those which constitute 
Chapter II of this report.1_ The total number and classification 
of the supervisors reporting follows: 

1. Assistant directors or general supervisors having charge 


of all grades of elementary schools.,...............0+: 34 
2. Rural supervisors, including helping teachers of rural 
SN Siac atiss Caddadddscasawandeakewacaseeses teens 20 
3. Elementary school principals—city.................06: 39 
| ee ee 3 
5. General grade supervisors having charge of a division of 
grades of the elementary school...............+eee0e0 26 
6. Special supervisors: 
UNE ek oes ata cn daaddavenedweescueeneuvecuernane 3 
PE dhs oc ice cunceale eden reese wien denver us asians 6 
aa CUMIN 85 0 vse. ddd oan id oe av Doan saaewas 1 
INU 6 Ssvi sical ens abccnnunckecannucuuness 6 
Oe EEE aro oa'a' d's duet ong oe eNnamaeenaaee wauaene 3 
Ne MMS wine wine's aed Posse c meme ete daae eae ar eK 1 
Fi, RUMI, ccs we gnkda'gd vuceunaacecsdestsaaeenenns 12 


The number representing each type of supervisory position 
was small; but, in order to lay the basis for a codperative study 
of positions as to functions, problems were listed for the most 
part under five general headings: 

1. Assistant superintendents, directors of instruction, or gen- 

eral supervisors having charge of all grades. 

2. General supervisors having charge of a group or division of 

grades in the elementary school. 


1See Charts I and II, Appendix: Items E and F of Chart I have been com- 
bined to form item E on Chart II and the latter has been divided into eighteen 
sub-items. 
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3. Principals of city and rural schools. 
4. Supervisors of rural schools including rural helping teachers. 
5. Special subject supervisors. 


For convenience, these five groups will be referred to hereafter 
as: assistant superintendents, general supervisors, principals, 
rural supervisors, and special supervisors. 

While the data for Section C were classified on the same basis 
as those for Section B, the treatment of the data in this chapter 
is somewhat different. In the former we attempted to give a 
picture of the problems presented by teachers through quoting 
largely from the supervisors’ statements of these problems. In 
this chapter we present a picture of the entire range of problems 
in so far as this range can be gleaned from the reports submitted 
by 154 supervisors stating the problems they had attacked or 
noted during a period of one week of the second semester of a 
school year. In preparing this list we have omitted duplicates, 
since our concern is to have a record of the range and variety of 
problems which register in the consciousness of supervisors. 


Aims AND MeEtnuops or TEACHING 


1. Interpretation of aims and objectives. 


Although this problem appeared infrequently in the reports of 
problems attacked by supervisors, yet it does find a more sig- 
nificant place than it did among the problems presented by 
classroom teachers. Problems reported were: 


General supervisors: 
1. Considered introducing real health, including constructive measures, 
check-up, etc., as substitute for textbook type of health work. 
2. In meeting of kindergarten teachers I discussed the philosophy back 
of the reason for wanting clean children, neat work, orderly closets, 
i.e., to build a respect for one’s self, for other people, for property, 
through a situation that inherently demands respect. 
Principals: 
1. Illustrations of specific objectives for course of study in arithmetic. 
2. Teacher suggestions as to the objectives and purposes of oral reading. 
3. Led teachers’ meeting into a most interesting discussion of the 
biggest problem confronting the school, namely, the integration of 
the child and the school. 
4. In order to help teachers get a broader view of their work, I asked 
them to imagine themselves employed to make a survey of an ele- 
mentary school; ag a first step I suggested that they indicate what 


= 
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they would look for. The results showed me that most teachers 
did not know just what the school as a whole might be expected to 
be doing. 

. Raised question, “Whether our whole philosophy of school ‘dis- 
cipline’ needs revising. Is it ‘discipline and instruction’ or is dis- 
cipline a part of instruction?” 

6. How can we throw emphasis on the development of character traits 

( rather than upon excellence in arithmetic, English, spelling, etc.? 

Rural supervisors: 

1. The need for accuracy of terminology in arithmetic. 

2. The need for making oral composition contribute to interesting and 
entertaining one’s friends. 

3. The opportunity for using Negro spiritual songs as a means of in- 
creasing vocabulary. 

4. The determination of specific purposes for oral reading. 

5. Helped sixth grade teacher secure statement of more specific objec- 
tives in silent reading. 

6. Helped secure more frequent use of natural beauties of the county 
in art education. 


or 
or 


Special supervisors: 
1. Considered how I might help teachers realize that art should enter 
into the problems of everyday life. 
2. The need for making writing instruction carry over into the child’s 
applied writing. 


2. Developing social traits through pupil participation. 
When one reads the following list of problems he is confronted 
with the fact that supervisors have as a rule not yet visualized 


what one of them characterized as the difference between “pupil 
performance” and “pupil participation.” 





Assistant superintendents: 
1. The need of a better spirit and attitude of children toward each 
other. 


General supervisors: 

1. Teaching thrift through the use of kindergarten materials. 

2. Noted mental and social traits needing development in kinder- 
garten. 

3. Noted need for establishing definite form for written work as a 
means of establishing habits of orderliness and for facilitating check- 
ing of work. 

Principals: 

1. Worked out a codperative plan for developing good citizenship. 

2. Gave special emphasis to improving punctuality. 

3. Started a courtesy drive. 

4. Carried on a general program for improving health habits. 

5. Undertook a safety-first campaign. 
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Rural supervisors: 

1. Suggested ways of motivating better habits of self-control. 

2. Called the teacher’s attention to her constant participation in work 
that could be done almost wholly by the class. 

3. Observed need for codperative school spirit among pupils, especially 
among foreign children. 

4. Saw the possibility of making a supervised lunch period contribute 
to socializing the group. 

5. Observed need for making supervised, organized playground activity 
contribute toward developing self-control. 

6. The possibility of redirecting the energy used to disfigure the play- 
ground into a constructive educational activity. 

7. Noted need for developing an informal atmosphere of good citizens 
working together as a substitute for old time discipline or the too 
frequently found undisciplined confusion. 

8. Considered how to utilize the English lesson to develop initiative. 

9. Explained to pupils who had taken tests the problems involved in 
fair play. 

10. Through talk on good citizenship, led boys to wash and clean up 
a building which they had defaced by writings and chalk drawings. 


3. Helping pupils evaluate their own work. 

There was only one case of making a direct attack on this 
problem. This involved securing statements from children as to 
the phases of their work they wanted most to improve. Other 
problems noted were: 

The need for a 2B teacher to establish a definite form for written work 
in order to establish habits of orderliness on the part of pupils. 

The need for teaching pupils to study more intensely. 

How to get pupils to talk on topics, to give a topical recitation. 

The need for better working habits on the part of pupils. 

In fact only the first of these problems indicates any direct 
effort on the part of the supervisor to help pupils evaluate their 
own efforts or results of their labors. 


4. Problems concerning desirable methods. 

In this group are considered all those problems concerning 
method which did not readily fit into one of the other 14 sub- 
divisions of “aims and methods of teaching.” As in other large 
groups, these problems are classified according to the type of 
supervisory position reporting. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Advised as to procedures for building meanings into vocabularies. 
2. Suggested ways of improving enunciation and expression in oral 
reading. 














10. 


11. 


12. 


19. 
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. Helped new teacher plan her work. 
. Directed teacher’s emphasis from teacher activity to child ac- 


tivity. 


. Directed activity program from isolated fragmentary units of work 


to correlated activity projects. 


. Teacher confined to one method of teaching reading; helped her to 


develop other methods; arranged for assistant to demonstrate other 
methods. 


. Teacher held to one method of teaching spelling; helped her develop 


variety of method. 


. Suggested teacher limit the type of problem to be reported in class 


where children were asked to formulate original problems in arith- 
metic. 


. Reading period conducted formally; suggested different methods 


designed to help pupils gain intelligence in their work; arranged 
for an assistant to demonstrate other methods. 

Tried to help teacher see the difference between legitimate writing 
activities and poor type of seat work for independent periods. 
Discussed with teacher relation of oral reading to comprehension 
ability; and how to utilize oral reading most advantageously. 
Helped student teacher with new class to utilize half an hour 
profitably. 


. Suggested methods and devices for increasing vocabulary making. 
. Secured better audience situation in history class where reports 


were being given. 


. Planned the presentation of Australia. 
. Advised on teaching fourth grade children to write riddles. 
. Suggested how to develop clearer speech through use of shorter 


sentences in oral composition. 


. Suggested ways and means of improving oral English in junior high 


school. 
Suggested ways and means of improving oral instruction in inter- 
mediate grades. 


General supervisors: 


a. 


2. 


Gained codperation of group of teachers for use of common ter- 
minology in teaching mathematical relationships. 

Suggested method of codrdinating efforts of class divided into com- 
mittee assignments. 


. Teacher fussy; class retarded in arithmetic; suggested scheme for 


making individual pupils more responsible. 


. Followed up new teachers; helping them to speed up slow classes. 
. Helped primary teachers see the need for giving children sufficient 


practice in careful writing while looking at print. 


. Helped primary teachers teach the alphabet. 
. Helped teachers simplify their spelling procedures; teaching too 


many things at one time. 


. Helped new teacher organize work for subnormal group around a 


basic purpose. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
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. Attempted to find means of impressing 85 teachers with importance 


of preparation for each lesson in the day’s program; many do not 
prepare either subject matter or method of presentation. 
Suggested method of systematic record keeping of spelling achieve- 
ments. 

Planned seat work for groups in all grades. 

Determined desirable arithmetic rules to be developed in kinder- 
garten—when and how. 

Helped one teacher develop a technique for teaching numbers as a 
substitute for counting on fingers. 


. Instructed teachers in proper drill in preparation for short division. 
. Suggested use of blackboards for more definite lesson assignments. 
. Secured better working knowledge of terms used in arithmetic. 

. Advised as to the functional grouping of words. 

. Noted need for more progressive methods of teaching spelling. 

. Noted need of correlating as many subjects as possible. 

. Noted need for preparing occupational work. 


Principals: 


i, 
2. 


3. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


Suggested method of checking to eliminate cheating in second grade. 
Helped new teacher to vitalize social science teaching; he lacked an 
appreciation of children’s intelligence. 

Suggested use of blackboards as one means of securing less talking 
on the part of the teacher and more critical thinking on the part 
of the pupils. 


. Helped teachers find methods that will keep every pupil busy as a 


substitute for oral rotation reading in class. 


. Helped teachers see the difference between pupil and teacher activity 


in study and recitation periods. 


. Tried to help young teacher to understand the difference between 


teaching and using phonics. 


. Suggested teaching how to produce a story. 
. Suggested how to make silent reading the basis for improved oral 


reading. 


. How to prepare eighth grade children for mid-year examinations 


in spelling. 


. Considered how to use Book Week as a means of motivating 


reading in public library. 


. Helped inexperienced teacher to improve teaching of penmanship. 
. Noted need for better planning of group work in arithmetic. 

. Suggested improving map study through use of outline maps. 

. Observed teaching methods in arithmetic. 

. Helped weak teacher prepare pupils for junior promotions. 

. Helped teacher to study personnel and ability of first grade 


pupils. 

Worked toward improving instruction as a basis for improving 
percentage of promotion. 

Helped develop plans for teaching composition. 

Followed up work after arithmetic survey. 
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Rural supervisors: 


ONOAR WOH = 


10. 


bi 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Lie 
18. 


19. 


21. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


. Considered whether supervisory work should be individualized. 
28. 


. Corrected false penmanship. 

. Checked methods in teaching spelling. 

. Outlined history and geography for weak teacher. 

. Gave suggestions for bringing work to standard. 

. Suggested arithmetic drill. 

. Helped teacher to develop plan for vocabulary guidance. 

. Gave suggestion for reading drill. 

. Discussed how to make primary reading a pleasant thought-getting 


period. 

. Considered how to individualize phrase and word study in primary 
grades. 
Considered how to motivate supplementary reading in primary 
grades. 


Directed teachers’ meeting devoted to discussion of method. 
Advised with teacher concerning conducting a community bird 
study. 

Considered how to develop the children’s sense of sentence and 
paragraph. 

Considered how to teach a child to read music. 

Noted possibility of motivating of children’s interest through pur- 
poseful planning and teaching. 

Noted need for more rapid teacher drill in mechanics of reading 
(grade 1). 

Noted need for improving methods in teaching of geography. 
Considered how to develop the desire to learn or use correct speech 
forms. 

Considered procedures needed to make grammar function in oral 
speech and composition. 


. Considered ways of introducing health inspection scheme in pri- 


mary grades. 
Considered how teachers might be made to see the distinction 
between a review and the teaching process. 


. Considered adaptation of questioning to pupils grouped according 


to ability. 


. Considered how to interest children in doing formal number com- 


bination work of primary grades. 

Considered plan for teacher to use in determining the chief em- 
phasis to be placed upon the story read. 

Tried to find an effective plan for making eighth grade reading 
period worth while. 

Observed effective use of study periods. 


Questioned whether I could make better provision for directed 
teaching with a supervisory load of 90 teachers. 


. Considered when and how to develop difficult words in reading 


lesson. 
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30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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Decided comparative merits of story and phonic method of teaching 
reading. 

Helped plan lessons. 

Noted improvement of oral language work in upper grades. 

Noted use of blackboard in making assignments. 

Suggested and helped plan project in geography. 


Special supervisors: 


i. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


IS oO 


18. 
19. 


Made suggestions for safety campaign drawings. 

Suggested suitable slogans for safety campaign and clean-up week. 
Suggested circulars, cutouts, crayon drawings, etc., for use in health 
campaigns. 

Gave instructions for making a more suitable sand table for teach- 
ing Holland. 


. Showed children how to block in names on drawings. 
. Planned a poster correlating with geography. 
. Helped teachers use picture lessons as a means of developing recog- 


nized art principles. 


. Worked out a plan to promote interest in song books through 


relating each song to the experience of the children. 


. Tried to help a teacher develop a sensitiveness to a sweeter sing- 


ing tone. 


. Tried to help a teacher catch the mood of songs so that she herself 


can enter into the spirit of them with the children. 


. Helped teacher see the value of using a pitch pipe. 
. Encouraged teachers to use play activity in which all pupils can 


participate. 


. Secured good writing posture in pen holding. 

. Secured correct position and greater freedom in writing period. 

. Helped third grade child speed up his written work. 

. Helped one teacher overcome guessing and memorizing reading 


work in her room. 


. Suggested how to secure creative interest in limited time following 


written paper. 

Helped weak teacher secure better attention. 

Helped inexperienced teacher secure formal expression in oral Eng- 
lish lesson. 


Of the 111 different problems recorded above, five dealt with 
integrating subject matter or shifting the classroom procedure 


to a 


child centered activity program. Twenty-six dealt with 


general issues ranging from planning of lessons to the adaptation 
of questions to ability of individual pupils. Eighty questions, 
or 64 per cent, were directed toward the improvement of instruc- 
tion with reference to specific subjects. While there were only 
20 rural supervisors reporting as compared with 34 assistant 
superintendents, 26 general supervisors, and 42 principals, the 
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rural supervisors reported nearly twice as many problems as 
were given by either of the other groups. 


5. Developing integrated units of subject matter. 


The nearest approach to the integration of content of the 
different subjects was found in the following: 


A second problem attacked was the inquiry of teachers visited upon 
the type and amount of nature study work done. Except in elementary 
school there is no assigned period in this work and it is supposed to be 
correlated with other subjects. Since so little had been noticed in the 
one- and two-teacher schools, it seemed to be worth while. 


Other problems concerning the development of units of work 
pertaining primarily to one subject as reported were: 

1. School safety project. 

2. A unit—Indian music. 

3. Activities and exercises that should aid a second grade child in 
mathematical thinking. 

4. A unit of history for an average border-line class. 

5. Outdoor nature work. 

6. Helping teacher to see the value of planning a unit of work rather 
than isolated lessons. 


6. Constructive criticism of teaching observed. 


In this section we come to close grips with a phase of super- 
visory service widely recommended and generally accepted, that 
is, the solution of problems through constructive criticism. 
Eighty-two per cent of the problems presented were given by 
assistant superintendents and general supervisors. The assist- 
ant superintendents, though reporting primarily problems of 


detail, indicated generally a constructive approach. The general 


supervisors seemed more inclined to emphasize the faults ob- 
served. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Observed the need for better penmanship in a fourth grade class. 

. Observed the need for variety of seat work in first grade. 

. Commended appearance of written work in second grade. 

. Commended work on birds in kindergarten. 

. Suggested teaching children to clean up around sand table. 

. Commended three-sentence stories in third grade; suggested more 
emphasis on oral reading. 

. Suggested ways of motivating writing in second grade. 

. Helped teacher who is transferring from manuscript to cursive 
writing. 
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9. Commended a good desert scene in fourth grade geography. 

10. Arranged spelling match between fifth grade classes of different 
schools. 

11. Commended the spirit of language work in eighth grade. 

12. Asked teacher to stress problem work. 

13. Visited and noted improvement and was able to encourage weak 
1A teacher. 

14. Discussed with two teachers reasons for their securing such good 
results. 

15. Sought ways of overcoming soft pedagogy in certain classes. 

16. Helped teacher find ways of checking results of her instruction in 
arithmetic. 

17. Advised teacher who is inclined to teach penmanship lesson when- 
ever she has visitors. 

18. Observed poorly taught language lesson, pupils uninterested, meager 
results, same lesson assigned for next day; asked teacher what new 
material and new point of view she expected to introduce; what 
plan she was making to improve outcomes. 

19. Helped teacher see responsibility in the study of long division. 


General supervisors: 


1. Suggested need for pre-test before undertaking arithmetic drill. 

2. Found arithmetic class confused by teacher presenting wrong solu- 
tions to all the class; pointed out to teacher the waste of time. 

3. Observed neat, artistic, effective appearance of classroom—beautiful 
thought for day. Best work of pupils, bulletin boards, neat manu- 
script writing, progress charts. 

4. Suggested a closer correlation of subject matter. 

5. Noted lack of silent regding ; lack of definite plan. 

6. Noted lack of profitable occupation. 

7. Pointed out failure to use children’s own experiences as approach 
to reading lesson. 

8. Noted insufficient drill on phrases before oral reading. 

9. Pointed out failure to test composition work. 

10. Suggested lack of variety in devices. 

11. Suggested greater emphasis on question and answer method. 

12. Suggested need for developing unit plan in teaching. 

13. Suggested an attempt to discover why schools were so much poorer 
in reading than in arithmetic. 

14. Pointed out to teacher that she was so engrossed in special phase 
of project that children were confused as to what they were expected 
to do, were growing careless in the care of material and neatness 
of their work. 


Principals: 


1. Suggested to teacher the danger of too much nagging of children. 

2. Conferred with teacher; suggested that the quality of her work 
would influence the question of her reappointment. 

3. Checked ways for improving vocational guidance work of eighth 
grade teacher. 
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4. Checked general progress of teacher with reference to outline work 
and gave suggestions for improvement. 


Rural supervisors: 
1. Observed and conferred with four teachers. 
2. Visited two schools and conferred with four teachers. 
3. Visited a four-teacher school, followed by conferences. 
Special supervisors: 
1. Stressed with good teacher ways of working to secure individual 
thinking of pupils in all technical work. 
2. Offered several primary teachers suggestions as to ways and means 
of improving letters. 


7. Observation upon request of teachers or pupils. 

Since this section of the study solicited problems observed or 
attacked by supervisors upon their own initiative and was not 
to include any problems presented upon the request or the sug- 
gestion of some one else, in reality no problem should have fallen 
in this group. The three that were reported here involved the 
visiting of a class in rhythmic and folk dancing, a class in arith- 
metic, and taking care of a fourth grade class during the tem- 
porary absence of the teacher. 


8. Demonstrations for teachers in classroom. 


When it came to demonstrating for the teacher in the class- 
room, the principal disappeared from the picture. All of the 
demonstrations noted below indicate specific, worth-while serv- 
ices on the part of supervisory officers. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. To help a second grade teacher troubled by procedure. 
2. In fourth grade geography class, to help children reason as to the 
cause for certain conditions discussed. 
3. To help class studying boats understand the outrigging on boats 
used in the South Sea Islands. 
4. To clear up problems in various classes of the elementary, junior, 
and secondary schools. 
5. To illustrate need for preparing children’s minds for the thought 
in a poem. 
. To give a model silent reading lesson for sub-primary class. 
. To prepare for the teaching of a memory poem. 
8. To show a second grade teacher how to get rid of bad arithmetic 
habits. 


General supervisors: 
1. To help new grade teacher to get adjusted to class, and to find 
course of study materials. 


IO 
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To show how to secure one hundred per cent participation in direct 
silent reading. 

To give suggestions for rapid drili upon combinations as a substitute 
for finger counting. 

To illustrate a method of phonic drill in first grade. 


Rural supervisors: 


eB 


2. 


QI om oo 


To show in each school how music appreciation may be used as a 
means of developing children’s love of the beautiful. 

Two lessons: one, how to teach a poem, the other, how to study a 
picture; in each case suggested trying to catch the thought of the 
poet or artist. 

To show use of crayola. 

To show new game for use of playground. 

To portray desirable methods in oral reading. 

To indicate ways and means of securing greater codperation. 

To illustrate teaching of primary writing. 

To show improved techniques in spelling. 


Special supervisors: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


To secure better blending of two-part singing. 
To introduce study of rhythms. 

To secure pupil activity in music appreciation. 
To illustrate correct endings in penmanship. 


9. Evaluation of outcomes of instruction. 

Fourteen problems rather evenly distributed among the five 
groups of supervisory officers were reported. Only one of these 
indicated the use of objective means of evaluation. The others 
placed their reliance on observation and other means of sub- 
jective judgment. 


i 
2. 
3. 


ai. 


Helped teachers evaluate children’s activities. 

Saw necessity of investigating reading results in intermediate grades. 
Visited new teacher to check improvement since help was given 
three weeks earlier. 


. Had third grade reading test papers sent to my office. 
. Conferred with art teacher to determine the improvements made 


as the result of correlation between art work and children’s un- 
directed seat work in drawing. 


. To evaluate second step in second grade health project. 
. Developed plan for checking results of health work during school 


year. 


. Studied report cards to determine progress in reading. 
. Checked reading results for two inexperienced teachers. 
. Checked results of Stanford Achievement Tests to determine how 


each class stood with respect to norms for grade and educational 


age. 
Short period visitation to judge success of project work through 
inspection of materials and equipment. 
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12. Saw quality of teachers’ work. 
13. Preparation of plans for mid-term promotion examination. 
14. To develop plan for evaluating seat work. 


_ 10. Standard objective measurements. 


No assistant superintendent reported the use of standard ob- 
jective measurements. Of the 19 problems listed, the majority 
were concerned with the routine phases of testing programs; 
few drove to the heart of vital problems. 


General supervisors: 

1. Introduced Gray Reading Tests. 

2. Testing of new children with Detroit kindergarten test. 

3. Gave informal reading test to slowest group in two first grades; 
compared the work of the two teachers. 

4. Studied the testing of all mathematics classes as a means of diag- 
nosing the difficulties. 

5. Examined an investigation of results from standard achievement 
tests in all sixth grade classes. 

Principals: 

1. Helped teacher to make tabulation of results of standard tests 
in arithmetic, spelling, reading, and penmanship. 

2. Gave Terman’s test. 

. Used Wilson’s 100 per cent accuracy material as drill in arithmetic. 
. Prepared reports on the Ayres Spelling Scale, Monroe’s Reading 

Test, and Zaner’s Standards in Penmanship. 

5. Prepared reading tests to give practice in phases of reading tested 
by the Sangren-Woody Reading Test. 

Rural supervisors: 

1. Checked class records on intelligence tests. 

2. Gave arithmetic and reading achievement tests to grades 5-8, two 
schools. 

3. Used Ayres Spelling Scale to check spelling ability. 

4. In visiting schools, checked standard test papers and conferred with 

teacher to emphasize the necessity for accuracy in scoring and 

recording results. 

. Checked diagnostic cards for testing. 

. Tested third and fourth grades in fundamentals of arithmetic. 

. Checked and discussed with teacher improvement of classes on 
reading comprehension tests. 

8. Explained to teachers the structure and use of English reading 
scales. 

9. In each grade I visited, checked progress and improvement in 
reading as determined by the standard reading tests used in state 
program. 

Special supervisors: 


1. Tabulated grade scores and prepared course for music accomplish- 
ment. 
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11. Use, construction, and interpretation of informal objective 


tests. 


The use of informal tests invariably dealt with specific, worth- 
while problems as evinced in the following: 


1 


. Planned informal testing program. 


2. Prepared and sent out arithmetic tests for second and third grades, 


value and need having been discussed in teachers’ meetings. 


. Helped establish standards in arithmetic. 
. Considered how to improve semester spelling tests in order to im- 


prove grading of pupils. 


5. Prepared test to measure writing ability in sixth grade. 


a 


mooon 


— 


12. 


. Planned a survey test in arithmetic; duplicated directions and gave 


materials to teacher in charge of testing. 


. Checked achievement on test prepared by supervisor. 

. Planned informal geography test for grades five and six. 

. Considered how to make teachers feel need of scientific testing. 

. Tested two pupils informally for reading abilities of various types. 
. Considered how informal oral tests might be given in first and 


second grades:to determine individual reading ability. 
Gave informal reading test to slowest group in two first grades; 
compared the work of the two teachers. 


12. Advice concerning individual needs and difficulties. 
Judging from the data reported below, the bulk of the prob- 


lems 


concerning the needs and difficulties of individual pupils 


go to assistant superintendents, principals, and rural supervisors. 
These included problems of human interest, questions involving 
promotion, adaptations to the learning needs of slow pupils, and 
a variety of individual learning issues that must be read to be 
appreciated. 


Assistant superintendents: 


i: 


2. 


3. 


Checked all adjustment cases—over-age, capable children who had 
skipped one-half year. 

Secured codperation of children in helping locate child who had 
stolen money. 

Advised with teacher whose entire class had developed habit of 
answering with rising inflection. 


. Cautioned teacher who was encouraging over self-assertion in kin- 


dergarten. 


. Conferred with kindergarten teacher concerning new pupil. 
. Conferred with parent concerning the findings of Binet Test and 


training home might profitably give child. 


. Arranged for a crippled child who had been out of school three 


years to have free transportation and be in open-air school. 
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8. Secured codperation of priest to advise parents to abide by doctor’s 
recommendation that child’s leg be amputated so that he might 
again profit by school attendance. 

9. Checked failures that would lead to non-promotion. 

10. Arranged for teacher to give special reading instruction to a first 
grade pupil. 

11. Urged 3A teacher to set apart definite period to help slower pupils 
with reading vocabulary. 

12. Studied clinical examination of pupil failing in school work. 

13. Studied need for more attention to individual differences in sixth 
grade classes. 

14. Pointed out effect of teacher-made summaries of content materials 
on the learning of children naturally slow. 


General supervisors: 

1. Diagnosed reading interest of slow-minded children and gave reme- 
dial suggestions. 

2. Noted school progress of first grade children with mental age under 
six years. 

Principals: 

1. Arranged for special tutoring of a third grade pupil who had been 
reciting reading in second grade. 

2. Noted need for special study of individual habits of all new enter- 
ing pupils and for applying remedial measures through pupil’s own 
efforts. 

3. Following my custom, gave individual instruction and guidance to 

pupils who attracted my interest—types: a. Two boys failing as 

result of strange condition; b. Preparation of special program for 
child with grade maladjustment and bad home environment. 

. Guided substitute teacher in proper handling of individual cases. 

5. As usual, held special office period for meeting pupils with indi- 
vidual problems; punctuality, habits, health conditions, etc. 

6. Observed special office period for individual pupils with special 
school problems; this period is strictly the children’s hour, no 
parents being permitted to discuss the problem during that period. 

7. “Change of work, a visit to the mental clinic, a conference with 
parents, some work requiring a little responsibility, real or imagi- 
nary, clears the atmosphere and the troublesome pupil is returned 
to the classroom for another trial.” 

8. Advised teacher as to phoning a mother whose kindergarten son 
had reported that the teacher accused him of stealing money; “a 
satisfied mother and more friendly relations were established.” 

9. Considered a boy who went to the basement rather than to his - 
classroom to eat his lunch. 

10. Held a boy from class who was tardy for the fifth time. 

11. Considered treatment of pupils poorly adjusted or wrongly classi- 
fied. 

12. Encouraged parents to look out for the physical welfare of their 
child. 


— 
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13. Conferred with parents and teacher regarding boy in junior high 
school. 

14. Made survey of needs of problem children. 

15. Noted need for more worth-while work during unsupervised second 
grade periods. 

16. Studied report cards, grades five and six, followed by conference 
with individual children. 

17. Noted nervousness on the part of a pupil giving oral reports. 

18. Investigated harsh parental constraint. 

19. Checked teacher’s method of handling discourteous eighth grade 
boy; suggested means of handling problem case pupils. 

Rural supervisors: 

. Guidance of eighth grade boys. 

. Discussed posture with large boys. 

. Checked problems of individual child. 

. Checked first grade pupils who might not be promoted. 

. Studied special case—non-promotion due to mental immaturity. 

. Helped teacher diagnose influence of school in helping child over- 

come difficulties due to interesting family background. 

. Considered how I could help teacher stop family bickerings of 

children recently moved into district. 

8. Noted need for developing number concept with certain primary 
children. 

9. Helped teacher determine reading comprehension work for child 
needing remedial help. 

10. Helped devise a plan for the educational treatment of an unad- 
justed boy. 

11. Helped plan special instructional work for over-age retarded child. 

12. Advised teacher as to types of problems to be eliminated for 
children of low ability. 

13. Helped teacher work out plans for providing for individual dif- 
ferences among children of one grade. 

Special supervisors: 

1. Helped child improve posture for writing. 

2. Helped fourth grade child improve making of capitals through use 
of large sized paper. 

3. Helped child break habit of pen chewing. 

4. Enlisted the codperation of teacher and principal for encouraging 
retarded boy with deep voice; suggested rollicking sailor song to be 
sung by him at assembly. 

1A child stole milk from the box in the hall, where the bottles were kept. 
She was a very shy child and hard to reach. On investigation it was found 
she had a stepmother who was very severe with her. She did not seem to have 
sufficient food. She was considerably underweight, she was allowed no play- 
time, and had to take care of the little step-brother and sisters. She was sent 
to the Opportunity Class every day, where milk and cocoa were provided by 
the city, amd once a week a cooking lesson gave additional food. This was 
found out at home and the father came and was very abusive. The child was 
not allowed to go to the Opportunity Class by the father. Milk is given her 
every day in the office at present.” 
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13. Adaptation of materials of instruction to pupil needs. 


Only five problems were reported in this group; four are 
quoted below: 


1. 


2. 


Ww 


Considered how to make the inaugural ceremony heard over the 
radio significant to the upper grade children. 

Noted need for adjusting courses of study to meet individual dif- 
ferences. 


. Decided what kind of poetry should be taught in first three grades. 
. Determined ways and means of basing primer lessons on daily 


interests, activities, and experiences of children. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


This section deals with all problems reported concerning the 
selection, preparation, interpretation, provision or use of mate- 


rials 


of instruction including supplies, equipment, courses of 


study, outlines, bulletins, teacher aids, books, charts, etc. 


1. Selection. 

Of the fifteen problems recorded, six definitely utilized teacher 
codperation; and most look toward the meeting of well-defined 
needs. 


Assistant superintendents: 


- 
2. 
3. 


4, 


Considered selection of new basal readers. 

Called teachers to examine a set of books. 

Suggested to a first grade teacher the need for selecting more in- 
trinsic reading materials. 

In pursuance of larger plan, selected tests to be used in spring 
program. 


General supervisors: 


1, 


Consulted individual teachers concerning books to be purchased for 
primary grades. 


2. Helped committee to develop plans for choosing new geography 


3. 


text. 
Selected and classified material for use of reading committee in cur- 
riculum revision. 


Principals: 


1 


. Collected material to aid in health-playday celebration. 


Rural supervisors: 


1 


2 


. Suggested arithmetic books to be used. 
. “We have taken each subject and the different teachers have tried 


to list the things that the child could make or bring from home 
without additional expense.”? 


1 Materials mentioned were: (1) pegs, (2) paper drawings from magazines, 
(3) bulletins. 
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3. Considered selection of dictionary for fourth grade pupils. 
4. Considered selection of better seat work material for primary 

children. i 
5. Compared primers from which to make selection. 


Special supervisors: 
1. Selected interesting paragraph material for penmanship practice. 
2. Helped teachers select books for classroom library. 


2. Preparation of outlines, bulletins, teacher aids, etc. 


Only three of these problems involved teacher codperation. 
All but two dealt with specific issues. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Suggested that teachers improve their outlines for substitute 
teachers. 

2. Considered developing definite writing program including measure- 
ment and remedial instruction. 

3. Took first steps toward helping sixth grade teacher plan geography 
project. 

4, Helped teachers plan with their pupils their daily program. 

5. Through stenographer prepared seat work sets to be distributed 
through first grade groups. 

6. Prepared portfolio of monthly plans of all kindergarten teachers; 
this gave all teachers access to the plans of all others. 

7. Planned lessons to illustrate how teacher may secure pupil activity 
and enrich subject matter. 

8. Prepared and had stenographer type outline in factual test ma- 
terial in geography. 

9. Planned and made practice seat work for readers which lacked 
such material. 

10. Made diagnostic reading study for grades 2-4; outlined remedial 
work; through codperation of teachers established standards to be 
obtained through remainder of year. 

11. Prepared bulletin to direct observation of demonstration teacher. 


Rural supervisors: 
1. Determined nature of monthly bulletin to teachers. 
2. Prepared story to be used as a means of drill in retention of mul- 
tiplication combinations. 
3. Prepared and distributed monthly outlines. 


3. Interpretation of courses of study, outlines, books, etc. 


Of the eight problems reported, four were vague, ambiguous, 
and therefore are omitted. The four reported deal with course 
of study materials. 


1. Called first grade teacher’s attention to suggestions in the language 
course of study. 
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2. Called attention of new teachers to references concerning sentence 
structure through the several grades of the English course of study. 

3. Pointed out the places where rules for grammatical construction 
should be emphasized. 

4. Considered whether social science course was supplying sufficient 
factual knowledge. 


4. Provision of materials of instruction, supplies, and equipment. 


Here we find the special supervisors taking the lead in num- 
ber of problems reported. Rural supervisors contributed little 
beyond suggestion. Only one problem involved the active 
codperation of teachers. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Supplied material gleaned from the story of raising a submarine to 
a class studying “Why things float.” 

2. Worked out plan for building up reading tables in kindergarten 
and primary grades with an appropriation of $2.00 a room a 
year. 

3. Helped secure supplementary reading for history and geography. 

4. Increased the amount and variety of children’s reading through add- 
ing many interesting books to supplementary library. 

5. Noted need for kindergarten course of study. 


General supervisors: 
1. Had samples of my “Weekly Reader” sent to all third grades with 
the hope that it would be subscribed for in every school. 
2. Checked to see if supplies ordered for kindergarten had been de- 
livered. 
3. Secured from all teachers lists of reading material used with dif- 
ferent ability groups. 
4, Prepared blanks to secure from teachers list of geography materials 
they would want for ensuing year. 
5. Prepared an analysis of steps in division with type examinations; 
this was prepared through codperation of committees of teachers 
working after school. 
. Sent new sets of books from stock room to schools. 
. Noted need for more silent reading material. 
8. Realized need of exercises for testing comprehension of pupils in 
silent reading. 


be 2) 


Principals: 

1. To overcome errors in language usage, prepared considerable num- 
ber of exercises in correct usage, mimeographed and placed them in 
hands of teachers for limited daily trial. 

2. Suggested that seventh grade teacher use Byrd’s Antarctic Expedi- 
tion in connection with geography. 

3. Suggested reading material for use in adjustment classes. 

4. Helped develop ways and means of creating audience situation; ma- 
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terial included Byrd’s Expedition diaries from New York Times, 
paragraphs mounted on cards to be studied and read orally. 
Encouraged teachers and pupils to use material found in connec- 
tion with building of new schoolhouse; reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, drawing. 

Noted need for special supplies to carry on related art work. 


Rural supervisors: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Suggested needed type of phonic and phrase drill. 

Suggested suitable phrase drill in reading. 

Suggested how to outline practical drill in arithmetic. 

Gave upper grade teacher reading drill materials. 

Examined and ordered three sets of supplementary books for dis 
tribution; delivered three sets of readers. 


Special supervisors: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Mimeographed and distributed suggestions for “group painting.” 
Made new sheets for inventory and ordering of equipment and 
supplies. 

Revised catalogue of art supplies. 

Planned compartment supply boxes to be made by manual training 
department. 


. Considered how to interest teachers in establishing classroom 


libraries. 


. Secured sample test of books used in health work and prepared plans 


for correlating health work with other subjects. 


. Through use of typewriter with primer type, prepared stencils for 


mimeographing short health stories to make little health readers 
for primary children; helped second grade children develop health 
plays to be bound in portfolio forms. 


. Prepared individual alphabet sets for use by pupils in elementary 


schools (15,000 sets made and distributed this year). 


. Prepared booklet of kindergarten rote songs. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


In this section are considered all questions involving the eco- 
nomical use of time, effort, and materials; the organization of 


pupil 


groups; and teacher and pupil responsibilities in classroom 


management. Since the number of cases reported is so few in 
each of the four subordinate sections, the problems are grouped 
according to the supervisory office reporting only for the last 
section, namely, “suggestions concerning teacher and pupil re- 
sponsibility in classroom management.” 


1. Economical use of time and effort. 


A; 


Student teachers were giving help in wood-working which children 
did not need. 








8. 


9. 
10. 
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. Student teachers were spending from two to five hours in correction 


of arithmetic papers; helped revise the tests so as to give more 
time for preparation of lessons. 


. Investigated the number of activities shown in the time schedules of 


the school. 


. Helped two teachers save time and energy through making certain 


children responsible for certain routine things. 


. Considered amount of time that can profitably be given to indi- 


vidual without loss to others of the group. 


. Considered how to eliminate wasted time in study and recitation 


of spelling. 


. Tried to advise teachers how to eliminate loss of time through bet- 


ter planning and evaluation of effort. 

Called superintendent’s attention to teachers’ dismissing few min- 
utes early to catch bus. 

Noted unintentional waste of time. 

Noted time wasted due to passing books and poor control of classes. 


2. Suggestions concerning economic use of material. 


There may be some question as to whether the following prob- 
lem belongs in this category. Evidently the need for economizing 
in the use of materials is not one of those problems pressing for 
the attention of supervisors. 


if 


How to organize groups of teachers for most economic use of com- 
position rating scales. 


3. Suggestions concerning organization of pupil groups. 


Four of the fifteen problems reported implied grouping on 
basis of scientific evidence or for experimental purposes. 


1. 


TIA wh 


10. 
. Reclassified kindergarten and first grade by means of Hosic co- 


12. 


Suggested a group of four or five of best readers in room as an 
experimental group. 


. Considered basis of grouping children in rural schools. 

. Changed room arrangement in order to solve discipline problem. 

. Changed room arrangement to overcome acoustic difficulties. 

. Suggested better seating arrangement. 

. Helped substitute teacher make three group divisions. 

. Began work on the organization of classes for next year with pupils 


regrouped according to ability. 


. Worked out schedule for physical training that would enable teachers 


at this period to work daily with homogeneous groups. 


. Suggested a regrouping involving changes in method of discipline 


for certain rooms. 
Helped teacher divide class of boys on basis of ability. 


operative group plan. 
Reclassified voiees in seventh and eighth grade classes. 
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13. Reorganized crowded first grade room, giving one section to kin- 
dergarten system. 

14. Helped new and inexperienced first grade teacher classify her room. 

15. After grouping according to ability, considered other adjustments 
needed to provide for individual differences. 


4. Suggestions concerning teacher and pupil responsibility in 
classroom management. 


Care of property, school housekeeping, disciplinary control— 
these are the ideas uppermost in the minds of those who reported 
problems involving responsibility for classroom management. 
Occasionally, however, a really significant problem appeared, as 
will be noted below. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Secured principal’s codperation in securing better appearance of 
classrooms. 

2. Suggested teaching care of property and economy of materials 
through keeping desks in better order. 

3. Noted that social and personal habits were deteriorating under 
weak teacher who failed to organize children and to stimulate 
courtesy and industry. 

4, Considered how to plan for and obtain the most out of excursions, 
in order to apply direct experience method of teaching wherever 
possible. 

5. Noted need to develop children’s sense of responsibility for conduct 
and for carrying on work in teacher’s absence. 

6. Noted need for developing children’s ability to describe work which 
was being carried on by group. 

7. Noticed carelessness of student teachers in letting children lean out 
of windows in absence of critic teacher. 


General supervisors: 
1. Noted tendency toward confusion, breaking down morale in one 
grade; held conference with teacher. 
2. Pointed out teacher’s responsibility for physical condition of rooms, 
such as regulation of temperature, proper use of window shade, etc. 


Principals: 
1. Attempted to awaken in certain young teachers a sense of their 
responsibilities, a desire to use initiative. 
2. Considered how to secure an atmosphere in which each child will 
do his best. 
3. Considered how to interest parents, teachers, and pupils in co- 
operation for beautification of school grounds. 
. Considered how to eliminate teachers’ nagging. 
5. Considered how to teach children to care for personal effects in 
platoon organization. 


re 





6. 
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Noted need for inculeating the idea of pupil participation as 
opposed to pupil performance. 

Suggested early morning meetings for training the children on 
punctuality, attendance, manner, habits, contacts, ete. 


Rural supervisors: 


Ri 


2. 
3. 


c— 


Noted need for improvement of content of work in the social 
studies. 

Noted poor classroom management caused by poor discipline. 
Discussed with teacher the children’s part in classroom housekeep- 
ing. 


. Noted teacher’s responsibility for utilizing the ventilating system. 
. Considered the care of new books. 
. Pointed out teacher’s responsibility for overcoming the janitor’s 


deficiencies in school housekeeping. 


. Pointed out the importance of a well kept classroom in the child’s 


life; made suggestions toward effective classroom management. 


Special supervisors: 


be 


In 


Pointed out need for better ventilation. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE 


this section are presented all problems concerning teachers’ 


meetings devoted to instructional issues, attempts to capitalize 
the best practices of teachers, curriculum revision involving 
teachers’ codperation, suggestions concerning professional growth 


and 


advancement in service, experimentation on the part of 


teachers, and problems dealing with the improvement of limita- 
tions either in personality or in professional equipment. 


1. Teachers’ meetings. 


Those problems involving meetings between supervisors and 


‘small groups or committees of teachers devoted to codperative 


effort other than curriculum revision were included in this group. 


Assistant superintendents: 


rE. 


Explained to group of student teachers their duties and respon- 
sibilities, requirements,-and outline of standards by which their 
work is judged. 


. Called together a committee of second grade teachers to work 


with me in evaluating samples of seat work turned in by all 
second grade teachers of the system. 


. Discussed at a meeting of -all fourth grade teachers problems in 


arithmetic and reading; English is to receive chief emphasis in meet- 
ings next year. 


. Held a series of group meetings to consider plans for testing in- 


dividuals; record blanks were worked out by committee of teachers. 


_ 
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5. 


Im 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


— 


3. 
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Called in every school a meeting of principal and primary teachers 
to explain exhibits needed for State Teachers’ Association. 

Made preparation for teachers’ meetings. 

Planned a conference of principals to discuss changes in junior high 
school programs. 

Held conference with home economics and manual training teachers 
concerning proposed changes in junior high school program. 

Held conference with art supervisors concerning courses of study 
and assistant teachers in junior high schools and for summer 
session. 

Called meeting of teachers engaged in work with older girls for 
discussion of plans for future program. 

Planned discussion of last article on “Experimental School,” by 
Harold Rugg, for general teachers’ meeting. 

Secured evaluation of different types of supervision through discus- 
sion at Teachers’ Council. 

Called teachers’ meeting to consider methods of teaching read- 
ing. 


General supervisors: 


Hh 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Called meeting of teachers to secure codperation in making geog- 
raphy test; assigned to each teacher a part in the project. 

Visited kindergartens to detect needs as a basis for discussion at 
next meeting of kindergarten group. 

Discussed supplies to be included in annual requisition. 

Sent out call for meeting of geography teachers to discuss follow- 
ing questions: (a) suitability of our fourth grade course of study; 
(b) the tentative time limits suggested for projects in fifth and 
sixth grades; (c) shall we continue with large project idea we 
have tried this year? Why? 


Principals: 


Me 
. Discussed planning of work in each subject in every grade through 


2 


3. 
4. 


Attended three advisory group meetings of teachers. 


group meetings. 
Held group meeting for discussion of main features of the manual. 
Discussed with conference of teachers and groups of parents adjust- 
ment problems of minor behavior types, especially concerning young, 
bright children. 


Rural supervisors: 


Ls 
2. 


3. 
4 


Considered training of teachers through monthly meetings. 

Used teachers’ meetings for discussion of teacher rating; directed 
discussion primarily to young teachers. 

Worked out details of group meeting with principal and teachers. 


. Sent out notice of monthly meeting to teachers. 

, Devoted faculty meeting to discussion of attitude of large girls 
toward play and physical activities. 

. Planned a series of group meetings running through eight consecu- 
tive days. 
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7. Planned for group meetings of coming week. 
8. Called teachers’ meeting to discuss plans and make preparations for 
play day. 
Special supervisors: 
1. Devoted teachers’ meeting to perfecting plans for Education Week. 


2. Capitalizing best practices of teachers. 

These problems pertain to exhibits, publications, visitations, 
demonstrations by teachers or assistant supervisory officers. A 
number of these problems involve codperation with other workers 
in the school system. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Discussed with director plan for publishing in a school journal 
some of the experiments being tried in the training school. 

2. Asked principal’s permission to allow a weak teacher to visit an 
experienced teacher. 

3. Considered ways and means of securing exhibits for state teachers 
meetings. 

4. Invited schools to visit art exhibit in one of our schools. 

5. Completed exhibit of work of primary grades to be sent to state 
teachers’ meeting. 

6. Planned demonstration lesson to be taught at a county teachers 
meeting. 

7. Visited two schools and conferred with principal and six teachers. 


’ 


? 


General supervisors: 
1. Visited classes in order to select teacher who could give demonstra- 
tion lesson in teaching reading. 
2. Observed and discussed a demonstration lesson. 
3. Arranged for a dramatization of Hiawatha by second grade children, 
to be given for children in orthopedic ward in city hospital. 
4, Consulted with librarian concerning space for exhibit of school 
work. 
5. Arranged with principal for teacher having difficulty to visit other 
teachers especially strong. 
6. Supervised the annual kindergarten exhibit in each building. 
7. Exhibited to teachers some new materials collected from exhibits 
in another city. 
8. Arranged for series of demonstration lessons given by teachers. 
9. Persuaded the teacher to attempt a projection shelter as a demon- 
stration to teachers and principals of retarded children. 
10. Arranged for one of our weaker teachers to spend a day with a 
good teacher. 
11. Planned a visiting day for new teachers having poor and inade- 
quate preparation and using antiquated methods. 
12. Considered how I might codperate with penmanship supervisor to 
make available to all parties copies of best individual stories and 
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group stories written in elementary grades; these would serve as 
standards for other teachers. 
Principals: 
1. Planned open house exhibit of school work. 
2. Visited ethics club. 
3. Planned to organize visitors’ week so that weaker teachers might 
have opportunity to observe exhibits of the better teachers. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Visited fifteen teachers in order to select those best capable of 
giving series of reading demonstrations. 
2. Took two teachers to a nearby school to see a library corner—its 
arrangement, posters, means of checks on reading. 


Special supervisors: 
1. As a part of work in teaching food in elementary school, arranged 
a demonstration by high school teacher of cooking. 
2. Secured codperation of all departments in planning an operetta 
for each school. 
3. Planned and started work on music memory contest. 
4. Announced exhibit of school art for month of May. 


3. Codperative curriculum revision. 


Only eight problems were reported; but most of these were 
significant and suggest the type of supervisory service that 
should be rendered in increasing measure. The last problem 
recorded is especially suggestive. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Edited material prepared by committee of teachers. 

2. Began work on revision of course of study in special subjects— 
music, penmanship, drawing, kindergarten, physical education. 

3. Worked on revision of course of study in English for grades 7-9. 

4, Worked on the codrdination and organization of curriculum ma- 
terials contributed by all departments. 

5. Held series of conferences with associate chairman for editing sub- 
ject content of second grade material in English-literature, read- 
ing-spelling, geography-history-civics, arithmetic, and natural science. 

General supervisors: 

1. Worked with committee to complete list of objectives of auditorium 

activities. 
Rural supervisors: 

1. Requested two teachers to meet in conference to work out units 
of study on China: requested that they read certain assignments 
preparatory to the meeting. 

2. Appointed committees of teachers to work on different projects: 
making a composition scale for rural schools; preparation of special 
reading exercises to help retarded children in making things; out- 
lining of “individual projects” for superior child in rural schools. 
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4. Professional growth. 
Problems reported were: 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Ordered professional books for the staff. 

2. Considered the need for more training and instruction for substi- 
tute teachers. 

3. Gave a weak teacher a recent book on her subject. 

4. Considered whether or not to have a summer school for teachere in 
our own system. 

5. Made up a set of professional magazines; prepared a schedule for 
their circulation among the several buildings of the system. 

6. Referred teachers to books and magazines for help in solving par- 
ticular problems. 

7. Encouraged more professional reading; supplied it where it was de- 
sired. 

8. Tried to stimulate more extensive reading of professional maga- 
zines. 

9. Suggested to a fifth grade teacher her need for more thorough un- 
derstanding of subject matter. 

General supervisors: 

1. Suggested to a group of teachers definite reading on the teaching 

of arithmetic in the primary grades. 
Principals: 

1. Continued work on an attempt to gather data to help in the intelli- 
gent guidance of teachers who wished to make most profitable use 
of the requirements for additional professional study each year. 

2. While studying monthly plans, noted need for additional reference 
material for teachers. 

3. Urged each teacher to study plans and try to make teaching a 
science. 

4. Tried to instill into superior teachers confidence in their ability to 
pass examination for the next higher salary. 

Rural supervisors: 

1. Pointed out to one young man teacher the absolute need for learn- 
ing to write legibly and quickly both on the board and on paper; 
advised that he take a course with commercial teacher in high 
school. 

2. Encouraged beginning teacher to take summer school work as a 
means of overcoming difficulties in use of correct English. 

3. Advised with a young man who was doing poor teaching but who 
had excellent talent in dramatics that he go into dramatics as a 
profession rather than continue teaching. 


5. Experimentation. 


Only seven problems were reported; five are referred to below. 
All of these are from assistant superintendents or general super- 
visors. The last is quoted in full. 
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1. Considered how to develop better correlation of subjects through 
health projects in primary grades. 

2. Attempted to stimulate a group of first grade teachers to pool 
their work and plan a first grade children’s work book in numbers; 
at first the idea was overwhelming, but they finally agreed to 
undertake it. 

3. Continued work on summarizing a collection of constructive criti- 
cisms concerning the local course of study to be sent to teachers 
and considered as next steps in our curriculum experiment. 

4. Succeeded in stimulating one excellent teacher to experiment with 
an activity program; arranged a conference and suggested readings. 

5. “Our children were scoring very high on daily spelling of column 
lessons, also high on standardized tests, averaging from 8 to 13 
months ahead, but there was constant complaint of the spelling 
power not functioning in written English. Our spelling word basis 
is Horn-Ashbaugh and a list from social science, nature, geog- 
raphy, etc., which our teachers took one year to prepare. After 
consultations we decided to construct paragraphs, using the words 
fitted to a subject and found in our spelling lists, as a spelling form 
instead of column form. I had a few teachers experiment for sev- 
eral weeks with most satisfactory results. This experience, the con- 
scious spelling in a “natural setting,” gives the child experience in 
word form, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph form, etc. The 
work of spelling is carried over into the written English. The 
teachers have worked out for Grade 2, four paragraphs per week; 
for Grade 3, one continuous week’s work, part to be written each 
day. Both children and teachers are satisfied.” 


6. Improvement of limitations. 

Most of the problems stated here are issues observed rather 
than attacked. Few of them are constructive. Most of them 
deal with teachers who are failing because of personal limi- 
tations. 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Considered how to help teachers see the possibilities of their sub- 
ject. 

2. Encouraged teacher to broaden work providing opportunity for real 
worth-while experiences. 

3. Tried to strengthen without discouraging teacher weak in discipline. 

4. Conferred with teacher concerning lack of attention on the part of 
pupils. 


General supervisors: 
1. Considered how to assist a group of teachers in learning the best 
method of teaching children to reason in arithmetic. 
2. Considered how to help a teacher see that she must make good in 
the elementary school before being promoted to a high school 
position. 
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3. Considered how to develop a teacher’s initiative. 
4. Considered how to help a teacher who takes criticism well but fails 
to profit by it. 


Principals: 
1. Suggested to teachers individually ways and means of improving 
their work. 
2. Helped break in a new teacher just starting on the routine of her 
job. 
3. Worked with a brilliant but erratic teacher to keep a steady prog- 
ress. 


Rural supervisors: 

1. Sought means of helping a teacher apparently willing to take sug- 
gestions but who does not put any of them into effect; all previous 
efforts have failed. 

2. New primary teacher had made profitable use of manuals and 
books suggested for her study; recently she has failed to show any 
improvement. Should good supervisor leave her to work out her 
own salvation or should more suggestions be made for speedy 
attainment? 

3. What more can I do to help an older teacher who has thus far 
made no effort to improve her teaching? 

4. How much initiative shall be permitted to those young teachers 
who seem not to have mastered or to be interested in mastering any 
good method? 

5. How can I get a teacher with little ability to create an atmosphere 
in her room? 

6. How can I overcome weaknesses of teachers, due to lack of normal 
training, no interest in school, no ability in lesson preparation, and 
of those who are primarily interested in outside activities in other 
districts? 

7. How to help a teacher who suffers from too many social activities 
during school nights. 


Special supervisors: 
1. What is a most effective means of helping teachers improve method? 
Conferences? Demonstrations? Or visits to other teachers? 


PROBLEMS PRIMARILY CONCERNED WITH ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 


Since 167 problems appeared in this classification, it was 
deemed worth while to reclassify them into a series of natural 
subdivisions. There are in all seventeen groups exclusive of 
the miscellaneous lot. Here are the problems that mark the 
transition from supervision to administration, the problems that 
did not fit into any of the groups considered in the foregoing 
pages. In any well organized program of supervision they must 
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be considered; for the supervisor’s solution of them is a factor 
in determining her standing in the school system. 


1. Teachers. 


Here are the problems that deal with assignment, transfer, 
promotion, dismissal, reappointment, codperative effort, social 
affairs, etc.: 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Visitation to determine whether teacher shall be retained in system. 

2. Attempt to influence our delegates’ assembly or teachers’ council so 
they would present to the superintendent and board of education 
only those issues that had been thoroughly reasoned out and which 
could be supported by substantial evidence. 

General supervisors: 

1. Influence of visitation on teacher’s experimentation with activity 
program. 

2. A teacher growing old in service finds it hard to accept new ideas. 

3. Helped a new teacher to arrange a program adjusted to the system. 

Principals: 

1. Probability of permanent appointment being refused. 

2. Need for better preparation for day’s work. 

3. How to present during probationary period teacher ratings through 
private conferences so that teacher will be fully conscious of short- 
comings and points of strength in order to give teachers satisfaction 
in the latter and to discourage the former. 

4. How to discuss teacher guidance of project work through advisory 
teachers. 

5. How to handle teachers so as to secure their best work and codpera- 
tion with each other. 

6. Attempted to arouse enthusiasm and fruitful effort on the part of 
a new teacher. 

7. Attempted to stop new teacher from correcting papers during audi- 
torium period without making her feel that she had been called 
down. 

8. Problem of daily work on the part of three teachers. 

Rural supervisors: 

1. Best time to arrange institute for benefit of isolated teachers. 

2. Presented to principal and teachers a program for a prize trip 
abroad offered by grade teacher magazine; discussed how our entrant 
might be chosen. 

3. Helped plan April party for teachers, one of the two social affairs 
of the year. 

4. Discussed with teacher her position for the next year. 


Special supervisors: 
1. Noted better spirit toward special subjects. 
2. Noted better codperation of teachers in music work. 
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3. How to get garrulous teacher to talk less, in order that pupils mav 
have more time for participation and discussion. 

4. Conferred with principal as to best means of helping an elderly, 
ill-trained teacher. 


2. Pupils. 
Promotion, demotion, transfer, guidance, moral questions— 


these are pupil problems that come to the principal and to gen- 
eral supervisors, rural and urban. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Checked careless promotion of pupils. 
2. Found student teacher using wrong incentive during milk period— 
urging children to see which one could drink milk the fastest. 
3. Planned the organization of a placement bureau used in connection 
with guidance work. 
Principals: 
1. How to arrange for country children who must wait an hour after 
school for the bus. 
2. At mid-year had arranged for the probational promotion of 108 
pupils; only 31 recommended for demotion. 
3. Disciplined pupils for disorderly marching after bell sounded. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Placed a boy in proper grade. 
2. Settled promotion of eighth grade girl. 
3. Considered placement of an eighth grade girl so as to influence 
her to break her engagement. 
4. Transferred high school pupils. 
5. Smoking. 


3. Requirements. 
The question of standards is one that the supervisor cannot 
altogether escape. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Noted that a teacher was unprepared for day’s work, and learned 
that it was due to fire in adjoining hotel the night before. 
2. Compared work in our school with those of neighboring cities. 
Principals: 
1. Urged each teacher to avail herself of every opportunity for the 
teaching of character formation. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Considered amount of work prescribed in various subjects. 
2. Considered effect on school day of the state’s requirements of 
physical education. 
3. Checked on minimum essentials in English. 
Special supervisors: 
1. Worked for uniformity of standards in all classes of same grade. 
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4. Extra-classroom activities. 

Is there any significance in the fact that principals reported no 
problems of this type and that only three were reported by 
supervisors? 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Selected and edited articles submitted by teachers for print in 
School Exchange. 
2. Found location for May Festival. 
General supervisors: 
1. Planned with committee for contest and field meet day. 


5. Child accounting. 

Here we find some evidence of the scientific movement at 
work; begin to see the first signs of intelligent record keeping as 
a means of influencing the educational treatment of children. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Worked on new permanent record card for use in all schools. 
2. Asked each teacher to begin accumulating data on ten lowest chil- 
dren in her class as part of preparation for marking report cards. 
3. Studied ratings given to children by teachers to determine factors 
used in common methods and common practice. 
4. Studied age-grade problems in grades 1-6. 
5. Considered needed revision of report cards. 
General supervisors: 

1. Compiled report cards. 

2. Compiled class record sheets. 
Principals: 

1. Studied the progress of children two and three years over age. 
Rural supervisors: 

1. Checked attendance in union districts to make certain that no 
apportionment of funds to the union would be lost. 

2. Checked personal records of children; for every child have recorded 
his 1.Q. achievement test record in terms of grade placement, 
health, and physical development. 

3. Introduced plan for having each pupil keep a graph of his progress 
in writing, spelling, and composition as mentioned on standardized 
scales. 

Special supervisors: 

1. Asked principal to see that his third grade teacher recorded her 

music marks on report cards. 


6. Business management. 


Many of the problems listed under selection or provision of 
materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies involved a 
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phase of business management, but those recorded here carry us 
definitely into the realm of the business department: 


Assistant superintendents: 

1. Checked with principals individually their book orders for next 
year. 

2. Considered wisest expenditure of money obtained through school 
entertainments. 

3. Considered need for better filing of present permanent records. 

4. Conferred with business office personnel concerning their unwise 
and extreme delay in making repairs in one of our schools; diffi- 
culties in heating, ventilating, and escaping gas were causing severe 
criticism of the school. 

5. Examined requisitions for supplies and determined which should be 

approved. 
General supervisors: 

1. Made requisition for repairs on equipment damaged during the year. 

2. Prepared kindergarten requisition for birds. 

3. Realized need for improving administration of requisition so sup- 
plies will be available when needed. 

4. Arranged for purchasing those supplies not included on the annual 

July sheets, i.e., those ordered during second semester of school 
year. 
Principals: : 
1. Inspected outside toilets and had janitor clean them. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Checked needed equipment. 
| 2. Talked with teacher and board member concerning beautifying the 
schoolroom. 
. Talked with school board about painting schoolhouse inside and 
out and buying new shades. 
. Scored buildings and grounds of several schools. 
. Considered possibility of new school building for the next year. 
. Considered buying a piano. 
. Helped to secure hand-working facilities in a number of schools. 


i) 


ISTP 


7. Materials of instruction. 


| Here are a few problems that did not seem to fit into Sec- 
tion B: 
Assistant superintendents: 
1. The need for having materials and equipment available to teachers 
| who are carrying on an activity program. 
2. Reviewed hastily two new books. 
j 3. Looked over a few June examination papers. 
General supervisors: 
1. Recommended securing a larger type machine for mimeograph 
sheets to be used by children in primary reading. 
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Rural supervisors: 
1. Investigated at one school the amount and usefulness of the Key- 
stone Views. 
2. Examined readers used by fourth grade pupils on a reading com- 
position test which supervisors thought would be too hard. 


8. Student or substitute teachers. 
No significant problem reported. 


9. Routine problems. 
Only one problem is here reported: 


Special supervisors: 
1. A music supervisor noted that all the teachers seemed to be enjoy- 
ing their music periods. 


10. Coédperation with parent groups. 
Principals: 
1. Realized again the need for giving the P. T. A. real work to do. 
2. Wrote a paragraph for president of Mothers’ Club to read in com- 
memoration of the founders of the club. 


11. Exhibits. 
Principals: 
1. Planned an annual reading story contest. 
2. Secured use of auditorium for annual school show. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Helped plan for County Education Day. 
Special supervisors: 
1. Perfected plans for Commencement program. 


12. Books and library. 
Rural supervisors: 

1. Checked service given by County Free Library. 

2. Prepared questionnaire designed to discover new books in several 
schools and class libraries and made suggestions as to new books 
to be included in the spring order. 

General supervisors: 

1. Through prepared lessons, discussions, observation of teaching, and 
demonstration of study and literature types of lessons, put into 
effect the new course of study in reading. 


13. Social civics problems. 
1. Made a survey of the occupations of male parents. 


14. Classroom management. 
General supervisors: 
1. Brought about greater freedom in the days’ schedule. 
2. Helped teacher see the necessity of putting away materials and 
equipment not in use. 
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Principals: 
1. Was troubled by a question-answer recitation. 
2. Promoted a beautification program. 
Rural supervisors: 
1. Helped make classrooms more attractive through suggesting the 
removal of too many and too permanent decorations. 


15. Reports. 


1. Collected data for report. 
2. Made report on test previously given. 


16. Articulation of codrdinating agencies. 
Assistant superintendents: 

1. Conference with Director of Bureau of Junior Delinquents concern- 
cerning problems of Bureau and making reports to parents and 
patrons; also policy for accepting pupils for testing. 

2. Asked the codperation of book companies in supplying supplemen- 
tary material for new readers. 

General supervisors: 

1. Advised teachers to call upon art department for aids and methods 

of materials in the construction of sand tables. 
Principals: 

1. Interviewed directors of special classes and deputy superintendent 
on advisability of transferring an adjustment class to a smaller 
school where they might have larger lot and more outdoor freedom. 

2. Secured a license to help in the inoculation of pupils against typhoid 
fever. 

3. Arranged a conference between school nurse and physical director. 

Special supervisors: 

1. Considered the function of handwriting in the early Christmas 

campaign. 


17. Miscellaneous. 
In the end a dozen problems still defied classification. 


Assistant superintendents: 
1. Made a time study of teacher and pupil participation in recitation. 
General supervisors: 

1. Taught three classes for a principal when substitutes were late in 
coming. 

2. Conferred with superintendent concerning proposed changes in 
junior high school program; special emphasis upon the pupils to 
whom scholarships should be granted. 

3. Made out a schedule of visits for the week. 

4. Met with supervisors. 

Principals: 

1. Organized music department to give a series of demonstration 

lessons. 
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2. Presented seating plan for auditorium group. 

3. Supervised a lesson taught; considered the carry-over of spelling. 
Rural supervisors: 

1. Checked on remedial measures employed. 

2. Graded school on a score sheet. 

3. Requested conference with superintendent for approval of plans. 
Special supervisors: 

1. Kept a daily record of all work attempted and accomplished. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter is a record of 872 problems attacked or observed 
by 154 supervisory officers during a period of one week. The 
records were kept during March, April, and May of 1929. 

After duplicates and ambiguous statements were, for the most 
part, eliminated there remained nearly 800 problems. Many of 
these were alike in certain elements, but each had some specific 
element that set it apart. 

Except for an occasional clew, this report does not show what 
supervisors may be doing over a long term period; and it should 
also be pointed out that supervisors must, in the course of the 
daily routine, meet the issues that arise—however detailed and 
humdrum they may be—rather than the more challenging issues 
that the ambitious leader would attack. 

But accepting the foregoing reservations, this record of nearly 
800 problems gives an interesting picture of the status of super- 
vision. The discerning reader will find sparks that kindle his 
imagination, will catch glimpses of a new spirit in our public 
schools, will see that there is hope for an improved supervisory 
leadership. 

The chief points of emphasis were in the following types: 

Problems of an administrative nature 

Suggestions concerning desirable methods 

Problems concerning individual needs and difficulties 
Constructive criticism of teaching observed 

Diagnosis of teaching difficulties 

Teachers’ meetings 


The types less frequently mentioned were: 


The economical use of materials 

Adaptation of materials of instruction to pupil needs 
Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work 
Interpretation of courses of study and materials of instruction 


| 
| 
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Students of supervision will find here the first raw material 
for comparing the work of different supervisory positions. For 
instance, the principal hardly touched: classroom demonstra- 
tion, the selection, preparation, or use of instructional materials, 
helping teachers improve their personal limitations, or business 
management. Rural supervisors practically abdicated in: the 
interpretation of objectives, evaluation of outcomes of instruc- 
tion, use of informal objective measurements, and capitalizing 
the best practices of teachers. General grade supervisors and 
assistant superintendents specially emphasized: criticism of 
teaching observed, preparation of bulletins, outlines, and mate- 
rials of instruction, holding constructive teachers’ meetings, and 
capitalizing the best practices of teachers. 








CHAPTER VII 


SUPERVISORS’ REPORTS OF PROBLEMS PRESENTED 
BY OTHERS THAN TEACHERS 


In order to determine the types of problems presented to 
supervisors by others than teachers, all supervisory officers in- 
cluded in the investigation were asked to keep a record for a 
period of one week of all questions or problems presented to them 
exclusive of requests for aid from teachers. The directions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire stated that problems presented by 
the superintendent, by other officers of supervision, and by 
parents and teachers should be recorded. It was necessary in 
evaluating the data that the statements of problems should 
indicate clearly from whom they were presented. Only 109 
replies were received which satisfied this requirement! Conse- 
quently, the data are based on too few cases to warrant con- 
clusions being drawn. A number of interesting implications, 
however, are suggested from the limited number of replies 
received. 

Of the 109 replies included in this study, 28 (25.7%) came 
from directors of elementary education; 30 (27.5%) from prin- 
cipals; 18 (16.5%) from general supervisors, and 17 (15.6%) 
from rural supervisors. The remaining 16 supervisory officers 
who answered the questionnaire were classified as follows: five 
handwriting supervisors, four music supervisors, three art super- 
visors, two English supervisors, one health supervisor, and one 
physical training supervisor. 


SourcEs OF PROBLEMS 


The large majority of the supervisory officers contributing to 
the study are supervisors interested in the complete program 
of instruction in the elementary school rather than the special 
supervisors responsible for a single subject. Table IX indicates 
also the distribution according to source of the questions re- 
ported by supervisory officers. Column 1 of Table IX indicates 
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the persons or agencies presenting problems. The succeeding 
columns indicate the persons by whom the questions are re- 
ported. Table IX should be read as follows: 28 directors of 
elementary education reported in all a total of 148 questions, 
of which 41 came from superintendents, two from assistant super- 
intendents, 40 from principals, three from general supervisors, 
five from art supervisors, etc. 

The upper left-hand corner of the table indicates that a very 
large proportion of all the questions reported are centered about 
the directors of instruction, principals, and general supervisors. 
Not only do they report a large majority of the questions but 
they seek aid from each other. If the replies of rural supervisors 
are included as a type of general supervision, the case becomes 
stronger than ever. 

Approximately 88 per cent of the questions were reported by 
the directors, principals, general and rural supervisors. How- 
ever, it is difficult to understand why they either do not receive 
or do not report more problems presented by other supervisory 
officers in the organization. Here again, as in Chapter IX, 
“Teachers’ Evaluation of Types and Sources of Supervisory 
Aid,” the need of a closer coérdination of purposes between gen- 
eral and special supervisors is clearly indicated. Table IX 
shows that only eight problems were reported as having been 
proposed by art supervisors; six by music supervisors; five by 
handwriting supervisors; three by physical education super- 
visors; and one each by supervisors of English and science. 
Although one of the difficulties in interpreting these data is the 


‘ fact that undoubtedly the school organizations in which the 


questions arose vary greatly in character, is it not significant 
that out of a total of 525 questions only 25 were suggested by 
the people in charge of the supervision of separate subjects? 

Seventeen of the 38 problems presented by pupils were 
reported by principals. This is due to the fact that the 
principal is closer to the pupils than any other supervisory 
officer. Nine pupil problems were reported by the rural super- 
visors and seven by directors of elementary education. 

Parents presented a total of 71 problems to the various super- 
visory officers. As in the case of the problems presented by 
pupils, a majority (38) were reported by principals. Directors 
of elementary education reported 16 problems presented by 
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parents, general supervisors, six, and music supervisors, six. 
Twenty-one problems originated from parent-teacher associa- 
tions, or mothers’ study clubs. Six of the problems were reported 
by principals and four each by directors of elementary education 
and art supervisors. 

Under auxiliary agencies were included the special service in 
the school system such as medical, psychological, attendance, 
and research. Of the 24 problems presented under this heading, 
all were reported by three supervisory officers: directors of ele- 
mentary education, principals, and rural supervisors. A total 
of 20 problems was classified under professional agencies. Under 
this heading were included requests from state departments of 
education, other school systems, departments of education in 
colleges or universities, and national and state educational 
associations. Rural supervisors presented the largest number of 
problems from outside agencies. This was due largely to the 
type of codperative work being carried on between the rural 
schools which reported and state departments of education. 
The second largest number was presented by directors of ele- 
mentary education and the third, by principals. 

Under social-civic agencies were included such organizations 
as the Chamber of Commerce, civic clubs, women’s clubs, and 
various social service organizations. Nineteen questions or re- 
quests for aid in carrying on codperative programs with the 
public schools were presented by these organizations. Of these 
requests, six were reported by directors of elementary education, 
five by rural supervisors, four by music supervisors, and two 


_ each by principals and art supervisors. 


Types or ProBLEMS 


1. Questions presented by superintendents. 

The questions presented by superintendents to various super- 
visory officers are indicative, for the most part, of real leadership 
on the part of superintendents of schools. Obviously, a large 
proportion of the questions are administrative in character, 
particularly the questions reported by the assistant superin- 
tendents and principals. The following problems presented to 
assistant superintendents, or directors of elementary education, 
by superintendents are typical of the kinds of administrative 
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questions which must be met by the leaders in the school organ- 
ization: 


Selection of prospective teachers 

Salary schedule for the coming year 

Consultation concerning problem teachers 

Candidates referred for interview 

Requests for information to answer complaint of parent 

Preparation of lists of teachers to be transferred 

Conference with superintendent and purchasing clerk on a more definite 
and satisfactory plan of checking annual requisitions 


The following problems indicate the interest of the superin- 
tendents in making adequate plans for the improvement of 
instruction: 


Discussed program of work on course of study in reading 
Discussed problem of obtaining better language teaching in Grades I 
and II 
How can we reduce our percentage of failures? This question led to a 
study of the number and causes of failures. The need for special 
classes was disclosed and their establishment authorized by the Board 
of Education 
Discussed plans for two new buildings in order to make them contribute 
to efficient functioning of activity program 
Discussed advantages versus disadvantages of departmental work 
The questions reported by principals as presented to them 
by superintendents seem to indicate that the superintendent in 
most instances is more concerned with the administrative than 
with the supervisory aspect of the principal’s position. Prac- 
tically all of the problems are clearly problems having to do 
with administrative duties; for example: 
How to get better service from janitors 
Record of all individual pupils absent during March, with reasons for 
absence 
Rating of all teachers on a prescribed form 
Study change in the school boundary lines to care for a new school dis- 
trict 
How our school shall be represented in a parade 


The only problems definitely dealing with improvement of 
instruction referred to principals by superintendents was a re- 
quest that, at the close of the school year, each teacher be 
prepared to hand in an outline of a project or projects worked 
out in connection with the social science course. It is possible 
that during the period of one week over which this study ex- 
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tended, few problems of instruction came directly to the prin- 
cipal from the superintendent, or that the superintendent takes 
the supervisory duties of the principal for granted. Evidences 
of recognition of those important problems dealing with the 
improvement of instruction would have been gratifying with the 
present emphasis placed on the supervisory function of the 
elementary school principal. 

The questions reported by general supervisors from the super- 
intendents of schools are entirely different in character from the 
questions reported by principals. A majority of these ques- 
tions, of which the following are typical, may be classified as 
instructional: 


Request to check a list of library books for primary grades put out by 
the public library 

Discussion of types of activities developing social interests 

Study schools and children with view of establishing special rooms for 
backward children 

Select group of teachers to work on a social science course of study 

Study testing program and be ready with suggestions regarding it 

Request to read 49 projects submitted by local elementary schools to be 
sent to New York State Superintendents’ Council 

Study carefully results of all diagnostic arithmetic tests used in the inter- 
mediate grades for suggestions to be used in new course of study 

What measures are to be taken to rid teachers of clinging tenaciously to 
the textbook? 

The problem of economy of time in the classroom 


As in the case of the assistant superintendents, a number of 
questions are reported by general supervisors dealing with re- 


. quests for conferences with prospective teachers, rating teachers 


for tenure and supermaximum salaries, and checking of supply 
lists and annual requisitions. It is probable that these adminis- 
trative problems were reported largely in the smaller school 
systems where the general supervisor frequently has adminis- 
trative as well as supervisory duties. 

A few questions were reported from superintendents by the 
special supervisors. Obviously, the number of these problems is 
not large, since such a small number of special supervisors took 
part in this study. An art supervisor reported a request from 
the superintendent to codperate with the Service Club Council 
and Professional Women’s Club in a plan to hold a boys’ hobby 
show. Requests were reported by music supervisors for: sug- 
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gestions as to proper teacher placement; judgment as to qualifi- 
cations of applicant for teaching position; specifications for the 
equipment of a music room in a new junior high school; rating 
of teachers as satisfactory or unsatisfactory in music. A hand- 
writing supervisor submitted a request from a superintendent 
to try out samples of pencils. It is interesting to note that few 
of these requests can be considered as having bearing on the 
development of a program for the improvement of instruction. 
Practically all of them deal with routine matters which, although 
necessary to the functioning of a well-developed organization, 
should certainly not have first place in the planning or func- 
tioning of a program for the improvement of instruction. 

Seventeen questions were reported by rural supervisors as 

having come from their superintendents. Interestingly enough, 
these requests deal primarily with problems of instruction rather 
than administration; for example: 

The superintendent called attention to the fact that teachers were not 
correlating their subjects and asked to have shown at a group meeting 
how English could be correlated with other subjects 

Plans for the standard reading tests to be given in May 

Plans for the use of the new geography tests 

Selection of visual education material 

Preparation of questionnaire to determine kind and quantity of equip- 


ment in individual rooms 
Assistance in making plans for teachers’ meeting 


A few strictly administrative problems were reported by rural 
supervisors, such as: investigate a case of failure reported by 
parents; and, what are duties of trustees under a county unit 
system of schools? 


2. Questions presented by assistant superintendents. 

Although only 17 questions were reported by supervisory 
officers as having been presented by assistant superintendents, 
or directors of elementary education, the great majority of these 
questions had to do with plans for coéperative supervision on 
the part of a number of individuals; with questions concern- 
ing improvement of instruction through an analysis of tech- 
niques; and with plans for an interchange of best practices within 
the organization. The following requests, together with the title 
of the person reporting, are indicative of the problems attacked 
by the directors of instruction: 
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Conference with assistant superintendent in charge of industrial educa- 
tion to plan for construction of primary equipment to be made in 
school shops (Director) 

Request to mimeograph sixth grade unit of work to be sent to neigh- 
boring state (Principal) 

Evaluation of a frieze developed during a unit of work (Principal) 

Planned interchange of materials between primary and kindergarten 
grades (General Supervisor) 

Suggested conference with teachers concerning their attempts to com- 
bine art and history (Art Supervisor) 

Conference with directors and principals on arrangement and program 
for spring exhibit (Art Supervisor) 

Conference with supervisors on better correlation of elementary school 
activities (Music Supervisor) 

Request for outline of aims and objectives in the music supervision 
program (Music Supervisor) 

Request for exhibition of health material for state teachers’ meeting 
(Health Supervisor) 


3. Questions presented by principals. 


Forty of the 142 requests submitted by principals to eight 
supervisory officers were reported by directors of elementary 
education. Although a number of the problems were strictly 
administrative in character, dealing with such matters as teacher 
placement, teacher attitudes, and pupil-parent relationships, a 
large proportion of the problems presented by principals showed 
real leadership and a professional attitude in dealing with the 
problems. The following problems are representative of those 
included in the investigation: 


Means of obtaining more pupil activity 

Advice as to additional equipment to be purchased for the school: visual 
education, furniture, library books, etc. 

Assistance in a better grouping of pupils for remedial reading 

Conference concerning school exhibits 

Request to evaluate teacher’s work 

Advice concerning research problems which teachers wished to carry 
on in their classrooms 


The following questions reported by principals as having been 
presented to them by other principals in the organization indi- 
cate the range of problems attacked codperatively by principals: 


Coéperate with other principals in attempting to improve report cards 
Consultation concerning the attitude to be taken in regard to a report 
made by an actuary upon the pension system under trial 
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Comparison of median age and grade norms achieved by fourth and 
sixth grade pupils on arithmetic tests 

Plans for improving pupils’ manners in lunchroom 

Improvement of reading 

Check-up on teacher recently transferred to building 


By far the largest number of problems presented by principals 
were reported by the general supervisors. Of the 62 problems 
listed, a majority deal with definite requests for aid concerning 
specific methods of teaching, evaluation of teachers’ work, advice 
in dealing with individual pupil problems, and help in routine 
building procedure. The following requests indicate clearly the 
type of aid principals expect to receive from general supervisors: 


Advise concerning time-schedules 

Evaluate work of teachers 

Assist in making informal geography tests 

Help teacher plan reading lessons using daylight lantern 

Suggest list of professional books for primary teachers 

Advise best methods of solving crowded condition in building 

Plan visitation days for six teachers 

Formulate standards for judging a problem solving lesson 

Give talk to teachers on an activity program 

Plan method for organizing project reports requested by superintendent 
Help select library books for school library 

Plan remedial program in language based on reports of diagnostic tests 


The 17 problems reported by rural supervisors as having been 
presented by principals were similar to the questions presented 
by general supervisors, and consequently are not listed herewith. 
The problems presented by principals to special supervisors were 
limited in number, due to the fact that so few special supervisors 
submitted data for the present investigation. The following 
questions indicate the type of problems brought to the special 
supervisor by principals: 


What relationship has art to the community? (Art Supervisor) 

Suggest how to improve a teacher’s strident speaking voice (Music Su- 
pervisor) 

Help arrange assembly programs for music week (Music Supervisor) 

Judge music appreciation readers (Music Supervisor) 

Evaluate teacher’s work (Music Supervisor) 

Prepare list of songs suitable for intermediate assembly (Music Super- 
visor) 

Help new teachers who are having difficulty with work (Physical Edu- 
cation Supervisor) 
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Suggest how to get children in and out of building quietly (Physical 
Education Supervisor) 

Notice improvement made in writing on language papers (Handwriting 
Supervisor) 

A study of the problems presented by principals indicates 
clearly that the problems dealt with codperatively by principals 
and general supervisors, or directors of elementary education, 
are on a much higher level than those dealt with by principals 
and special supervisors. Future investigations should attempt 
to determine whether the limited knowledge of the principal 
concerning the special subjects is the cause, or whether the 
supervisory programs in the special subjects have not been com- 
prehensive enough to produce questions which show insight in 
dealing with the evaluation and improvement of instruction. 


4. Questions presented by general supervisors. 


Practically all problems presented by general supervisors to 
other supervisory officers deal directly with the improvement 
of instruction. In contrast to the questions presented by direc- 
tors, it is interesting to note how explicit these questions are. 
Instead of dealing with general programs for the improvement 
of teaching, they raise questions concerning specific techniques. 
Among them, also, are found evidences of excellent codperative 
planning and a wholesome exchange of practices among different 
supervisory officers. Below are listed the problems presented by 
general supervisors, together with the titles of the persons to 
whom they were directed: 


Will you work out a plan whereby we can get our foreign children to 
talk to strangers? (Principal) 

Check progress made by pupils (Principal) 

Help plan exhibit for State Teachers’ Association (Director) 

Conference to consider questions arising in connection with teaching 
observed (Director) 

How are you meeting the situation of getting desired teaching mate- 
rials to your teachers? (Primary Supervisor) 

Do you advise small papers for beginning work with easel painting? (Art 
Supervisor) 

What is your opinion of young children attacking a new problem of 
work wholly unsupervised? (Art Supervisor) 

When is the best time to begin the study of Holland, Japan, or any 
foreign country? (Art Supervisor) 

Would you advise the study of any foreign people in Grade I? (Art 
Supervisor) 
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How would you begin furniture for a home project? (Art Supervisor) 

How can the kindergarden codperate with Grade I in teaching funda- 
mentals of writing? (Handwriting Supervisor) 

5. Questions presented by art supervisors. 

Only eight problems were reported as having been presented 
by art supervisors to other supervisory officers. Five of these 
were reported by directors of elementary education, one by a 
general supervisor, and two by handwriting supervisors. The 
questions or problems follow: 

Discussion of an exhibit, followed by plans for codrdinating work of 

departments (Director) 

Discussed art supervisor’s leave of absence for following year, and need 
for expansion of art program (Director) 

Request for more supplies (Director) 

Discussed advisability of correlating picture study and English (Direc- 
tor) 

Conference concerning supplies in primary grades (Director) 

Request to judge sand table (General Supervisor) 

Request from visiting supervisor for help (Handwriting Supervisor) 

Discussed supplies with art supervisor (Handwriting Supervisor) 

6. Questions presented by music supervisors. 

The six problems presented by music supervisors to other 
supervisory officers were reported as follows: one by a director 
of elementary education, three by principals, one by a music 
director, and one by a rural supervisor. It is interesting to 
note that, in contrast to the questions presented by art super- 
visors, none of the questions presented by music supervisors 
seek to codrdinate music with other subjects of the curriculum. 
All of them deal with the improvement of music for music’s sake. 

Discussed plans for May festival (Director) 

Discussed work of fourth grade teacher in music (Principal) 

Arranged to have teacher give demonstrations in music for other teach- 
ers (Principal) 

Arranged conferences to discuss work of teachers, outlines, devices, etc. 
(Director of Music) 

Consultation with county supervisor of music, special teacher of music, 
and visiting music specialist as to status of music teaching in county, 
and possibilities for next year (Rural Supervisor) 

7. Questions presented by other special supervisors. 

A total of 10 questions were presented by physical education, 
handwriting, science, and English supervisors to other super- 
visory officers. Although the limited number of questions listed 
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below cannot be construed as sampling the activities undertaken 
by special supervisors, it is, nevertheless, a challenge to special 
supervision in this country that in a study of this type so few 
problems should be reported as having arisen concerning the 
improvement of instruction in the special subjects. The follow- 
ing problems are typical of those presented by special super- 
visors: 
Discussion concerning plans for May féte, means of transporting pupils, 
funds for decorating, etc. (Physical Education Supervisor) 
Conference concerning playground activities and equipment (Physical 
Education Supervisor) 
Conference concerning efficiency of physical training instructor (Physical 
Education Supervisor) 
Provide a check on penmanship work in junior high school (Handwriting 
Supervisor) 
Requests for samples of children’s writing work to send to state teachers’ 
meeting (Handwriting Supervisor) 
Arrange a three day program for a new penmanship supervisor (Hand- 
writing Supervisor) 
Arrange a science radio lesson for sixth grade pupils (Science Super- 
visor) 
Change examination schedule (English Supervisor) 


8. Questions presented by rural supervisors. 


A total of 18 questions were presented to various supervisory 
officers by rural supervisors. The problems do not differ greatly 
from those presented by general supervisors. They deal largely 
with the problems of evaluating the teacher’s work and with 
methods for the improvement of instruction. Most of them 
indicate a wholesome codperative program of supervision in 
. connection with other school officials. The following questions 
are typical of those submitted by rural supervisors: 

How to make teachers realize that supervision is a codperative enter- 

rise 

How to enable the teacher to realize that she is teaching children and 

not the textbook 

Follow-up work with nurse of school health program presented to teach- 

ers by supervisor 

Plan faculty meeting to discuss school exhibits, field day, and principles 

that should guide promotions 


9. Questions presented by pupils. 


A majority of the 38 problems reported by supervisory officers 
as having been submitted to them by pupils were reported by 
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principals. The following problems indicate the kind of help 
pupils expect from officers of instruction: 


Request to judge a debate 

Request to have poems mimeographed 

Conference with high school student who is looking forward to teaching 
as a career 

Appeal from boys that members of ball team be required to practice 
more consistently 

Captain of Patrol: What should be done with a patrol boy who is un- 
concerned about his responsibilities? 

Conference with high school boy as to advisability of dropping a subject 

Complaint from pupil concerning treatment by teacher 

Student council: Help organize school clubs 

Requests to help plan music club program 

Will you come to our rehearsal and tell us how to make our play better? 

Arrange for a baseball game with some other school 

Help in identifying wild flowers 

Advice as to course to take in high school 


10. Questions presented by parents. 

As in the case of the problems presented by pupils, 38 of the 
71 problems presented by parents were reported by principals. 
The principal is closer to both parents and teachers than any 
other supervisory officer in the school organization and as a 


consequence is in a position to deal directly with the individual — 


pupil’s problems. A majority of the problems presented by the 
parents deal with difficulties encountered in the adjustment of 
the child to school requirements, with pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, and with pupil-pupil relationships. 

Parent troubled over disinterested attitude of six-year-old child 

Complaint of punishment given child by teacher 

Mother anxious to help daughter, who is having difficulty with work 

Numerous conferences with parents concerning grade placements 

Requests for adjustment of quarrels of pupils on playground 

Requests for information on failure of child 

Other problems, of which the following are typical, deal with 

the interpretation of the aims of the school to parents, and with 
helpful codperation on the part of parents in supplying materials 
to the school: 

Helped parent see why the teacher wanted a child to do a piece of work 
for himself, even though the product might be crude (the father was 
anxious to furnish professional aid in painting scenery for a play) 

Parent asked permission to donate material to assist teachers and pupils 
in carrying on an activity program 
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Although most of the problems presented by parents dealt 
with important matters concerning how to help the child over- 
come difficulties, a larger number of informational questions, 
of which the following are typical, were included: 


Who is a good piano teacher? 

Please recommend a piano tuner 

How can I make my son musical? 

Please help me decide which of two pianos to buy 

What reading books shall we buy for Christmas presents? 


In general, the problems presented by parents to supervisors 
show an earnest desire on the part of the parents to codperate 
with the school. Parents look to school officials for guidance 
in problems dealing with individual pupil difficulties or abilities, 
and for information on subjects with which they expect school 
officials to be familiar. 


11. Questions presented by parent-teacher associations. 


Twenty-one problems were reported as presented by parent- 
teacher associations. A large majority of these problems deal 
with requests for talks at meetings of the association, or of 
mothers’ study clubs. Requests to meet with special committees 
and give advice were also frequently encountered. These re- 
quests for aid indicate a wholesome codperative endeavor be- 
tween parents and school authorities in dealing with their mutual 
problems. 


12. Questions presented by auxiliary agencies. 


Under auxiliary agencies were included the special service 
organizations of the school, such as departments of research, 
health, and psychology. A total of 24 problems were presented 
to directors of elementary education, principals, and rural super- 
visors by the persons in charge of these agencies. The following 
questions indicate the type of codperative endeavor carried on 
by schools in this connection: 


Conference with director of records and research concerning the problems 
of child placement 

Plans for evaluating classification system and developing procedure for 
its improvement. 

Conference with attendance officers concerning habitually truant pupils 

Request of the library curriculum committee to submit report on tenta- 
tive course of study for library work in platoon schools 
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Committee organized to improve printed records and report forms used 
in the junior high school 

Dentist and nurse request organization of groups of pupils by age and 
sex for professional instruction 

Psychiatric Department requested group conference on a case study 

Report of progress of 4-H Club organizations 


13. Questions presented by professional agencies. 

Twenty questions were received by outside professional 
agencies, such as, state departments of education, departments 
of education in colleges and universities, and state and national 
teachers’ organizations. These requests had to do with the 
making out of questionnaires and reports, conferences with state 
officials, and the visitation of outside school officials. The mate- 
rial submitted under this heading indicates a wholesome ex- 
change of educational ideas on the part of school officials and 
a readiness to undertake the mutual study of common problems. 


14. Questions presented by social-civic organizations. 


Nineteen requests were included in the study as having been 
submitted to supervisory officers by social-civic organizations, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, various service clubs, 
women’s clubs, Red Cross, and Community Chest. These prob- 
lems deal with requests for speeches before local organizations, 
exhibits of school work, help in carrying on financial campaigns, 
and requests for entertainment numbers. The problems are 
typical of the kind of community service expected of the public 
school system, and indicate a willingness on the part of school 
officials to share in community problems. 


SUMMARY 


1. Approximately 88 per cent of the problems included in the 
study were submitted by directors of elementary education, 
principals, and general supervisors, both city and rural. More- 
over, a majority of the questions referred to these supervisory 
offices came from superintendents, directors, principals, and gen- 
eral supervisors. 

2. Only 25 questions out of a total of 525 were presented by 
special supervisors. 

3. More than 100 questions were submitted by pupils and 
parents, 55 of which were reported by principals. 
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4. The study showed an extensive amount of codperative work 
being carried on by supervisory officers and by other educational 
and social-civic agencies. Sixteen per cent of the questions came 
from these sources. 

5. Questions presented by superintendents to supervisory 
officers indicated real professional leadership on the part of 
superintendents of schools. Although directors and general 
supervisors reported questions from superintendents dealing 
largely with the improvement of instruction, questions submitted 
by principals dealt almost exclusively with administrative 
details. 

6. The 17 questions reported by directors dealt largely with 
plans for codperative supervision among various supervisory 
officers. 

7. The questions submitted by principals show, in general, 
real leadership and a professional attitude in attacking problems. 
The principals seek help almost exclusively from directors and 
general supervisors. The questions directed to special super- 
visors were limited in number and scope. 

8. Practically all questions proposed by general supervisors 
to other supervisory officers dealt directly with the improvement 
of instruction. 

9. As a rule questions submitted by special supervisors were 
limited in number and meager in content. Art supervision alone 
showed any attempt at correlation with other subjects. 

10. Questions presented by parents and parent-teacher or- 
ganizations showed a high degree of codperation in attacking 


problems of mutual interest. 


11. Supervisory officers received a relatively large number 
of requests for participation in the study of common problems 
from outside educational agencies, such as, state departments, 
departments of education in universities, and state and national 
educational associations. 

12. The large number of requests received by supervisory offi- 
cers from social-civic organizations in the communities indicated 
a willingness on the part of school officials to share in community 
undertakings. 








CHAPTER VIII 


SUPERVISORS’ CASE REPORTS OF THE CHIEF 
PROBLEMS MET DURING THE YEAR 


Supervisors were asked to report their chief supervisory prob- 
lem of the year as a case study, outlined as follows: 


A report of the chief problem met during the year and your solution 
of it. (We are especially interested in the procedures involved in the 
solution. If for any reason your problem cannot be reported adequately 
in the form outlined below, please feel free to disregard the printed ques- 
tions and report it in the form of a simple narrative or descriptive ac- 
count.) 

1. How did the problem arise? 

2. Who participated in the analysis of the problem, and what part did 

each person play? 

. Give a summary of the case as analyzed. 

. How were remedial measures selected? 

. What is the evidence that the situation was improved? 

. What might have been done in advance to avoid the difficulty? 

. Append any data, or give any other information, which may throw 
light on the case. 


ID orm 


Two hundred and forty cases were selected and classified, as 
shown in the following table. It is thought best to depart from 
the classification used in most of the chapters of this yearbook 
in order to make the cases stand out in relation to the major 
supervisory functions. 

Obviously, the number of cases involved is not sufficient to 
warrant final conclusions. The meagerness of the data, how- 
ever, is compensated for in part by the fact that the facts are 
drawn from all parts of the country. 


1. No answer or no problem. 


A rather large proportion, one-fifth, except for the rural group, 
do not report problems. This is not quite so bad as it would 
seem, since several commented on the difficulty of disentangling 
the chief problem for discussion. A few reported items which 
were not in any sense problems. These cases, while striking, 
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TABLE X 
DIsTRIBUTION oF ProspLeMS ReporTep BY SUPERVISORS AS THE CHIEF 
PropLeEMS OF THE YEAR. Ficures SHow PERCENTAGE OF 
MentTIons For Eacu Type or ProsteM 











— — _ EL®MEN- 
ie | Sam | Soom | Be 
- ar CIPALS 

% % %o % 

EO Fo evokes tackc es duxces 12 20 8 21 

PRG NOUNOINE 6.ccs do vh cv cconesdncees 7 0 0 2 

Administrative problems ........... 3 0 0 4 
Minor problems involving individual 

MOO a ac nctdteons accacuee es ll 30 25 9 
Problems in providing courses of 

study or materials of instruction.. 19 15 8 7 
Problems in the improvement of 

teachers in service............... 12 15 23 9 
Problems in the organization of the 

Pupil POPUAtION: . 050 cccccsvcecdee 7 5 0 23 
Organizing a diagnostic and remedial 

program for a given subject....... 19 10 34 18 

Adjusting new teachers............. 6 0 0 2 
Problem of developing satisfactory 

supervisory technique ............ 0 2 0 0 

















Two hundred and forty cases are reported, of which 41 per cent are general 
supervisors (including 4 superintendents), 18 per cent are special supervisors, 
14 per cent are rural supervisors, and 25 per cent are elementary building 
principals. 





considering the level of training involved, were so few as to 
be negligible. One of the negative reports is of interest. 

I simply cannot think of anything to put under this head. The wording 
of it throws me off at several points. Our chief problem, of course, is to 
improve our schools and we are doing various things to accomplish that. 
I cannot think that our handling of our situation will be of any particular 
interest to anyone else, and I am not going to write out details of that. 

I had thought of writing how we handled the problem of a very poor 
teacher, but when I read that -word “chief” I thought I had better not, 
for it was really a rather minor incident in the sum total of a year’s 
happenings. 

If with further light I can be of any help here, I shall be glad to con- 
tribute what I can. 


Several inferences may be drawn. It is quite possible that 
no problem of any magnitude arose. The supervisor’s reference 
to the meaning of the word “chief” might indicate this. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a slight vagueness in dis- 
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tinguishing between the chief objective of supervision and the 
chief problems met while pursuing that objective. We may give 
this supervisor the benefit of the doubt, but one or two others 
clearly did not know what constitutes a problem. The following 
is typical of the latter minority: 

In my particular work, it almost seems as if we meet and settle problems 
as they arise with individual classes. We are having our classes in ability 
groups so that the children with lower mentality have an opportunity to 
get the work at their own rate. Each group, since the range of abilities 
is so varied, must be a problem in itself. 

Examination of the rest of Table X, however, indicates that 
the majority of supervisors reporting not only recognize prob- 
lems but are attacking genuinely important cases. 


2. Administrative problems. 

There is, of course, some difference of opinion in classifying 
administrative and supervisory problems, but it would seem that 
the cases so classified here are primarily administrative rather 
than supervisory. Two superintendents reported problems in- 
volving difficulties in the operation of the system of school 
records, and two principals reported problems of pupil attend- 
ance. The latter, of course, did have supervisory implications. 
The small number reported indicates that the field workers, 
while they may have to perform both types of duty—some- 
times inextricably interwoven—are becoming better able to dis- 
tinguish when asked to designate a clear-cut case of supervision. 
All the rest of the cases reported were clearly within the limits 
of supervisory activity. 

3. Minor problems involving individual teachers. 

The minor problems reported included these: adjusting a 
teacher to modern methods; adjusting a teacher to the local 
grading system; correction of bad school housekeeping; personal 
difficulties (social or moral) ; supplying devices; adjusting a new 
teacher; securing codperation between one or two individuals. 

While it is quite possible that a seemingly minor item involv- 
ing an individual teacher might indeed be “the chief problem of 
the year” for a given supervisor, the chances are very greatly 
against this with highly trained, progressive supervisors. Fur- 
thermore, these details and minutiz of supervision are well re- 
ported by most of the supervisors in another part of the 
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questionnaire and are summarized elsewhere in this Yearbook. 
It is not implied that supervisors should not deal with these 
items, but it is thought that most supervisors will have more 
important problems than these as their chief points of attack 
during the year. About 30 per cent of the special and rural 
supervisors report such seemingly minor problems as chief prob- 
lems. When it is considered that the work of these supervisors 
is largely with individual teachers, and that theory and practice 
in the special fields are less well developed than in the general 
fields, perhaps this percentage is not too high. It should prob- 
ably be reduced, however. On the other hand, only 10 per cent 
of the general supervisors and building principals report their 
chief problems in this class. As indicated above, such problems 
may in some cases actually be the chief problems of the year. 
This latter percentage, then, may be regarded as commendably 
low and as indicating that supervisors in the main are devoting 
their time to more important problems. 

We may digress at this point to note that the rest of the table 
from this point on, which embodies the obviously more desirable 
type of problems, includes from 50 to 66 per cent of all cases 
reported in all four groups. 


4. Problems in providing courses of study and instructional 
materials. 
The cases included: the revision of a course or courses; the 
organization of new courses; securing adequate desirable texts 
and materials. 


-5. Problems in the improvement of teachers in service. 


This classification includes major problems involving groups 
of teachers and important issues as distinguished from the minor 
items involving individual teachers as reported earlier. Cases 
included: a comprehensive study of marking; studies of new 
methods of teaching (various items and movements) ; instruc- 
tion in special methods; the reorganization of professional 
teachers’ meetings; the stimulation of professional reading; the 
development of morale and professional spirit (one case). 


6. Problems in the organization of the pupil population. 
All the problems here are of such importance and magnitude 
as to justify selection as the chief problem of the year. The 
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specific problems were: introducing grouping into the situation; 
adjusting instruction to the various groupings; introducing modi- 
fied individual instruction; adjusting to foreign groups; adjust- 
ing to various severe problem cases and maladjustments. 


7. Organizing a diagnostic and remedial program in a given sub- 
ject or group of subjects. 

This procedure has become a widely accepted method of super- 
visory attack. Either suspicion of results motivates a survey, 
or a general survey reveals low-level achievement in a given 
subject or section of the system. Detailed diagnoses are made, 
the teaching staff participates in a study of the situation, inci- 
dentally securing training in service in addition to being dis- 
tinctly prepared for the remedial work. The situation is kept 
under attention and improvements are noted. As indicated 
above, this is one of the most widely used supervisory techniques. 
Oddly enough, this type of procedure was reported very in- 
frequently by special supervisors. One would think that these 
officials would organize their entire work in this way, since they 
are charged with the responsibility for developing but one sub- 
ject. This is further evidence that special supervisors are 
usually not highly trained for the pedagogical side of their work, 
but are more often specialists in subject matter. Their con- 
ception of supervision is the more traditional one of classroom 
visitation and conference. They do much good work, but it is 
of a random and patchwork type. The high percentages in the 
other groups are indications of a wide use of this desirable pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, it is doubtless true that many supervisors 
use this technique who did not report it as their chief problem, 
since it has probably become a part of standardized procedure 
with many. 

8. The adjustment of new teachers to the system. 

This is reported by none of the special and rural supervisors, 
by two per cent of the principals, and by six per cent of the 
general supervisors. This might have been expected, since these 
reports were gathered during the latter half of the school year. 
If this problem did arise in many cases as the chief problem of 
the year, it would have receded from its prominent position by 
the time these reports were gathered. Except in peculiar situa- 
tions involving an unusually large turnover, this should not be 
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the chief problem of the year, though it should be regarded as an 
important annual problem for which a technique should be 
evolved. 


9. The problem of developing a supervisory technique. 
One of the special supervisors reported this unusual problem, 
which cannot be too highly commended. 


I have not been satisfied with my so-called supervision, which I realized 
more and more to be more special teaching than supervision. The assistant 
superintendent has been very helpful to me in suggesting certain basic 
texts on supervision. I have studied them carefully and am trying to 
work out a technique of supervision this year, using as a guide the check 
list of the Detroit Public Schools (Standard for Elementary School Sub- 
jects). It is a perplexing problem, because the teachers here are unaccus- 
tomed to this type of supervisory practice, and because I, myself, am just 
groping, and also because there is not much help to be had from literature 
on supervision, on music supervision in particular. I cannot tell defi- 
nitely whether I have had any success in improving the teachers’ skill 
in handling their daily lessons, but I am growing in the right direction, 
and hope to arrive at certain specific points in my own supervisory tech- 
nique by the end of the year. 


Despite the modesty of this supervisor concerning the results 
she is developing, this exhibit is important in that it illustrates 
self-analysis and self-supervision actually eventuating in ac- 
tivity directed toward improvement. 


10. Relation of the problems reported as important to the ac- 
cepted functions of supervision. 


Let us now examine the problems reported in the light of the 
function of supervision. Combining two well-known classifica- 
‘tions of supervisory function, that of Spain’ and that of Barr 
and Burton,? we get the following skeletonized outline, the 
details being omitted: 


Functions or SUPERVISION 
1. Inspection. 


a. Survey of the school system, the equipment, the means of instruc- 
tion, the service, the personnel, the pupils, and other items of 
detail. 

2. Training. 
a. The direct improvement of classroom teaching. 
b. The general improvement of teachers in service. 


1Charles L. Spain, “A Statement of the Policy Concerning the Supervision of 
Instruction.” The Detroit Journal of Education, III (May, 1923), 393-394. 
2 Barr and Burton, Supervision of Instruction, pp. 16-18. 
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3. Guidance. 
a. Organizing programs of codperative activity. 
b. Supplying means and guidance in carrying out the programs. 
c. Establishing and utilizing measures of success, in terms of both 
pupil activity and teacher activity. 
d. Development and maintenance of morale or esprit de corps. 
4. Research. 
a. The selection and organization of the materials of instruction. 
b. Experimental study of the problems of teaching. 
c. Determining the desirable physical conditions of learning. 
5. Professional and semi-administrative duties. 


11. Inspection. 


Practically no problems were reported under this head, though 
inspectional practices are reported as uncovering problems. 
This is in accordance with expectancy, since competent super- 
visors in average situations should not find their chief problems 
under inspection. 


12. Research. 


With the exception of curriculum revision, few problems were 
reported here. This is significant when it is considered that the 
life and growth, that is, the forward progress of any field, is 
dependent on the research done in that field. Not only is prac- 
tically no research activity reported on the technique of teaching 
or the technique of supervision, but problems reported in cur- 
riculum research, while involving the research attitude and tech- 
nique, are usually handled on the basis of well-known procedures 
which have attained prominence in the field. That is, the pro- 
cedure for this type of work is becoming routinized to some 
extent. It is a relatively high type of routine procedure, but 
none the less is formula procedure rather than genuine research. 

This is probably the place to point out that practically all 
the problems reported, while good, were of a somewhat stand- 
ardized nature, susceptible to solution by accepted routine. 
This is significant and should not be overlooked. There is clear 
indication that supervision has made excellent progress in the 
last few years away from random, haphazard activity to co- 
herent, organized procedure; from attention to any and all sorts 
of things to consistent attack centered around a few prominent 
problems. But supervision does still seem to be on a routine 
basis. That is, supervision has improved its technique and pro- 
cedure wonderfully but is not yet contributing to its own prog- 
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ress and growth. It is true that skills and devices have been 
greatly improved, but not much progress has been made on 
scientific and professional levels. Probably this is a next de- 
velopment which should receive more attention. Only through 
genuine research on unsolved problems can the field grow and 
contribute to educational science. There is considerable dis- 
cussion of the “philosophy of growth” and of “the desire to 
grow.” It is much more important to know and utilize the 
actual techniques through which growth takes place, and this 
seems to have been neglected. There are two possible explana- 
tions for this situation, each of which is susceptible to remedy. 
In the first place, it is doubtless true that the type of training 
given supervisors in the country has been that which trained 
them to be good workers in the field as it is. It has perhaps 
not made them as sensitive to fundamental problems as could 
be desired, nor has it given them training in the diagnosis and 
solution of these problems. The second explanation is probably 
to be found in the effects of time limits and administrative pres- 
sure for results of another type. 


13. Problems in training. 
As indicated by the table, an appreciable number of problems 
are reported here. As would be expected, the number reported 
by rural supervisors is nearly twice that reported by city super- 
visors. The percentage reported by elementary principals is 
very low, and this is as it should be. As indicated earlier in the 
chapter, the specific problems were legitimate. They were met 
by practically all supervisors on the basis of high-grade accepted 
procedures. As indicated in the discussion of research above, 
there was nowhere present an effort to derive new techniques 
for meeting these problems. 
14. Problems in guidance. 

Here are to be included those problems in the table relating 
to the organization of the pupil population and to the organiza- 
tion of diagnostic and remedial programs in given subjects. The 
latter problem was reported by a relatively large number of 
all classes of supervisors. Techniques used have been discussed 
earlier in the chapter. 

15. Semi-administrative duties. 
As would be expected, no problems were reported here. 
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16. How did these problems arise? 


Two only of the problems arose through personality clashes 
or differences of opinion regarding authority. Two may be said 
to have forced themselves upon attention, namely, absolute in- 
adequacy of materials and conditions. One or two arose from 
pupil or parent complaints. In all other cases the problems were 
discovered by means of legitimate and accepted techniques of 
supervision, the following being mentioned almost equally: 
observation, either routine or special, survey testing or other 
analytic procedures, teacher codperation in suggesting problems. 

One supervisor reported that “Our staff set this problem.” 
This, of course, does not tell how it arose. Most supervisors, 
however, are using techniques which will actually discover the 
important problems in their everyday supervision. As indicated 
earlier, problems resulting in the development of new techniques 
are not being discerned. 

Here we may digress to summarize some of the best methods 
of surveying a situation in order to derive important problems. 
Brueckner presents the following admirable summary: ! 


1. Techniques stressing the pupil. 

a. Survey by means of standard tests. 

b. An analysis of the activities engaged in by pupils. This may be 
done by recording the number of times items are observed, or by 
describing conditions, or by making comparisons. 

c. Consideration of psychological factors, such as attention, errors 
made, etc. 

d. Collection of opinions of pupils, particularly in regard to curricular 
material. 

e. Study of the attitudes of pupils by observation of their behavior in 
significant situations. 

f. Evaluation of various of the preceding analyses. 


2. Techniques stressing the teacher. 
a. Analysis of the activities of the teacher. 
b. A study of the difficulties met by teachers. 
c. An analysis of errors and procedures. 
d. A summary of judgments on the skill of teachers. 
e. Evaluation of levels of teaching skill judged in terms of any of 
several criteria. 
f. Trade tests. 


1Brueckner, L. J., ‘‘Developments in Techniques for Securing Factual Data 
Concerning Classroom Teaching.” Chapter II, Scientific Method in Supervision, 
Second Yearbook of the National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, 1929. 
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3. Techniques stressing various elements in lessons. 

. Study of the time allotted to subjects or phases of learnings. 

. An analysis of the nature and order of activities within the lesson. 

. A study of the objectives of lessons. 

. Determination and evaluation of levels of teaching. 

. Use of check lists and observation blanks. 

. The study and description of type lessons. 

. The collection and analysis of materials used in lessons. 

. The analysis of instructional conditions surrounding the teaching 
situation. 


sR? OS Of 


In addition to these methods of making instructional surveys, 
the following methods are also to be suggested as it is found 
necessary to survey surrounding conditions: 


1. Analysis of the records of the system. 

2. A study of the records of the teaching staff, their training, experience, 
and personal records, etc. 

3. A survey of the social and economic background of the pupils. 

4. A survey of new movements in education to determine if any of them 
should be introduced into the local situation. 


The use of one or several of the above methods, or of others 
which may be devised and suggested, will uncover the needs 
of the situation and these will constitute the objectives. Space 
cannot be given here to elaborating the details involved in the 
actual using of the foregoing survey methods. Furthermore, 
this matter is covered in copious detail in the Second Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors referred to above. It is mate- 
rial that should be in the hands of all people with supervisory 
responsibilities. 


17. Who participated in the analysis of the problems? 

A highly commendable situation was revealed here, as in 
almost all instances wide codperation was indicated. Superin- 
tendents, principals, general and special supervisors, and teachers 
were all utilized as circumstances prompted. Very rarely was 
analysis and solution done by one person or a very limited group. 

Furthermore, in chapters VII and IX the data show con- 
siderable codperation existing between supervisors and principals 
and among various types of supervisors. Oddly enough the data 
further show distinctly limited coédperation between the special 
supervisors and other officers. These specialists are almost en- 
tirely out of the picture. There are of course certain historical 
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reasons for this, but at this point there lies a challenge to the 
entire staff. 


18. What evidence was presented that the situation was im- 
proved? 


The reports here are confusing and disappointing. While 
many were good, the majority were not satisfactory. A few 
supervisors bravely stated that they had as yet no evidence 
that any results had been achieved. Others stated that it was 
not yet time to distinguish the results. 

In the case of course of study problems, most supervisors 
cited as evidence of success that a new course of study was actu- 
ally published. This is, of course, no evidence that the situation 
has been bettered, though in many cases there was doubtless 
improvement. Neither is it legitimate evidence to say that the 
teachers were enthusiastic about the new course. Definite, ob- 
jective checks on the use and value of new courses were not 
presented by anyone. 

Worse than the above are such statements advanced as evi- 
dence that various problems had been solved as: “teachers and 
pupils are happier”; “teachers are convinced that the new group- 
ing is better”; “greater enthusiasm”; “teachers’ attitude im- 
proved”; “a fine new atmosphere.” Now there may have been 
real evidence back of some of these statements, but the reports 
do not show it. These are general, subjective, impressionistic, 
atmospheric statements and are in no sense evidence. 

This weakness is further evidence that the supervisory field 
is lacking in research techniques and principles. Familiarity 
with genuine research would acquaint supervisors with the 
nature and necessity of reliable, valid evidence. In the main, 
such evidence does not appear in the case studies. This is vital, 
since supervision must progressively develop a body of reliable 
data attesting to the growth of supervisory procedures. Train- 
ing courses for supervisors should stress research equally with 
the more common and immediate functions of supervision. The 
supervisors themselves should make an earnest effort to provide 
for this type of activity as well as time and pressure of circum- 
stances will permit. 

On the other hand, several supervisors presented a definite 
tabulation based on tests. Others reported precise statistical 
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evidence from the files and office records. Still others described 
objectively definite outcomes or listed types of teacher and 
pupil activity noted before and after attack. 

The following summary of methods of evaluating supervision 

was presented by Burton two years ago: ? 

1. Supervision may be evaluated through precise measurement of definite 
results. 

a. Measuring the growth of children by means of standard tests. 
b. Measuring growth in teaching skill by means of objective scales. 
c. Measuring changes in specific teaching activities. 

2. Supervision may be evaluated through controlled composite opinion 
expressed upon definite and observable but not mathematically pre- 
cise items. 

a. Evaluating supervisors’ general activities through objective and 
semi-objective rating cards and questionnaires. 

3. Supervision may be evaluated through reflective consideration of non- 
measurable items. 

a. Detailed evaluation of specific activities through critical description. 


Space cannot be taken here to illustrate specifically the 
methods listed above. Two excellent summaries of specific 
studies are available. First, the chapter referred to above, from 
which the list of methods just quoted was taken. Second, 
chapters V and VI in the 1930 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE Reports ? 


The remainder of the chapter will be devoted to reporting in 
some detail a few of the best cases which were turned in by 
supervisors in various parts of the country as contributions to 
this yearbook. 

The first one to be reported goes far beyond what was re- 
quested, so it is not genuinely comparable to the other cases, 
which were reported much more briefly. However, it makes a 
number of points so well that it is reproduced here as written 
by Mrs. Aura Cathcart Omans, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Ferndale, Michigan. 

1Burton, W. H., “Evaluation of Supervision.” Chapter XVII, Educational 
Supervision, First Yéarbook of the National Conference on Educational Method, 
ae must be definitely understood that the Yearbook Committee in no case 
recommends the content of the various case studies. Readers may judge for 


themselves whether the thing done was educationally sound or not. We are 
concerned here solely with the supervisory organization, policy, and procedure. 
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The points to note in this report are that there were: (a) a 
careful predetermination of common principles; (b) a definite: 
analytic survey of the actual situation as it existed; (c) careful, 
long time planning for a radically new departure; (d) excellent 
codperative procedure involving all levels of workers; (e) a 
concrete statement of certain results; (f) quite definite provision 
for continued study over some years to come. 


INSTALLING AN Activity CurRICULUM IN A Pusiic ScHoot System 


This is an attempt to give an accurate and definite account of the steps 
taken in establishing an experiment in the “new education” in a public 
school system. In order that those who may be interested shall have the 
opportunity of passing judgment as to the actual conditions under which 
the work has been carried on, it seems undesirable to withhold any 
information which would make clear our handicaps or advantages. This 
would seem particularly necessary since it is almost impossible for one 
who has been close to an experiment to give an unbiased account of it. 

Ferndale is a suburb of Detroit, Michigan, and lies in an adjoining 
county. It has its own city government and school system. The population 
is growing very rapidly and is at present approximately eighteen thousand. 
The school district includes also the city of Pleasant Ridge, with a popu- 
lation of about three thousand. The entire community is residential. 
Children practically all come from English speaking homes. 

The experiment began in the fall of 1925, with the incoming of a new 
administration under Superintendent Edgar F. Down. The school situation 
was a real challenge at that time. Equipment and textbooks were very 
inadequate and buildings were inefficient and crowded. The total enroll- 
ment in grades and high school was 2,678. It has grown during the time 
of the experiment to 5,000. 

At the beginning of the experiment only one grade school principal held 
a degree; some had had only two years of professional training. Most of 
them had had a very limited range of actual teaching experience before 
taking over the principalship. Two had been kindergarten teachers, one 
had done only high school teaching, and one had been a lower primary 
teacher. The principals and teachers gave intelligent, wholehearted, and 
loyal support to the new administration from the first, and much of the 
success of the experiment is due to the splendid spirit of codperation 
which has always been present. 

The greatest amount of success is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
superintendent has a keen interest in elementary school problems and faith 
enough in his teachers to allow them a free hand in the solution of their 
problems. No such experiment is likely to succeed if control is external. 

The first problem to be faced by the superintendent and director in 
regard to the teaching staff was that of coming to a mutual understanding 
in matters of fundamental philosophy, and of determining on the basis of 
that understanding the most immediate and urgent needs. This was brought 
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about by frequent informal discussions between the superintendent and 
director of instruction; by informal round table discussions each week at 
meetings of an executive council composed of the superintendent, director, 
grade and high school principals; by regular meetings of building principals 
with their teachers; and by small group meetings of the director of ele- 
mentary instruction and teachers having common interests and problems. 

It soon became recognized by all that one of the first jobs to be under- 
taken should be that of an evaluation of the entire situation in order that 
we might have knowledge to guide future efforts. We therefore set about 
getting an inventory of books, supplies, and equipment, and made a rather 
complete survey by means of standard tests of our level of educational 
achievement. Since our clerical staff was quite limited, it was necessary to 
make the survey a piece of codperative work in which all took active part. 
It was decided to enter a state-wide testing program carried on by the 
University of Michigan and using a rather complete battery of educational 
achievement tests. We included also group intelligence tests and for spe- 
cial cases Binet individual tests. 

The work of the director during that first year was largely research and 
instructional. It was decided that the regular classroom visitation type of 
supervision should remain chiefly in the hands of building principals, as it 
had been under the preceding administration. The director visited class- 
rooms for the most part only by request of either principal or teacher. 
These requests were frequently given, however, as an outcome of interests 
established at the meetings mentioned above. Another attempt of that 
first year was the working out of an objective rating scale. In this, again, 
all took active part, including classroom teachers. 

It would take too long to give the details of this latter project. We 
did not, of course, devise an ideal rating scale, neither did we get as accurate 
an estimate probably from our testing program as could have been ob- 
tained by experts. We did, however, get something that we feel had far 
greater value. In this democratic method of going about these projects 
we got the sort of active, creative work on the part of all which modern 
philosophy has come to value. We are convinced that the same laws are 
operative among administrators and teachers as among teachers and pupils. 
It is only when individual self-respect, self-control, and initiative are free 
to guide creative achievement that growth and progress are normal. The 
director’s aim during that first year was chiefly that of establishing mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

In the matter of our findings from testing, they showed us very definite 
need for improvement. Our rank among cities of the State was rather low. 
We found our average mental level, on the other hand, well above average. 
Most of our children come from small homes of factory workers of the 
better type, and one section is made up chiefly of homes of professional 
and business men. This left the challenge quite definitely up to the school 
to raise the achievement level. 

By the middle of the first year the superintendent and director were 
fully agreed in their desire to bring about a complete readjustment of 
curriculum by establishing in the elementary grades a definite activity pro~ 
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gram. We realized fully that it was a serious undertaking and one which 
would demand of us all our best efforts. The idea was so new to most 
of the principals and teachers as to seem revolutionary. It was realized 
fully that we could hope for only limited assistance from outside in matters 
of technique, since as yet public school systems daring to do pioneer work 
in the field are widely scattered. If we were to attempt any thoroughgoing 
shift of any sort, it would have to involve much of experiment. The 
superintendent had initiated a similar type of curriculum a few years pre- 
viously in a grade school in Highland Park, Michigan, and he was the only 
one thoroughly familiar with the new type of curriculum. 

The opportunity came the middle of that first year to begin the experi- 
ment. A crowded condition in one building opened the way and it was 
decided to put in an experimental unit of the type which had been tried 
in Highland Park. This sets up a sort of two-way curriculum. The child 
spends half his day in a highly socialized activity room and half in a small 
room in which the teacher works with not more than twenty pupils, doing 
highly individualized work in beginning the traditional skill subjects. The 
principal of the building in which we began our experiment had an excellent 
attitude of professional interest and was more than glad to enter whole- 
heartedly into the plan. She had, too, an outstanding group of three 
teachers who were glad to undertake the work. One of these teachers had 
had several years of kindergarten experience, and she was given the activity 
room. The other two had had considerable experience in traditional first 
grade work. We feel that we owe much to the energetic and intelligent 
efforts of this group. 

There are many ways of going about experimental work. The techniques 
must differ according to the type of experimentation. It has been our 
attempt, in so far as we are dealing with measurable outcomes for which 
we have reliable instruments of measurement, to keep a close check on our 
outcomes. But we are dealing, too, with many forces, the nature of which 
we sense but vaguely as yet, and are getting many sorts of products con- 
cerning which we have no tools of measurement. We have proceeded on 
the assumption that so long as we are able, by the use of standardized 
tests, to feel reasonably sure that we are satisfying society’s demand in the 
traditional skill subjects, we are free to experiment in attempts to attain 
other less tangible outcomes and judge our results by the best means at 
our command. 

During that first year, we found it imperative to add considerably to our 
supplies and equipment. All of this of course cost money, and it was 
necegsary in planning for the next year to increase the budget to provide for 
new buildings and better equipment. We were fortunate in having an 
intelligent group of men on our Board of Education. It was their point 
of view that they had chosen the superintendent for his ability and leader- 
ship and they were willing to trust him. It was necessary from the first, 
however, to do everything possible to get people of the community to 
accept a higher tax rate and feel that they were to get returns in proportion. 
The very nature of the community was an asset here. Practically all the 
homes had children in school. Many of the parents were young and had 
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chosen to live in Ferndale largely because they had the interests of their 
children at heart. Through very wide-awake parent-teacher association 
groups in each school, we began to take parents into our confidence as to 
our aims and purposes. We asked their codperation in many things and 
got willing and ready response. The superintendent also began to con- 
tribute each week to the local papers an article having as its purpose the 
establishment of mutual understanding. These articles have appeared 
regularly during the four years, and have helped greatly. 

After our experimental unit was begun, we allowed teachers and prin- 
cipals an opportunity to visit it. We were able also through the courtesy 
of the teachers of Highland Park to visit the classes there, and profited 
much by these visits. Because of the director’s former contacts with the 
Detroit Teachers’ College, she was able to help teachers select valuable 
extension courses which would contribute to better understanding of our 
problems. The salary schedule was so adjusted as to pay rather liberally 
for college credit obtained by extension. 

We came to the end of our first year feeling that we had made real 
progress. We had established a unity of interest and purpose, had evalu- 
ated our situation, and taken the first forward steps. Looking toward the 
second year, we were able to see pretty clearly some next steps. Teachers 
who were beginning to catch a clear vision of some of our goals urged that 
they be given assistance in those fields in which they felt a special lack. 
They asked for teacher leaders in art, music, physical education, manual 
arts, etc. These were provided for the second year. Here again we have 
been fortunate in securing leaders with clear vision. 

A rather extensive building program was essential. This made a decision 
imperative concerning the extension of our experiment. The principals of 
the buildings which were to be enlarged were by this time eager for an 
opportunity to put the activity curriculum into their buildings, and those 
whose buildings were not involved were beginning to plan approximations 
which might be feasible. The new building units gave opportunity for 
planning a building suited to the new organization. This took courage, 
since it required gaining the consent of the authorities at Lansing and mak- 
ing clear to our own Board of Education the advantages which might be 
expected from the change in building, but the Board sanctioned the innova- 
tion and, since it was not much more expensive than a traditional building 
and could be so planned as to be rather cheaply transformed to a traditional 
form in the future, should it be so desired, the new buildings were built to 
accommodate the new curriculum. 

By this time, too, it was agreed to extend the new curriculum and work 
out the necessary administrative problems so that we might have an activity 
curriculum in all elementary grades. This was done largely by committees 
of the executive council assisted by the director of instruction. The pri- 
mary organization was carried through the first three grades and a modifi- 
cation adopted for the upper three grades of the elementary school. 
Adjustments were made in buildings of the traditional type, and the second 
year saw us fully launched on our experiment in the “new education.” 

The principal problems of the second and third years had to do with the 
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infiltration of the new ideas into the whole system, getting courses of 
study, keeping a check on tangible outcomes, adjusting methods and tech- 
niques, and correcting maladjustments in the teaching staff. 

The first phase, that of infiltration, was brought about by continuing the 
contacts begun during the first year, by providing for a definite program of 
intervisitation and demonstration teaching, and by exhibits of work from 
time to time. It was possible to get some very valuable assistance from 
the Detroit Teachers’ College in making provision for intervisiting. All 
students of the College are required, as a part of their preparation, to take 
regular school assignments during the last semester in college. We were 
able to use these student teachers to relieve key teachers for demonstration 
teaching and to give others a visiting day frequently. This gave valuable 
experience to the students and opportunity for our teachers to get excellent 
training in service. It was our aim to have teachers really enjoy an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their excellent workmanship to each other and be mutually 
helpful. A very positive and definite attempt was, and is, made to recognize 
and show appreciation for the creative work of each teacher. We feel that 
we can say with assurance that old jealousies have given way to warm- 
hearted appreciation. 

When standard tests are given, results are always reported back to 
teachers and encouragement and help are given in evaluation. This is one 
thing that needs to be handled very impersonally. Emphasis is always 
placed on evaluation of outcomes, not on mere achievement. Through this 
plan we have centered interest on the causes of maladjustment and faulty 
achievement and have made some very valuable home contacts. 

The problem of getting suitable courses of study was rather difficult. 
Courses of study in terms of child activities are apt to be difficult to set 
up and use. We, therefore, chose first those in terms of traditional sub- 
jects. We could not, of course, finance any extensive program of making 
our own. We were able to find some excellent ones which we could adapt 
to our needs. We are this year working on the courses in activities, and of 
this more will be said later. 

We continued using standard tests of achievement and during the third 
year we attempted to make and standardize some tests of our own, chiefly 
because we wished teachers and principals to gain concrete attitudes toward 
the problems of testing and measurement. As was expected, the effect was 
to create a lively interest in the problems of test evaluation, which is 
already beginning to give new trends to our thinking concerning outcomes 
and techniques. 

We had, of course, to face many problems in the technique of method. 
No attempt has been made to force adoption of any specific technique. 
During the third year the director and four of the grade school principals 
enrolled together in a course with Dr. Courtis in “Individualization of 
Instruction.” Some of the principals, as well as the director, had previously 
had his course in “Philosophy of Education.” This gave much stimulation 
to our discussions of technique. Here again in the field of technique we are 
unable to finance any large program of working out instructional materials. 
We must rely chiefly on the regular publishers and the individual efforts 
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of our teachers. We have some form of duplicator in most schools and 
many teachers are making excellent use of the machine. In the small 
rooms of our primary units we have had to meet a real challenge. In the 
face of several reports tending to show no advantage in favor of small 
sections, we are definitely “sold” to their value in the early primary grades 
at least. We have been following a technique in beginning reading very 
like that to which Gates gives the title “intrinsic.” It has varied in the 
hands of different teachers using different books and teaching aids, but has 
had in each case a similar fundamental basis. We have checked particularly 
closely in reading achievements and have shared the joy of successful 
accomplishment. We now rank high in reading attainment on several 
well-known standard tests. We are getting uniform techniques, but we are 
getting them from common understanding of fundamental concepts and 
purposes, not from blind imitation of a concrete pattern. 

We entered on this, our fourth year, with our new curriculum, feeling that 
while we might look back with considerable satisfaction over the road we 
have been traveling, yet we must be ever conscious of real challenges ahead. 
We were at the stage where we were beginning to become self-conscious. 
We had used up much of the impetus of our first attack and were some- 
what in danger of being carried forward by mere inertia. 

At the beginning of this fourth year, teachers were invited to join together 
in groups based on common interests and needs for the purpose of better 
coordination of effort. A considerable number of such groups came into 
existence. These groups received official recognition by the administration 
and problems of policy were brought before them. Their recommendations 
received consideration and wherever possible were given official sanction. 
Recommendations had to do with such matters as selection of standard 
tests, selection of texts, modifications of courses of study, selection of items 
of equipment, etc. Recommendations by such teacher groups come to the 
executive council first and are acted upon there. Sometimes a member or 
members of the council are assigned as committees to meet with the 
teacher groups. After favorable action by the council, the recommendation 
goes to the Board of Education, if necessary. By means of this organiza- 
tion teachers have come to feel a greater responsibility and an accompany- 
ing increase in self-respect. 

On the other hand, teachers have been becoming increasingly capable of 
self-analysis and self-criticism, and are fast approaching a stage in which 
they recognize quite accurately their limitations and are capable of making 
rather severe demands on their leaders. This is always a critical stage of 
progress. If such honestly felt needs cannot be satisfied, either one or the 
other of two equally undesirable outcomes becomes manifest. The teacher 
either gets “into a rut” or “upon a plateau” and progress stops, or she be- 
comes restless and unsatisfied and loses morale. On that account, we have 
felt that this year we are approaching a very critical period. Our executive 
council is working on the problem. We feel that one of the first and most 
essential needs being felt by our teachers is that of getting reliable standards 
and instruments of measurement by which to evaluate those more in- 
tangible outcomes of our activity program which we now often see listed 
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under “integration of personality.” Can we help teachers to become aware 
of positive and real successes as definitely as they sense limitations and 
failures? This is a big challenge to us as leaders. So far we have con- 
fined our efforts to an attempt to evaluate a very few specific bits of 
schoolroom behavior in terms of one or two carefully described outcomes 
which we have agreed upon as desirable. So far we have gotten only to 
a point of recognizing the difficulty of the problem. 

Another felt need on the part of teachers has to do with techniques of 
helping cases of maladjusted children. This year we have had three teachers 
doing experimental work along this line. Again we have gone only far 
enough to recognize the seriousness of our need. One could write a report 
longer than this one on our problems of this specific type. Just how much 
is it worth financially to prevent a case of maladjustment? Our tax rate 
is one of the highest in the state due to the fact that we have little beside 
residence property to draw on, and we must justify our policies from the 
financial angle. 

Just how should one get legal assistance to deal with a child whose 
mother is so psychopathic as to block all our efforts to help the child? 

We asked one very fine eye specialist how far he could go in helping us 
determine the possibility that a non-reader was such because of an obscure 
eye-defect. He said frankly that he did not know, as such a challenge 
had never come to him before. He has offered his services free in order 
to be able to do some experimental work. How far would we be jus- 
tified in paying for such service for children whose parents could not 
afford it? 

Just how should one deal with a situation in which there is a very 
obvious and rather easily cured physical defect which is causing serious 
maladjustment, but in a home that absolutely refuses to have medical 
examination or treatment? 

Just what types of maladjustment can best be handled by establishing 
special classes, and what types by keeping the child in a normal situation? 

What sorts of maladjustment can be dealt with least effectively? 

All such questions send us searching for help, and emphasize the need 
to set up, through such organizations as our National Department, research 
studies which will help us determine the most effective solutions. 

Another problem on which we are at work is that of giving training in 
service and helping the maladjusted teacher find herself. Our program of 
intervisiting has been of considerable help in this. We encourage teachers 
to try themselves out in more than one type of work. Many of our 
activity teachers have had little special training before entering upon 
their work, but because of their intense interest they have enrolled in 
extension classes, and by using their schoolroom as a laboratory, they have 
made themselves excellent leaders for their children. 

Our teacher training institutions are not yet giving training which fits the 
beginning teacher for work of the type we are attempting. The problem, 
then, of giving to a few beginning teachers each year a careful induction 
into our work is another problem which must be met. We are finding that 
our organization helps in this. In a primary unit we can place one very 
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strong academic teacher, one strong activity teacher, and one beginning 
academic teacher. The close association of the three is very beneficial, and 
some of these beginners catch the larger vision and enter successfully into 
the activity work. 

We are at present trying to get together on some definite set-up of our 
activities. We are not fully agreed whether we shall attempt to crystallize 
our curriculum into courses of study, or merely attempt to describe typical 
behavior patterns which we can recognize as producing sufficiently compre- 
hensive integrations of experience to be worthy to serve as guidance pat- 
terns, and leave to the teacher the selections of stimulations and guidance 
in concrete projects. It looks at present as though we may make our social 
science curriculum serve as the core of our whole activity program and 
by working out accessory courses show the possibilities of interrelation with 
specific interests such as art, music, physical education, and traditional skill 
subjects. We are using the Denver course in social science and we are 
finding it fairly satisfactory after modification to suit our local needs. 
A very large part of the work in art, music, nature study, hand work, etc., 
grows naturally out of interests created in social science. Also much of 
the formal work in reading, literature, language usage, writing, and arith- 
metic takes on meaning for the child in terms of his social science interests. 
When the child has once found real .need for the traditional tool subjects, 
he is capable of forming genuine purposes to acquire them and takes great 
pleasure in his learning. 

The chief difficulty which a teacher meets lies in the fact that we are as 
yet very unskillful in getting a clear understanding of the potential values 
to be derived from the activities which our children spontaneously initiate, 
and the teacher often abandons as valueless activities which have almost 
unlimited possibilities. There is undoubtedly real danger in allowing the 
teacher complete freedom of choice, but our experience leads us to be even 
more fearful of setting too limited a range within which we shall allow 
activities to be initiated. One of our most productive centers of interest 
grew out of watching the excavation for an addition to a building. Had 
our curriculum been such as to exclude the possibility of utilizing this 
interest, we should certainly have lost a valuable opportunity. No cur- 
riculum or course of study can be built about such fortuitous circumstances 
as this, of course. On the other hand, teachers need help in foreseeing 
possible and probable outcomes that may be expected from such centers of 
interest, in order to judge wisely concerning their utilization. We know as 
yet so little about the possible outcomes of very simple experiences that 
we scarcely dare condemn any as of little value. 

Our two-way curriculum compels us to seek the solution to another set 
of problems. What sorts of spontaneous child activities, what centers of 
child interests can be relied on to produce real child need for the traditional 
skills? We have agreed on a policy of no technical failure before the end 
of second grade, but instead we group on the basis of chronological and 
mental age and have no repeaters. One of the real challenges which our 
teachers must meet is that of finding suitable centers of interest and stimu- 
lative material to guarantee that the slow child shall attack purposefully 
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the necessary skill learnings. Our intervisiting and teacher group discussions 
have proved most helpful so far in doing this type of work. 

One of this year’s projects has been that of devising a report card that 
would keep a correct record of individual achievement and give to parents 
a real understanding of the results of codperative effort. The card calls 
for definite codperation of home and school and has been very well received. 
We have been much gratified by the intelligent responses of parents. For 
the most part they are enthusiastic about our work. One of the latest 
developments has been a class for parents which is sponsored by the 
P. T. A. The class meets on the second and fourth Thursdays with the 
director of instruction and the work centers around problems of adjustment 
of home and school. The period is an hour and a half and so far the 
interest has been very keen. The problems to be discussed at a given 
meeting are published a week in advance and each meeting is planned to 
be fairly complete in itself. The result.is that a somewhat shifting 
personnel is taken into account. The alternate Thursdays provide con- 
ference hours at which parents may make appointments with the director 
for taking up individual problems. This promises to be one of the most 
helpful parts of the plan. 

It will be found by any teacher, we believe, that when she begins to 
deal with the problem of education of the “whole child,” he stands out as 
a much greater challenge because he is seen as a much more complex 
personality than he seemed when judged by older standards. When this 
complexity becomes too baffling, teachers and administrators are in danger 
of drawing wrong conclusions in regard to the success of the work. We 
have sometimes to evaluate situations that look rather chaotic and yet 
not permit the teacher to lose poise. It is, however, a test of the teacher’s 
adaptability, and administrators must take seriously the problem of teacher 
adjustment. 

We are undoubtedly making many serious mistakes and we recognize that 
we need all the help possible. Our main challenges of this year are merely 
phases of the larger problem on which we have been working for four 
years. We have received much of suggestion and help from the various 
yearbooks and current periodicals. If this report of our work so far can be 
of any help to other public school systems which are hesitating to dare to 
try out the “new education,” we shall be very glad. 

We can assure any group of teachers that there is a thrill about teaching 
in one of our activity units that can be understood only through actual 
participation. 


The next report, that of Miss Helen J. Woodley, County 
Supervisor in Frederick County, Maryland, is to be commended 
for the following points: (a) careful statistical inquiry was car- 
ried on; (b) detailed analysis of the facts revealed was made; 
(c) there was careful education of the parents and all workers 
involved through talks, bulletins, meetings; (d) excellent pro- 
vision for follow-up and continued attack was included; (e) 
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excellent codperation on the part of various workers was dis- 
played. 


In September, 1928, the Maryland State Department of Education issued 
a bulletin, “Progress of Maryland Counties in Reduction of Number of 
Overage Pupils, November, 1925-1927.” 

Frederick County, the fourth largest and wealthiest county in the State, 
found herself to be the seventh from the highest in percentage of overage- 
ness of the twenty-three counties in the State. 

A state-wide standard reading test disclosed an appallingly wide variation 
of reading abilities in each grade. 

An inspection of the card records of problem cases made by the State 
Mental Hygiene Department disclosed the fact that many of these cases 
were being retained four to six years in one grade. An inquiry into the 
accepted policy for promotions disclosed these facts: 

The policy sanctioned by the Board of Education was negative in form. 
No child was to be retained more than two years in any one grade. The 
sieve was fine; many were retained two years in every grade. 

When the seven year elementary system went into effect, it was evidently 
taken for granted that practically every child would have to spend two 
years in the first grade—the low primary and the high primary. Teachers 
still hold to this need. 

Some principals set the standards for promotion or rather failure in their 
schools on the basis of a failure in any one subject. Arithmetic was the 
chosen stumbling block, but reading and even grammar came in for their 
share. 

Many concomitants of the problem were evident: the “one hundred day” 
children; disregard for regular attendance; disciplinary difficulties; lack of 
a social adaptation; a listless atmosphere rather than an active, happy 
atmosphere in schoolrooms. 

The State Department of Education, Maryland, assisted in the solution 
through: 

1. The State Bulletin, “Progress of Maryland Counties in Reduction of 

Number of Overage Pupils, November, 1925-1927.” 

2. Its yearly adoption as a state objective to help decrease overageness in 
every county in the State. 

3. Its yearly adoption as a state objective to improve teaching through 
the issuing of state bulletins prepared by the state supervisors of ele- 
mentary education, i.e., State Bulletin on Silent Reading, State Bulletin 
on Arithmetic, State Bulletin on History in the Elementary Grades, 
State Bulletin on the Social Studies in the Primary Grades and 
Geography in the Upper Elementary Grades, ete. 

4. Talks by Miss Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, 
and Miss Wiedefeld, Assistant State Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
to groups of county teachers on the state policy for promotions or 
retardation. 

5. Talks before parent-teacher groups by Dr. Albert S. Cook, State 

Superintendent of Schools, on the problem of overageness in the State. 
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The County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. G. Lloyd Palmer, assisted 
through: 


iE 


Letters accompanying the distributed State Bulletin on Overageness 
asking for a careful consideration of the problem as it affected Fred- 
erick County. 


. Talks to all groups of teachers explaining the state policy of retaining 


—where necessary—a child one year in the period of the first three 
years and one additional year in the period of the upper four years. 


. A careful and detailed analysis of the wide span of achievement made 


by the county school children in the standard reading tests. 


. A careful checking of the card index information of all children tested 


by the State Mental Hygiene Department. (We have records for four 
years.) 


. Mr. Palmer and Dr. Kefauver, the County Health Officer, held con- 


ferences with individual parents to discuss the problems of individual 
children. Part of these were at the request of parents, part at the 
suggestion of the county superintendent. 


All four of the county supervisors are working along the same lines, but 
in my own division—the four upper elementary grades of the graded school 
—I tried to arouse enthusiasm for the reduction of overageness through: 


1. 


Bringing the facts before the teachers and studying the situation with 
them in the first general teachers’ meeting of the year. This resulted, 
after some open opposition, in accepting “the reduction of overage- 
ness” as a county objective for our group. 


. Focusing the attention of the teachers on prevention rather than cure 


—this meant good teaching as an absolute necessity for the success of 
the plan. 


. Discussing ways and means for varied assignments and tests for the 


possible three groups in a class. 


. Exposing teachers to the possible values in Morrison’s Science Type of 


Teaching. 


. On the basis of the individual’s scores in the two standard reading 


tests, plus the teacher’s judgment and the parent’s consent, we gave 
special promotion to those children who had an average score above 
the average of a child two grades in advance of his. 


. In all of the large schools in the county we gave the Otis Self-Admin- 


istering Intelligence Test. We compared this I.Q. with each child’s 
score in the two standard reading tests and with the teacher’s judg- 
ment. On this basis we divided them into homogeneous groups. 

In all of the schools which have recently been consolidated we did 
the same thing. 


. In the larger communities we have organized opportunity rooms in 


charge of strong sympathetic teachers. 

In the slow-moving sections of schools in communities where we 
cannot organize opportunity rooms, we recognize a small group as a 
problem group or an ungraded group and try to adjust the teaching 
materials and activities to the ability of these children. 
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8. We have analyzed the reports from the State Mental Hygiene Depart- 
ment for each problem case in the county; have analyzed the school 
records for each case and after consultation with the county super- 
intendent, the school principal, the teacher or teachers, and the 
supervisor, have advanced the extremely overaged problem cases to 
grades where the children are more nearly of their ages, considering 
these children as technically in a given grade but really unclassified. 
We are trying to supply the simplest interesting reading material; to 
require only the bare mimimum essentials in subject matter, and to 
encourage them to participate wholeheartedly in all the activity work. 

9. At the time of the mid-term tests, February, each teacher was asked 
to prepare information about each possible or probable failure in her 
grade (exact age, school entrance age, years of overageness, grades re- 
peated, causes, and any other facts giving light on the case). The 
supervisor visited each school and held a conference with each teacher 
about these cases. Specific suggestions were given for individual help 
in remedial work. Then the principal was called in to advise as to the 
steps already taken to gain the codperation of the parents or to sug- 
gest means to be taken to gain this codperation. The supervisor kept 
a record of each case. In subsequent visits these cases have been 
followed up with the teacher and principal, sometimes with the 
children. In June each teacher or principal is to report on the progress 
made by each case considered. This case information, if necessary, 
will accompany the children into the next grade. 


The report concludes with a statistical summary of transfers 
effected. 

The following report, by Miss Lula H. Crim, Supervising 
Teacher in Cecil County, Maryland, admirably supplements the 
preceding presentation in that it uses a number of excellent 
devices which were not necessary and therefore not used in the 
preceding case. The points to note are: (a) a carefully planned 
program of improvement in service through summer courses, 
reading and study groups; (b) teachers were led to see teaching 
as productive of problems rather than as something which calls 
for the application of formulas; (c) a bonus for study was 
allowed by the Board. The many minor devices of supervision 
will not be discussed in detail, since they are clearly reported in 
the study itself. 


ReMeEDIAL Measures AND How Tuey Were SELecrep 


Many teachers were sent to summer schools to take selected courses, a 
monetary allowance being made each by the Board of Education for such 
attendance. 

To give the teachers a larger outlook on the year’s work, we arranged 
various programs in which professional experts discussed objectives and 
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methods of procedure in teaching large units of work, in their fields of 
interest. 

We encouraged the teachers to read professional literature through 
assignments, references, and by making worth-while books accessible. 

The bases of our selection of other remedial measures were the answers 
to the following questions: 


1. How can we enable teachers to think and teach in larger and larger 
units? 
a. A vision of the subject in hand is the first essential, for vision builds 


up and enlarges interest, and interest compels effort. Therefore, we 
endeavored to put within easy reach of each teacher sufficient read- 
ing material to give her a broad understanding of the subjects in the 
social studies which she was expected to teach. Each room put in, 
as a minimum, a $20.00 library made up chiefly of books dealing 
with the social studies. The Board of Education furnished $10.00 
of the money, the school $10.00. We expect to repeat this library 
program for four consecutive years. 

. To insure a broad knowledge of the subject and how to teach it as 
a unit, teachers were given much help individually. An assignment 
covering the subject to be taught was made, after which the teacher 
or teachers met the supervisor at a specified time and place where 
one or more units were planned. 

. Demonstration lessons at teachers’ meetings in which part of a unit 
of study was taught have proved helpful. The teachers who were 
to attend this meeting were given an assignment covering the sub- 
ject to be taught, this assignment being in the form of large ques- 
tions to be answered at the meeting. After the demonstration and 
its critique, which covered subject matter, teacher’s procedure, pupil 
initiative and activity, learnings and attitudes, a unit of work based 
on the assignment was worked out by the group under the super- 
visor’s direction. This planning was followed by an assignment to 
teachers. This assignment was the planning of a unit of work based 
on the same subject matter, to be sent to the supervisor within a 
certain date. These plans were criticized by the supervisor, then 
returned to the teacher to be worked over and sent to the supervisor 
for a second criticism. Whenever possible, the supervisor criticized 
the plan in conference with the teacher. Later on, the assignment 
to the teachers covered not only subject matter but lesson pro- 
cedure, as, “How would you introduce this subject to your class?” 
“Formulate one or more problems on this subject matter.” “Name 
some handwork which your class could do to make this study more 
interesting.” “In what other activities could your class take part 
which would enrich and clarify this study? Would these activities 
in any way summarize what had been learned? Prove your answer.” 

. Certain pages in the bulletins issued by the State Department of 

Education giving broad concepts of subjects were assigned to be 

studied. 
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e. Teachers were given hectographed copies of a few units of study 
worked out by the supervisor, to be used as they wished. 


2. How can we get teachers to see the problem or problems implied in 








subject matter? 

Teachers often fail to realize that on the whole the subject matter 
of a social studies text is the record of facts which result from the 
solution or part solution of problems, the facts having little or no 
meaning unless they are seen as answers or solutions to the implied 
problems. Practice was given in discovering implied problems in large 
and small units of subject matter, in individual and group conferences. 
From the typical units of study sent out by the supervisor, the teacher 
got some notion of how to formulate problems. 

. How can we train teachers to ask questions which will call for thinking 

in larger and larger ranges of thought, compelling some organization of 

material? 

Good questions are based on the heart or central thought of a unit, 
whether it be a paragraph or many of them. Such questions call for 
thinking in the answer and for organization of thoughts, even though 
there are but two of them. 

a. In individual and group conferences, assignments were made to the 
teacher or teachers to read a paragraph, topic, series of topics, and 
a whole lesson in a reader, to find out the heart or central thought 
of the specified unit, then to formulate a certain number of factual 
and of thought questions on the units. These questions were read 
aloud by the teacher formulating them, and criticized first by her 
and then by the group. Where the teacher, after criticism, was not 
satisfied with her work, she was allowed to take it home, rewrite it, 
then return it to the supervisor for criticism. 

b. The values of children’s questions were discussed at conferences and 
teachers’ meetings. Such questions often call for much content. It 
was urged that children’s questions be recorded on a wall chart as 
they were asked, and that they be answered some time during the 
study of the unit. 

c. In supervisory visits, the teacher was carefully criticized on this 
score, and shown a better way if necessary. 

. How can we lead teachers to see the worth-whileness of standardized 

types of tests over the old-time thesis examination, and to use them 

as means of diagnosis and the basis for further teaching? 

At the two days’ conference of teachers prior to the opening of 
schools in September, we discussed the relative values of the two 
types of tests, the standardized and the examination. Samples of both 
types were shown; the relative amount of material covered by each 
was noted; the time consumed in taking and grading the tests was 
discussed; the accurate knowledge demanded by the one and the 
memorization of facts often entailed by the other were pointed out; 
the interest created by the one and the long, tiresome writing necessi- 
tated by the other were demonstrated; the standard for grading fur- 
nished by the standardized test but lacking in the thesis type to a 
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large degree was shown; the ease in diagnosing for remedial measures 
offered by the one and not by the other was discussed; the oppor- 
tunity furnished by one to show achievement and growth and not by 
the other, except in a vague and hard-to-measure way, was talked 
about. We endeavored to lay down some general principles for 
testing. 

Hectographed copies of standardized types of tests covering certain 
chapters in history and geography texts were given to the teachers, 
as samples of the many kinds of tests easily given, scored, and 
diagnosed. 

5. How can we get teachers to summarize by activities? 

a. We endeavored to make teachers see the need for summarizing. 
This was done in supervisory visits, in individual and group confer- 
ences, and in teachers’ meetings. 

b. We showed them through demonstrations the many ways in which 
summarizing can be done. 

c. We showed them through individual instruction, in visits to class- 
rooms, and in teachers’ meetings how plentiful was the material at 
hand that could be used for such purposes. 

d. We demonstrated at teachers’ meetings how groups could plan and 
work out summaries. 

e. We referred teachers to the bulletins issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and to books on teaching which we felt would 
be helpful. 


The rest of the case studies presented are more typical of the 
great number received, being brief accounts of simpler but none 
the less important problems. 

In the following report by Miss Emma Hanson, Art Supervisor 
of Gloversville, New York, the chief point to be commended, 
the procedure in reorganizing teachers’ meetings, is obvious 
enough but needs special mention because, while simple, this 
procedure is not employed nearly as much as it should be. 
Many supervisors with profit may note the details, which are 
clearly set forth in the report itself and need not be repeated 
here. 


The chief problem of the year arose from the fact that part of our 
teachers were doing rather formal separate subject teaching, while the rest 
were working on very flexible activities programs. We wanted to make art 
supervision meetings helpful to both groups. 

Classroom teachers, the elementary supervisor, the principals and super- 
intendent, all gave helpful suggestions to the art supervisor at her request. 

We felt that required semi-monthly meetings, by grades, to take up cer- 
tain types of work were bound to be partly wasted time for one group, or 
both, and decided to make these changes: 
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1. Reduce required meetings to a minimum of one a term, and take up 
at this meeting only such questions of general aim, organization, ma- 
terials, etc., as concern every teacher. 

2. Increase number of optional meetings, sending out beforehand the 
dates and topics to be discussed; also giving teachers an opportunity 
to suggest topics they would like discussed, or methods demonstrated. 

3. Principals plan to attend many of the meetings and to advise teachers 
which meetings they should attend. 


Optional meetings have been very largely attended. Teachers have shown 
their interest by attending two or three meetings in one week when topics 
were of especial interest to them, and by wishing to stay late for special 
conferences. 

This situation seems unavoidable in any system which is changing from 
formal to informal type of work. 

The attendance at required meetings last year totaled 140 and was some- 
times not too willing. The optional attendance this year was 350 and was 
much more enthusiastic. 


In the report of Miss Ethel Brown, Elementary Supervisor of 
Schenectady, New York, there is presented an attack on a defi- 
nite problem arising in the daily activities of teachers. The 
commendable points are that the problem was quite clearly 
defined and was attacked by legitimate and worth-while super- 
visory devices. It is not necessary to discuss these devices here, 
since they are clearly presented in the report itself. 


Problem: How can first grade teachers learn to organize their class work 
on the basis of child interests and make reading and other subject matter 
subservient to natural activities? 

The problem arose in classroom observation, and practically all teachers 
through conferences and general discussion participated in its analysis. 

Remedial measures were selected primarily by the supervisor on the basis 
of discussions held with teachers in grade teachers’ meetings, in small group 
conferences, and in individual conferences. 

The measures used were: 


. Supervisor discussed activity teaching. 

. Read descriptions of activity teaching. 

. Loaned books discussing such work. 

. Led teachers to suggest topics of local interest. 

. Made it possible for teachers to have typed in the central office on 
the large type typewriter material needed in connection with the 
activity work. 

6. Held grade meeting in June of 1928 asking teachers to have in mind 
throughout the summer problems that might be of interest to the 
children or their classroom for the fall semester. 

7. Invited teachers to confer with supervisor and each other on their 

tentative plans so that their work might be enriched. 
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8. Planned intervisitation on the basis of teacher or principal request for 
those who could benefit thereby. 

9. Frequent supervisory visits for the purpose of observing the work being 
done, followed by individual conferences. 

10. The selection of what seemed to be the most interesting, spontaneous, 
and complete unit of work done within the semester and the use of it 
as a demonstration lesson. This demonstration was given by the 
teacher and the children at the end of the semester. These children 
reported their own contribution in the big unit of work. The demon- 
stration was preceded by remarks by the supervisor for the purpose 
of making clear the initiation and development of the project. The 
demonstration was followed by the audience’s questioning the children 
in any way it wished, before the children left the room, and ques- 
tioning the supervisor and teacher after the children had departed. 


Evidence that the situation was improved: 


1. A greater number of requests have come to the supervisor from room 
teachers for more help with their work. 

2. Some of the classrooms are doing better work this semester than 
before. (The teachers who are teaching 1B this semester taught 1A 
last semester, so it has been a year since they did 1B work. Those 
who taught 1B last semester are this semester teaching 1A.) 


Nothing can be done to prevent such a case from arising until the normal 
schools train the teachers more adequately for activity work. 


Miss Arta Bradt, Supervisor of Rural Schools, Placer County, 
California, presents an account of an interesting procedure used 
in reconstructing the course of study in her schools. High points 
are: (a) the intelligent recognition of the size of the problem; 
(b) the utilization of a number of people and agencies; (c) the 
securing of expert advice; (d) utilizing of state courses in some 
fields while reconstruction was under way. 


The county course of study has been very unsatisfactory. It had not 
been revised for some time except as bulletins were issued from the office. 
The teachers were not getting the proper assistance from it. New textbooks 
had been adopted, use of which had not been provided for. Its narrowness 
hampered progressive education. 

Participants in the analysis of the problem were: 


1. Grade teachers, through general criticisms of existing course. 

2. Supervisors, through specific criticisms of existing course, investiga- 
tions of teachers’ educational viewpoints, directing attention of the 
County Board to the inadequacies of the course. 

3. County Board of Education, through recognition of: necessity of using 
new texts. 

4. Superintendent, through assistance and encouragement in investi- 
gations. 


come 
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The county course of study: 


. Was a mere page to page assignment. 

. Did not recognize the modern educational viewpoint. 

. Made no provision for individual differences. 

. Contained no helps in method. 

. Contained no type lessons. 

. Suggested lists of material helps—books, pictures, maps, ete.—were in- 
adequate and out of date. 

7. No suggestive lists of equipment were included. 


oar wn 


The problem of reorganizing the whole course of study was a large one. 
It seemed best to make a new one in every subject except geography, 
music, and art. In these three subjects the suggestive courses issued by 
the State were adopted. The problem was too big for one or two persons 
to attempt and, furthermore, to operate most effectively the course should 
be, in part at least, the work of the teachers themselves. The viewpoint of 
some would have to be entirely reversed. 

In order to secure this codperation on the part of the teachers and at the 
same time have an expert directing the work, I arranged for a university 
extension course on “The Making of an Elementary School Curriculum.” 
This was given by Dr. John A. Hockett, Chairman of the California Cur- 
riculum Commission. There were sixteen two-hour meetings and the class 
carried two units of credit. (This proved an incentive to some.) 

When school begins in the fall, we expect to have a new course to 
put into effect. It will be in a tentative mimeographed form so that 
it may be tested and improved before it is put into more permanent 
form. 

In several instances a right-about-face attitude was developed. Teachers 
who frowned on and condemned the new are now asking help in carrying 
out activity programs. In a few cases an entire activity program may be 
tried. 

Placer County is large and the distances and geographical conditions 
make the formation of a class difficult. There were thirty members in the 
class, which was very good under the circumstances. So that those teachers 
who were not able to attend might have a share in the undertaking, every 
teacher in the county was placed on a committee. They assisted by pro- 
viding type lessons and making themselves, through readings, familiar with 
the general trend of the work. 

After the class was over, the committees continued to work. At a 
teachers’ meeting held early this month reports were given to the whole 
teaching body. 

Our new course will have many deficiencies. Use will smooth out some 
of them. However, no matter how imperfect the written document, I feel 
the work has been of inestimable value in interpreting the modern view- 
point of education, in developing openmindedness and willingness to sus- 
pend judgment, and in making the teachers feel that the course is a guide 
only; the responsibility for its interpretation is theirs. 
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A simple diagnosis of a local situation and some practical 
attacks upon it are presented by Miss Bess Hayden, Elementary 
Supervisor of Pittsburg, Kansas. 


The content and form of the language work was poor, as shown by 
standard tests and language periods and written work. Mechanical book 
exercises predominated and teachers failed to use social motives for inter- 
esting writing and talking. 

The superintendent discussed with the principals and teachers the results 
from the language tests, and also showed samples of language papers col- 
lected. The principals visited language periods to see if they could find 
purposeful English work. Each teacher listed the points in English on 
which she wanted help. 

The case was analyzed as follows: 

1. Too much and too extensive written work was required of children; it 

was carelessly prepared. 

2. The pupils talked and wrote without adequate motive, mostly repro- 

duction. 

3. Gross oral errors persisted through the elementary school. 

4. Pupils were not given help and practice in organizing what they were 

to talk or write about. 

5. Pupils were not required to inspect their own work and eliminate 

errors which had been stressed. 


Principals and teachers listed examples of socialized language opportuni- 
ties which would be suggestive to all. Current courses of study from spe- 
cially selected schools were examined carefully, also original magazines by 
children. Grade committees met with the supervisor to outline and recast 
the language course of study. The teachers in each building made a survey 
of language errors. 

Evidences that situation is improved: 

1. The pupils enjoy and take pride in correct, interesting English. 

2. The papers, bulletin boards, assemblies, and school newspapers show 

much improvement. Language error tests show considerably higher 
scores. 


Language work had not been stressed before because a revised reading 
program previously had been the major problem. A more helpful course 
of study and closer supervision would have helped to avoid the difficulty. 

The whole language situation was at low ebb because time and effort 
had not been expended on this phase of school work. The teachers were 
mostly unconscious of the problem and did the mechanical book exercises, 
but the pupils did not carry over much they had been drilled upon to their 
talking and writing. 


A case similar to the above, dealing with more precise 
material, is reported by Miss Harriet Hubbard, Elementary 
Supervisor of Lorain, Ohio. 
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There was a general feeling that Elyria children were low in arithmetic. 
Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic was given in May, 1928, 
also the Otis Reasoning Test. Children through 5B were above standard; 
5A-8A were below in both tests. 

The superintendent and supervisor worked out grade standards and score 
sheets. The principal gave tests. Teachers scored and reported weak- 
nesses noted in each class. The supervisor tabulated results and worked 
out graphs; made a study of weaknesses listed in city. The superintendent 
prepared a report. 


1. Grades 3, 4, and 5 showed necessity for a more careful treatment of the 
zero combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division; 
subtraction with a two-figure minuend and a one-figure subtrahend 
larger than the units figure in subtrahend; and multiplication and 
division by 8. 

2. In grades 6, 7, and 8, long division caused some trouble. The addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of fractions seemed to be the 
greatest weakness. Processes were confused. Division of decimal 
fractions was also the source of many errors. Pupils in these grades 
scored below standard in the reasoning test. 


Weaknesses were recognized by teachers of the whole city. Drill sheets 
were prepared and sent out to give extra drill where tests had shown weak- 
ness. A study was made and suggestions given as to remedial measures 
to be employed in teaching children to reason. Books or pads containing 
more reasoning problems were also furnished to teachers. A few drill pads 
and booklets were supplied to teachers from which to select drills. Teachers 
drilled consistently. 

Evidences of improvement are shown by tendency of teachers to notice 
individual difficulties as well as class difficulties; conscientious effort as evi- 
denced by requests for drill sheets; and discussion of problem solving. 
A test is to be given in May. We hope to have evidence of improvement. 

I don’t know how the arising of this case might have been avoided. 
Our arithmetic books were recently adopted. After the test we were able 
to locate some weakness in the material furnished, which accounted for 
low score. 

The type of subtraction drill mentioned above is omitted from the first 
book and zcro combinations do not receive sufficient treatment. 

Drills are placed at intervals through the book. Teachers are expected to 
turn back to these drills and use frequently. In some cases this had not 
been done. 

Children had not had enough practice in reasoning problems. 


The next case, reported by Miss Mary V. Rowley, Supervisor 
of Elementary Instruction of Poughkeepsie, New York, lists an 
initial attack upon a problem. She very wisely refers to ques- 
tions which are already under attack and makes no effort to 
present final results. 
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Our chief problem for the last two years has been the grouping of 
children. A study of this is being made in principals’ meetings. Committees 
have been chosen to find out what is being done in other places, meetings 
have been held with heads of departments in high school, the local needs 
have been studied, and a testing program for the use of intelligence and 
achievement tests has been agreed upon. Some classes have been tenta- 
tively arranged in homogeneous groups according to mentality; two schools 
have been arranged so as to have slow-moving and fast-moving groups; in 
one school accelerated and retarded groups have been arranged homo- 
geneously for every few grades; and in several schools adjustment classes 
have been formed. 

Questions which have arisen and which are now in process of solution 
are: 


1. How many groups should there be within a group? 

2. What provisions should be made in the course of study for individual 
differences? 

3. Should we have two ratings for a group, or only one? 

4. Should we promote from grade to grade automatically or with group 
requirements in mind? 

5. Should we set up a standard for an A pupil? 

6. What proportion of A’s should there be to a group? 

7. What weighting should be given various subjects? 


The following simple report by Miss Edith Bader, Assistant 
Superintendent of Ann Arbor, Michigan, indicates (a) the 
participation of outside groups; (b) the utilization of reliable 
studies already made; and (c) recognition of and intelligent 
provision for the next steps. 


The problem: the improvement or revision of present report card to 
parents. 

The supervisory staff set this as a needed problem for year. 

The study group of A. A. U. W., of which I am leader, wished to study 
habits. 

Who participated in the analysis of the problem and what part did each 
person play? 


1. Committee of principals. 
a. Made collection of report cards from various systems. 
b. Prepared bibliography. 
c. Held conferences with Professor in University of Michigan. 
d. Prepared two questionnaires, one for parents and one for teachers. 
2. Study group of A. A. U. W. spent four meetings in discussing problem. 
a. Filled in and discussed questionnaire on “What information do I 
want on my child’s report card?” 
b. Offered constructive suggestions about present report card. 
c. Planned to arrange for small P. T. A. groups in the fall to work out 
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an analysis of character traits or citizenship traits which parents and 
teachers will accept as a basis of reporting. 
3. Teachers filled in a questionnaire which committee sent on two 
questions: 
a. What factors do you consider in making up grades? 
b. How do you define A achievement, B achievement, C achievement, 
etc.? 


Summary of case as analyzed: 


1. Parents are in general not satisfied with present report card: 

a. Because terms used for personality traits are not clearly understood. 

b. Because ratings are apparently largely subjective and vary from 
teacher to teacher. 

2. Teachers vary widely in use of present report card: 

a. In factors used as a basis for rating. 

b. In standards for determining various levels of achievement. 
3. What has been done to date: 

a. Committee has tabulated replies from teachers and some parents 
and found great variability in factors considered essential and in 
bases for rating. 

b. Committee has made the following recommendations as bases for 
next steps: 

(1) A five-point scale with letter ratings is desirable. 

(2) Letter ratings for subjects of study shall refer to achievement 
only. 

(3) The new card shall contain a section in which may be indicated 
or checked all factors contributing to the success or failure in 
subject matter achievement, these factors to include such items 
as effort, health, attendance, etc. 

(4) A separate rating on a three-point scale shall be used for citi- 
zenship or personality traits. 


The study of the problem is only just begun. The committee proposes 
for its next steps: 


1. To develop accurate word descriptions for each level of achievement— 
this to be done in codperation with teachers and principals. 

2. To work out with teachers and parents in codperation an analysis of 
character traits or citizenship which will be acceptable and intelligible 
to all. 

3. To plan with teachers and small groups of parents a simple form on 
which parents may report to teachers on factors in the home situation 
which will be helpful to teachers. This form to include the child’s 
health habits, the carry-over from school programs, etc. 

4. To plan with teachers a series of group discussions in the effort to 
arrive at a more objective basis for marks. 


The next report indicates a good problem but does not show 
very clearly just what was done, though final conclusions were 
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drawn. In such a problem as this there should have been used a 
great deal of the material now available on marking. 


The problem arose from a general feeling among junior school principals 
and teachers that the ratings received by elementary school children are 
too high. A study of the marks received in grade seven shows great 
divergence from marks received in grade six. 

Participants in the analysis of the problem were: the junior school prin- 
cipals, who studied the marks in October in junior high schools; the ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers, who studied the marks received 
by the same children while in elementary school; the supervisor, who im- 
partially drew conclusions as to the truth and fallacy of each group. 

The case was analyzed as follows: 


1. Junior teachers rate very objectively on tests and abstract attainments, 
more so than elementary teachers. 

2. Junior teachers are less affected by “effort” of the child than are 
elementary teachers. 

3. Junior teachers failed to consider in October that many adjustment 
factors must be considered in interpreting a rating of the junior high 
child. 

4. June ratings in the elementary school are largely accumulative and 
not as abstract as those in October in junior high school. 

5. Elementary teachers are apt to color and weight ratings too much by 
their own judgment and effort shown by the child. 

Remedial measures were selected: 

1. To arrive at some better means of evaluating the work of both groups 
so that children do not suffer in either case (measures yet to be de- 
cided on as outgrowth of year’s study). 

2. To bring about better codperation and understanding between the 
elementary and junior divisions in order that each may become aware 
of the problems of the other (methods and procedure yet to be deter- 
mined at end of year’s study). 


There is no evident improvement yet, although we hope to improve the 
situation as an outgrowth of our study through a presentation of the facts 
to a codperative body before a new school year begins. 

The case might have been avoided by: 


1. A better understanding between the two groups when junior schools 
were organized. 

2. A better type of record sent from elementary to junior school when 
children make the change. 

3. A more definite understanding of each group as to what factors should 
be considered in evaluating the work of children. 


The misunderstanding is the outgrowth of a lack of consideration by each 
group as to what factors should be considered in evaluating the work of 
children. Elementary teachers weight effort and enthusiasm too highly and 
have a tendency to let their own judgment finally determine a rating of 
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achievement. On the other hand, our junior school teachers see subject 
matter in terms of knowledge and skill only and fail to give enough con- 
sideration to the individual efforts and interests of children, particularly 
those of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age. The year’s study, it 
is hoped, will lead to an understanding of each group so that a more 
effective type of rating may be reached. 


‘The next report is chiefly of interest because there is indicated 
a common mistake in attacking course of study reorganization. 
Analyzing the problem, the supervisor states that she divided 
the subject into topics and then had groups report on them. 
Below, it is stated that the chief accomplishments so far are the 
setting up of objectives. 

The first task in such a problem is the setting up of objectives. 
Dividing subjects into topics is a purely arbitrary method of 
procedure, which violates the whole theory of course of study 
construction. 


The problem arose from disorganized work, each teacher teaching her 
own way, no course of study available except one that merely listed the 
subjects and topics to be taught. I feel that before any progress can be 
made, we must have a course of study as a guide to both teacher and 
supervisor. 

I took the matter up with the teachers and we decided to begin work on 
it. We selected the subjects—arithmetic, reading, and language. I organ- 
ized the work and devoted two meetings a month to the discussion and 
organization. I divided the subjects into topics and asked each group of 
teachers to report on each topic as time went on. 

At present we have accomplished the following: 


1. Arrived at the general objectives for each subject. 

2. Arrived at the specific objectives for each grade and for each of the 
three mental levels, X, Y, and Z. 

3. In grades 1-3 we have reported on about half of the specific objectives. 
The work in these grades was begun the latter part of last year. In 
the upper grades we have just begun to report on the specific ob- 
jectives. 


I looked on this work as a teacher’s problem as well as a supervisor’s 
problem. We are working it out in a codperative way and it is also prov- 
ing to be some good professional training for a good many of the teachers. 

Some improvement has been noticed in the lower grades already, even 
though none of the material is in final form. They now understand better 
just what they are to do and how. 


The last report is submitted because it is typical of many 
reports from the field. The report itself is rambling and evi- 
dently the work on the problem was also. There is too much 
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reliance on subjectivity and opinion, and while some precise 
evidence is indicated in the results, the report is weak in that it 
does not tell what was done and what happened. 


The chief problem—to get individual instruction for all children—has 
been my chief problem for the last three years. It arose as a result of 
observation that neither the poorest nor the best students, particularly the 
latter, were getting a “square deal.” 

The superintendent agreed to the plan of the supervisor. The teachers 
listened to the statement of the case and helped—each according to her 
ability and interest—to suggest possible remedies in procedure, and gave 
codperation in varying degrees according to native ability. 

Mass education is the only form of education for which teachers are 
prepared in most of the teacher training schools, the only form of educa- 
tion which most school systems are organized to accommodate, and the 
only form of education that the parents recognize as education. It is not 
bringing results that justify it. Isolated attempts at individual instruction 
have proved of value. It will be possible in our system if we all work 
together. 

We chose those measures that in our judgment seemed most possible to 
carry out under existing conditions. In each case it was the supervisor who 
took the initiative. 

Evidence of improvement in the situation: 


1. A much larger percentage of pupils passing standardized tests. 

2. Many more children vitally interested in school work. 

3. Intense application to study during school hours—little dawdling. 

4. Teachers happier in their work. 

5. More “superior” pupils being discovered. 

Case might have been avoided by earlier use of mastery units, but 
nothing else in this isolated system. Like all other school systems in the 
United States, we were caught in the dragnet of mass education. 

When all our classes were up to standard in standardized tests in a given 
subject, we stopped computing “class medians” and added to our report 
a column in which we reported for each child “points gained or lost this 
semester.” 

We continued and extended our use of the mastery unit method of 
instruction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A certain small proportion of supervisors report as their 
chief problems items derived directly from everyday routine 
activities. 

2. The larger percentage see their problems as involving very 
much larger issues than these minutie of daily supervision. 

3. In practically all cases reported there is indicated the use 
of already worked out devices, formulas, and procedures. As 
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far as the everyday work of supervision goes, there is a definite 
trend toward high level techniques. 

4. On the other hand, none of the supervisors report the use 
of research techniques to discover new supervisory procedures 
or critically to evaluate old ones. 

5. While high grade supervisory leadership is doubtless in 
some measure prevented by voluminous minute demands from 
teachers, there is to be discerned a definite effort toward high 
level leadership. 

6. There was excellent evidence presented of codperation be- 
tween various types of general supervisors and between super- 
visors and principals, but not so much where special supervisors 
were involved. 

7. Though nearly all the case reports indicate good technique 
in the development of the problem and the means of achieving 
the objectives, very few cases report good evidence of effective- 
ness in the results. The best evidence of supervisory effec- 
tiveness was derived from the teachers’ reports. 








CHAPTER IX 


TEACHERS’ EVALUATION OF TYPES AND SOURCES OF 
SUPERVISORY AID 


An attempt was made to determine the types of aid which 
teachers recognized as a part of the supervisory service in their 
local situations. In addition, it was hoped that differences in 
the emphases placed upon types of supervisory aid by the 
various supervisory officers in a school system and also by vari- 
ous school systems could be estimated. 

The study was purposely limited to ten cities which have been 
considered leaders in the development of their general super- 
visory staffs. Of the ten cities invited to take part in the 
investigation, seven responded. These cities were: Baltimore, 
Maryland; Binghamton, New York; Des Moines, Iowa; Oak- 
land, California; Omaha, Nebraska; Rochester, New York; and 
Toledo, Ohio. 

In choosing the schools and teachers which were to participate 
in the investigation, only schools in the given cities were chosen 
whose principals were known to be doing outstanding work in 
supervision. It was felt necessary in large school systems to 
safeguard the investigation in this manner. A school so largely 
reflects the personality of the principal that it is practically 
impossible to expect a plan of supervision to function adequately 
without the support of the principal. The fact, however, that 
outstanding principals were chosen undoubtedly tends to ex- 
aggerate the ratings received by the principals in comparison 
with the other supervisory officers in the school systems. In 
other words, only the superior two or three principals in the 
seven cities were rated, while all other supervisory officers, 
whether of superior or inferior ability, were included. 

A rating scale was prepared (see Table XI) and submitted 
to teachers in the seven selected cities. The scale listed types of 
supervisory aid which we could expect to find in a regular pro- 


1The cities in tables XII and XIII are not listed in alphabetical order. 
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gram of supervision. The types of supervisory aid were classified 
under five main headings: aims and methods of teaching; pupil 
growth; classroom organization; materials of instruction, equip- 
ment and supplies; professional growth in service. ~ The teachers 
were asked to rate as very helpful, moderately helpful, not 
helpful, and detrimental for each supervisory officer with whom 
they were associated the type of supervisory aid which they 
received. If the teacher recognized as very helpful the service 
rendered by the superintendent in “Interpreting Aims and 
Objectives,” a figure 1 was written in the column headed “Very 
Helpful.” If, for the same item, the service rendered by the 
principal was considered moderately helpful, a figure 2 was 
written in the column headed “Moderately Helpful,” and simi- 
larly, if the aid received by the general supervisor on this item 
was considered not helpful by the teachers, a figure 3 was written 
under the column headed “Not Helpful.” The other items were 
rated in a similar manner. Teachers were told that they were 
not expected necessarily to recognize all the types of aid listed. 
Each teacher was allowed as much time as she needed in filling 
out the blanks. 

The teachers who answered the questionnaire were assured 
that no one could check the ratings they made. In fact, the 
only items in writing on the sheets were the numerals inserted 
by the teachers. The questionnaires were unsigned and in most 
were cases sent directly to the office of the Yearbook chairman 
by a committee chosen by the teachers. No supervisory officer 
in the system saw the questionnaires after they were completed 
by the teachers. 


ConpDITIONS LIMITING RELIABILITY OF STUDY 


There were 410 papers received from the seven cities taking 
part in the investigation. The reliability of the investigation 
has the same limitations inherent in all questionnaire procedure. 
A great variation occurs in the types of responses made by the 
teachers to the questionnaire. Some papers were very carefully 
filled out while others were carelessly answered, showing not 
more than one or two entries in the entire list. Other directions 
in filling out the questionnaires were in a few cases carelessly 
executed; for example, all agents of supervision in the given 
system were not listed on the papers. Fortunately, it was pos- 
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sible to check this point by referring to other papers submitted 
from the given city. 

Another limitation of the investigation was the fact that a 
uniform procedure in presenting the questionnaires could not 
be followed in all cities. The papers were sent to a super- 
visory officer in the organization, usually the assistant superin- 
tendent, or director of elementary education, with as definite 
directions as possible; but the choice of schools and the 
general organization of the plan was necessarily left in his 
hands. 

The general complexity of the questionnaire acted as a further 
limitation to its reliability. So many facts about a large number 
of individuals were asked for that undoubtedly the critical, 
analytical thought which we desired for the various items under 
consideration could not be expected for all of them. Moreover, 
the statements concerning the types of supervisory aid were 
not completely clear. An attempt was made to formulate as 
simple statements as possible, but the fact remains that an under- 
standing of the items, themselves, requires a rather broad educa- 
tional background. 


FINDINGS 


The percentage of teachers rating each item is shown in Table 
XI for all supervisory officers common to three or more of the 
seven cities. It is interesting to note that the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, or director of elementary education, the 
general supervisor, art supervisor, music supervisor, physical 
training supervisor, and health supervisor are the only super- 
visory officers listed by all cities. In addition to the supervisors 
mentioned by three or more cities and included in Table XI, the 
following supervisors were mentioned by one or more cities: 
curriculum supervisor, library supervisor, vice-principal, director 
of research and guidance, dean, assistant principal in charge of 
extra-curricular activities, director of attendance, supervisor of 
exceptional children, helping teacher, director of special classes, 
director of activities, limited class supervisor, director in charge 
of student teachers, visiting teachers, citizen adviser, remedial 
teacher, psychological examiner, vocational adviser, pedagogical 
case worker, school nurse, dental hygienist, and instructor in folk 
dancing. 
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ITEMS OF SUPERVISORY AID 





1, Aims and methods of teaching. 
. Interpretation of aims and objectives 
. Suggestions concerning desirable methods 
. Constructive criticism of teaching observed 
. Demonstration teaching in classroom 
. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties 
. Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties 
. Evaluation of results of instruction 
. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements 
i. Construction and interpretation of informal objective measurements 
2, Pupil growth. 
a. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such social 
traits as initiative and self-control 
b. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities 
c. Help in evaluating pupil activities 
d. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work 
e. Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems 
f. Help in vocational and educational guidance of pupils 
4, Classroom organization. 
a. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil groups 
{ Materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies. 
a. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupils’ needs 
b. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc 
c. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies. . 
d. Suggestions concerning the use of equipment and supplies 
i, Professional growth in service. 
a. Constructive teacher meetings (meetings having a definite plan, 
opportunity for discussion, demonstration, etc.)..........s+seeeeeees 
. Best practices of entire corps of teachers capitalized (exhibits, school 
news organ, program of visitation, demonstrations by teachers, etc.) 
. Coéperative curriculum revision (teachers in system have opportunity 
to serve on committees, criticize tentative courses, etc.)............. 
. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in service, etc.... 
. Experimentation by teachers encouraged 


SUPERINTENDENT 
(410)* 




















: I= Very helpful; II = jy enganeene helpful; III = Not helpful. 
umber in parentheses indicates number answering questionnaire. 

















TABLE XI 


Ratines Given Supervisory Orricers By TEACHERS ON Items or Supervisory AID 
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Undoubtedly, if in the seven cities such a great variation in 
supervisory service is available, the variation in the country at 
large must be enormous. Supervisory functions are in the hands 
of a large number of individuals who devote their services to the 
schools under a multiplicity of titles. 

Table XI should be read as follows: 18.7 per cent of the 410 
teachers from seven cities indicated that the help received from 
the superintendent in the “Interpretation of Aims and Objec- 
tives” was very helpful; 4.1 per cent reported the service as mod- 
erately helpful; and 1.5 per cent reported the item not helpful. 
Approximately 24 per cent of the teachers rated the item, while 
approximately 76 per cent failed to recognize this item as serv- 
ice rendered by the superintendent. In the original question- 
naire a place for detrimental ratings was included. So few 
teachers in the entire study made this rating (in fact, only three 
or four cases were found in the entire 410 papers), that the 
percentages were not included in the final summary. 

One is immediately impressed by the small percentages occur- 
ring in Table XI for all supervisory officers except the principals 
and general supervisors. The ratings for the superintendent 
and the assistant superintendent, or director of elementary edu- 
cation, are more encouraging when one considers that a large 
portion of their work is administrative in character and that 
even their supervisory plans are carried to the teachers through 
intermediaries—general supervisors, special supervisors, and 
principals. 


1. Ratings received by superintendents. 

The ratings received by the superintendent under the heading 
“Professional Growth in Service,” although not large, are indic- 
ative of real professional service rendered or encouraged when 
one considers how infrequently the rank and file of teachers in 
cities as large as those included in this investigation come under 
the personal influence of the superintendent of schools. The 
recognition on the part of approximately 20 per cent of the 
teachers of the superintendent’s part in providing such service 
is significant. Real leadership is indicated also when approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the teachers recognized as very helpful the 
“Interpretation of Aims and Objectives” on the part of the leader 
of the school system. 
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2. Ratings received by directors of elementary education. 


The first ten items in the order of rank received by directors 
of elementary education are as follows: 


1. Codperative curriculum revision .............eeeeeeees 29.4% 
2. Interpretation of aims and objectives................. 28.6 
3. Best practices of entire corps of teachers capitalized.... 278 
4. Experimentation by teachers encouraged.............. 23.3 
5. Constructive teachers’ meetings .........-ssceceeeees 23.1 
6. Suggestions concerning desirable methods ............ 18.2 
7. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in 

ORE acces eine cawalptle co usaes eevee sarcewsns 176 
8. Use and interpretation of standard objective measure- 

A er ein Or ree re i eT ee ee Ie 143 


9. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities 12.6 
10. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupils’ 
a Ee OO ER ee PCR TT ere ye yee 126 


As in the case of the superintendent, all of the items included 
under “Professional Growth in Service” fall into the first ten 
items of supervisory aid. “Interpretation of Aims and Objec- 
tives” ranks second, with 28.6 per cent of all teachers listing as 
very helpful this service on the part of the person in direct 
charge of the elementary school program. “Suggestions Con- 
cerning Desirable Methods” ranks sixth on the list, with 18.2 
per cent of the teachers recognizing this aid as very helpful. 
Although in most cases the director of elementary education 
does not directly supervise the classroom work, his influence 
is recognized by teachers in directing the improvement of 
teaching. 

Included in the first ten items is the “Use of Standard Ob- 
jective Measurements.” This item is rated higher for the 
director of elementary education than for any other supervisory 
officer excepting the principal, which probably is an indication 
of the influence of the director in promoting the testing program 
as a regular school technique. It is also interesting to find 
“Suggestions for Developing Worth-while Pupil Activities” and 
“Help in Adapting Materials of Instruction to Pupils’ Needs” 
falling within the first ten items. Although the percentages for 
these two items are not large, they are significant when com- 
pared with the same item for other supervisory officers, excepting 
only general supervisors and principals. The highest rating 
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received by the director of elementary education was for codp- 
erative curriculum revision. Among the seven cities reporting, 
the curriculum construction program, which is of rather recent 
development in American education, is evidently used as an 
accepted technique by directors of elementary schools. 


3. Ratings received by principals. 

The ratings received by the principals overshadow those re- 
ceived by other supervisory officers. As mentioned above, this 
is undoubtedly due in part to the fact that a superior group of 
principals was rated by the teachers. The direct and personal 
relationship between the principal and teacher also would tend 
to account for the superior ratings received. Moreover, the 
principal comes in contact with a relatively small group of 
teachers, while the other supervisory officers must spread their 
services over a very large group of teachers. While the prin- 
cipal may deal in the larger schools with 40 or more teachers, it 
is not unusual in cities of the size reporting for the general 
supervisor to have several hundred persons under her direct 
supervision. Similarly, the superintendent, the director of the 
elementary school program, and many of the special supervisors 
will deal with even more teachers than the general supervisors. 

For convenience in considering the relative importance of the 
twenty-seven items of supervision according to the percentage of 
teachers rating the service received from principals as very 
helpful, the items have been arranged in order of rank. 


Irems or Supervisory Ap IN OrpeR oF RANK Upon WHICH PRINCIPALS 
Were Marxep “Very Hetpruv” 


1. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment, and 


MEO. os ee cork HR TAaH A arden dd eeaecsencadyserudecesass 65.57% 
9. Constructive teachers’ MeCtiNgss oo. cccecccccdsccdccsccccccecs 56.9 
3. Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems.............. 55.9 
4. Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties..... 54.5 
5. Experimentation by teachers encouraged................22000: 51.5 
6. Constructive criticism of teaching observed..................- 50.0 
7. Suggestions concerning organization of pupil groups............ 445 
8. Interpretation of aims and objectives................000eeeeee 41.2 
9. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such 

social traits as initiative and self-control...................44. 41.2 
10. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort........ 39.5 


11. Suggestions concerning desirable methods.................000- 39.5 
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12. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties. ...........cecccccescecceces 38.57% 
13. valuation of results: Of IMSHRCHON < «.s ¢ <0: 6:0.0000.08:s'e0:0:s0000'008 38.5 
14. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities......... 36.9 
15. Suggestions concerning use of equipment and supplies......... 35.9 
16. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in service... 32.9 
17. Suggestions concerning economic use of materials............. 32.5 
18. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc.............06. 31.3 
19. Help in evaluating pupil activities. ...........ccccccccccccsccs 31.2 
20. Best practice of entire corps capitalized............seeeeeeeees 29.3 
21. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements.... 28.2 
22. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupil needs....... 26.6 
23. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work........ 22.2 
24. Help in vocational and educational guidance...............++- 19.0 
25. Construction and interpretation of informal objective measure- 
I  cceronts scorn Sa pamseasssonwecian + OLASREUR pM Saheb ESS RS SENSE 166 
SG: COGPELALIVE, CUETIDUIGI: POVIION 6:0 0:00.00 ccs ccccceveccscsecseces 13.3 
27. Demonstration teaching in classrooOM............sccccceecceecs 5.3 


The item which received the highest rating was “Help in 
Obtaining Materials of Instruction, Equipment, and Supplies,” 
marked very helpful by 65.5 per cent of the teachers. Teachers 
generally recognized this service on the part of principals which 
has so much to do with the effective functioning of their class- 
room work. Checking through the items which deal with indi- 
vidual pupil problems, such as “Suggestions Concerning Indi- 
vidual Pupil Problems,” 55.9 per cent, “Helpful Advice Concern- 
ing Individual Needs and Difficulties,” 54.4 per cent, “Suggestions 
Concerning Organization of Pupil Groups,” 44.5 per cent, one 
finds that they come near the head of the list. Teachers appar- 
ently take to principals problems dealing with individual pupils, 
since the principal, who also comes in frequent contact with the 
pupils, can give not only advice as to probable causes of diffi- 
culties but also suggestions for improvement. It is interesting 
to note that “Constructive Teachers’ Meetings” ranks second in 
the service rendered by principals, superintendents, and general 
supervisors. The same item ranks fifth for assistant superin- 
tendents. Evidently, in the seven cities reporting, the use of 
teachers’ meetings as a supervisory device is recognized by the 
teachers as a valuable service. 

Fifty per cent of the teachers recognized as very helpful the 
“Constructive Criticism of Teaching” made by the principal; 
5.8 per cent recognized this service as moderately helpful, and 
1 per cent as not helpful. It is surprising to find “Demonstration 
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Teaching in the Classroom” listed by only 5.3 per cent of the 
teachers as very helpful; by 2.1 per cent as moderately helpful, 
and by 1.3 per cent as not helpful. In other words, less than 10 
per cent of the teachers commented upon this item of service in 
filling out the questionnaires. The supposition is that demon- 
tration teaching is probably not used as a supervisory aid by 
the principals in most of the schools reporting, although this 
procedure is quite generally emphasized in all professional train- 
ing courses. In this study demonstration teaching ranks last in 
the list among the items of supervisory aid recognized by 
teachers on the part of the principal. 

Glancing at the ratings for principals under the subhead, not 
helpful, it will be noticed that very few teachers are critical of 
the supervision rendered by principals. In no instance did more 
than 1.4 per cent of the teachers mark any item of supervisory 
aid as not helpful. Practically all of the adverse percentages 
are insignificantly small. A relatively small percentage of 
teachers marked the supervisory aid as moderately helpful, in 
comparison with the number who marked the aid very helpful. 
More significant is the fact that a large proportion of the 
teachers answering the questionnaire failed to give a rating for 
many of the items of supervisory aid. Even the item receiving 
the highest rating—‘Help in Obtaining Materials of Instruc- 
tion, Equipment, and Supplies”—shows that one-fourth of the 
teachers failed to make a rating. Checking through the various 
items of supervisory aid, the 27th item—‘Demonstration Teach- 
ing in the Classroom’”—shows that more than 90 per cent of the 
teachers failed to recognize the service, or that no demonstration 
teaching is carried on in 90 per cent of the classrooms covered 
by the study. 


4. Ratings received by general supervisors. 


Under the classification of general supervisors are included a 
number of supervisory officers—the kindergarten supervisor, 
kindergarten-primary supervisor, primary supervisor, intermedi- 
ate supervisor, and junior high school supervisor, depending upon 
the organization of the supervisory service in the given city. As 
in the case of principals, the items upon which the general super- 
visors were rated very helpful have been arranged in order of 
rank: 
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Irems or Supervisory Arp In OrperR or RANK Upon WuicH GENERAL 
Supervisors Were Marken “Very Hevpru.” 


1. Suggestions concerning desirable methods................0e005 41.5% 
DS Goneisoteve GeaOeRs’ FARGUIOE  i:x.o-o:5.6.5 6.0.0 cvnce cis vce scncecese 38.3 
3. Interpretation of aims and objectives..........eccscsscccecece 36.1 
4. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc.............006+ 34.4 
5. Constructive criticism of teaching observed................46- 31.9 
6. Best practices of corps capitalized. ..........sccsscccscccscces 29.8 
7. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities........ 28.6 
B. CoSperative Cusricwluin: TOVIMOD «6 :6.6:0.0.5.0/0000 00sec ses sseciee 278 
9. Experimentation by teachers encouraged..............seeeee0% 25.9 
10. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment, and 
Fe RE RED INE PTE ee ee Ce eee Pe 25.8 
11. Suggestions concerning organization of pupil groups........... 24.5 
12. Dinwnosia of teaching GUM ses. 6.60: 5.6%000s00s vercciccercees 24.4 
13. Suggestions concerning use of equipment and supplies......... 22.4 
14. Evaluation of results of instruction............ccccceesccoeees 21.9 
15. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work........ 20.0 
16. Help in evaluating pupil activities...............ececececeeees 19.7 
17. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupils’ needs..... 19.5 
18. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort....... 19.3 
19. Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties.... 18.5 
20. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such 
social traits as initiative and self-control..................000: 16.8 
21. Construction and interpretation of informal objective measure- 
PIE ioe se ndsics ceca cess. beck ee reeSewsrntenccsenacent ete 16.3 
22. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in service.. 15.1 
23. Demonstration teaching in the classroom...............eeeee0% 136 
24. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements.... 13.3 
25. Suggestions concerning economic use of materials.............. 12.4 
26. Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems............. 9.2 
27. Help in vocational and educational guidance of pupils......... 44 


The item which ranks first for general supervisors is “Sugges- 
tions Concerning Desirable Methods.” This service was marked 
very helpful by 41.5 per cent of the teachers; moderately helpful 
by 6.3 per cent of the teachers, and not helpful by 0.7 per cent. 
The first ten items in order of rank indicate that the general 
supervisor is emphasizing improvement of classroom instruction 
through a definite program of classroom visitation, constructive 
teachers’ meetings, construction and interpretation of the course 
of study, and the encouragement of experimentation on the part 
of teachers. The general supervisor is apparently a leader in 
educational thought in the communities investigated. The “In- 
terpretation of Aims and Objectives” ranks third in the list of 
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supervisory aids and is marked very helpful by 36.1 per cent of 
the teachers. 

“Help in Obtaining Materials of Instruction, Equipment, and 
Supplies” rank 10th in the list of supervisory aids provided by 
supervisors as compared with first in the list of supervisory aids 
provided by principals. The teacher evidently seeks help of 
the general supervisor after she has exhausted the resources of 
her own building. In contrast to the high ranking of individual 
pupil problems on the principals’ list, these items rank very low 
in the type of service rendered by the general supervisors. 
“Helpful Advice Concerning Individual Needs and Difficulties” 
ranks 19th on the general supervisors’ list, and “Suggestions 
Concerning Individual Pupil Problems” ranks 26th. The gen- 
eral supervisor is not close enough to the teacher and pupils to be 
directly helpful in solving individual pupil problems. “Diag- 
nosis of Teaching Difficulties” receives the same rank, 12th, 
for both principals and general supervisors. 

“Demonstration Teaching in the Classroom” ranks 23rd out 
of 27 items. This service is recognized as very helpful by 13.6 
per cent of the teachers, moderately helpful by 3.9 per cent, and 
not helpful by 1.7 per cent. Less than 20 per cent of the teachers 
recognized demonstration teaching in the classroom as a type of 
supervisory aid on the part of the general supervisor. Here 
again demonstration teaching, which supposedly ranks high in 
the supervisory aid extended by supervisors to teachers, is found 
to come relatively low among the recognized procedures in this 
investigation. Although the item is low for general supervisors, 
it should be pointed out that it is twice as large as for principals, 
while at the same time the general supervisor is concerned with 
five to ten times the number of teachers. It should be recalled 
that in Chapter V teachers especially stressed the desire for 
demonstrations in the classroom, which are shown in this study 
to be used in practice relatively infrequently by both principals 
and general supervisors. 

The recent emphasis on curriculum construction throughout 
the country is indicated clearly in this study. ‘“Codperative 
Curriculum Revision” was mentioned by 27.8 per cent of the 
teachers as very helpful, by 3.4 per cent as moderately helpful, 
and by 0.4 per cent as not helpful. It is encouraging that more 
than 30 per cent of the teachers in the seven cities listed recog- 
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nized this service. It will be recalled that this item ranked first 
with a percentage of 29.4 per cent among the types of super- 
visory aid supplied by assistant superintendents, and fifth, with 
a percentage of 14.8 per cent, for superintendents of schools. 

5. Ratings received by special supervisors. 

The summary of the ratings received by the special super- 
visors in the seven cities was extremely small. In very few in- 
stances did as many as 20 per cent of the teachers recognize any 
single item of supervision listed in Table XI. In other words, 
80 per cent or more of the teachers who made out the question- 
naires were not impressed enough by the supervision in the 
special subjects to rate the items at all. This bears out the 
findings of Nutt’? in his study in three cities, namely, that 
the teachers, although in favor of general supervision, were 
not so strongly in favor of special supervision. The first item in 
Table XI, “The Interpretation of Aims and Objectives,” makes 
a particularly poor showing. Approximately 10 per cent of the 
teachers rate this item as very helpful for the art, music, and 
handwriting supervisors; five per cent for physical training, 
English, mathematics, and social studies supervisors; and less 
than five per cent for health, science, and industrial arts super- 
visors. If special supervisors are unable to impress teachers with 
the aims and objectives of the subjects in which they are 
expected to give expert help, is it any wonder that the ratings 
on the other items should be correspondingly small? 

Approximately 16 per cent of the teachers recognized as very 
helpful the aid of the art supervisor in “Obtaining Materials of 
Instruction, Equipment, and Supplies,” and 15 per cent, the 
“Suggestions Concerning the Use of Equipment and Supplies.” 
In general, the majority of the high ratings received by the art 
supervisor came under the heading: “Materials of Instruction, 
Equipment, and Supplies.” There were also good ratings— 
13 per cent and 14 per cent respectively—for “Constructive 
Teachers’ Meetings” and “Best Practices of the Entire Corps 
Capitalized.” Ratings of approximately 14 per cent were re- 
ceived for “Suggestions Concerning Desirable Methods” and 
“Demonstration Teaching in the Classroom.” 

The item which ranked highest for music supervisors was: 


1Nutt, H. W., “The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision,” Hducational 
Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. III, Feb. 6, 1924. 
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“Demonstration Teaching in the Classroom.” Twenty per cent 
of the teachers marked this service as very helpful and 17.8 per 
cent marked very helpful the item “Constructive Criticism of 
Teaching Observed.” Checking through the items which rate 
highest for music supervisors, one is impressed by the fact that 
the music service seems to center almost exclusively about the 
individual classroom. In fact, supervision in the special subjects 
becomes in many instances special teaching in the classroom and 
can scarcely be regarded as supervision in the broader sense. The 
only item under the heading “Professional Growth in Service” 
to receive a rank as high as 10 per cent is “Constructive 
Teachers’ Meetings.” None of the items under pupil growth 
or classroom organization were marked very helpful by more 
than five per cent of the teachers. One cannot but question the 
breadth of the program of music supervision in these cities. 
For physical training only three items were rated as very 
helpful by as many as 10 per cent of the teachers. These were: 
“Suggestions Concerning Desirable Methods,” 10.7 per cent, 
“Demonstration Teaching in the Classroom,” 10.4 per cent, and 
“Interpretation of the Course of Study,” 12.4 per cent. Prac- 
tically all other items of supervisory aid are insignificantly 
small. It should be pointed out that usually no service in our 
public schools has a larger staff of individuals connected with 
it than the physical training department. It is often true, how- 
ever, that these people are engaged in handling a part of the in- 
structional work for the regular teacher. In other words, they 
act as special teachers relieving the teacher of duties, or help her 
organize her work so that she may carry on in their absence. 
It is difficult to understand, with the present emphasis on the 
subject, why such a large percentage of teachers in seven repre- 
sentative school systems should fail to rate higher the physical 
training supervision, direct or indirect, which they receive. 
The ratings received by both health and industrial arts 
supervisors are insignificantly small. The local situations should 
be investigated before further comments are made. In some 
cities, at least, the health work is almost entirely health service 
and the supervision from the teaching standpoint has not been 
emphasized as it should. In the case of industrial arts, the 
service is often limited to the junior and senior high school 
grades. Since the teachers rating this item were largely chosen 
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from the kindergarten and elementary grades, the service may 
not have been applicable to them, although it must be recalled 
that the teachers indicated that the service was available in their 
local situation. 

Two cities out of the seven did not mention a handwriting 
supervisor as a member of the supervisory staff. Of the five 
cities reporting on this service, only four items received a rating 
of very helpful on the part of 10 per cent or more of the teach- 
ers. These items were: 15.3 per cent for “Suggestions Concern- 
ing Desirable Methods”; 14.9 per cent for “Demonstration 
Teaching in the Classroom”; and 10.4 per cent for both “Con- 
structive Criticism of Teaching Observed” and “Evaluation of 
Xesults of Instruction.” As in the case of music and art, the 
emphasis is clearly placed upon the classroom problems met 
with individual teachers, rather than upon a comprehensive 
program of supervision in which aims, policies, and codperative 
planning have a place. 

Special supervisors in science, English, and mathematics were 
found in only four of the seven cities reporting. The ratings 
received for the supervisors of these special subjects were ex- 
ceedingly small. Only two percentages of 10 or more are found, 
as follows: 10.7 per cent of the teachers rating as very helpful 
the aid received in “Interpretation of Course of Study and Out- 
lines” on the part of the mathematics supervisor; and 10.6 per 
cent rating the same item very helpful in the case of the English 
supervisor. Only three cities out of the seven reported a social 
studies supervisor. The ratings for this service are somewhat 
higher since the “Interpretation of Course of Study and Out- 
lines” was rated very helpful by 12.7 per cent of the teachers; 
“Constructive Teachers’ Meetings” by 10 per cent; and “Codp- 
erative Curriculum Revision” by 10 per cent. The designation 
of a social studies supervisor is in itself quite recent. One is 
perhaps justified in surmising that the supervision in this par- 
ticular field is of more recent development, and as a conse- 
quence the emphasis is placed on the development of the cur- 
riculum through coéperative teacher enterprises. 

The supervision programs in the seven cities, with the 
possible exception of two, are largely organized to the advan- 
tage of the general supervisors in the elementary grades. In 
other words, the supervision in these cities might be described 
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Ratines Given Principats By TEACHERS on I 














ne 
IreMs oF SUPBRVISORY AID 
1{m |u| ¢{]mi{uti} rf 
% Jo\| GF | % Jo\ G% | % 
1, Aims and methods of teaching. 
a. Interpretation of aims and objectives.............cceeeeecceceeeees 46.3)118| — |39. | 12] — | 379 
b. Suggestions concerning desirable methods ...............2eeeeeeeeee 48.1}166| — | 47.5) 12) — | 206 
c. Constructive criticism of teaching observed...............eeeeeeeee: 37. | 74) — |609| 12) — |31. 
d. Demonstration teaching in classroom............ceeccseececeeececes 104} 18} 18] 24] 24) —|172 
O-Leeemees GE teaching diffioultios. ........ccccccccccccssccccsccccccess 37. |166| — |463| 48) — | 241 
f. Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties.......... 40.7|203| — |646) 24) — [51.7 
g. Evaluation of results of instruction ............cccecececceececeeees 25.9| 74) 3.7 |292) 6. | —}31. 
h. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements......... 37. | 3.7) 18] 85| 24] — |103 
i. Construction and interpretation of informal objective measurements | 12.9| 3.7| 18 |234) 24| — |13.7 
2. Pupil growth. 
a. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such social 
trate OS ToTtAtive and self-control.........cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 55.5 | 22.2) 18 | 56. | 12.1) — |379 
b. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities............. 50. | 11.8] 18 |463| 7.3| — |31. 
c. Help in evaluating pupil activities.............ccccececececcecceces 25.9| 74] 18 |329|] 85) — |31. 
d. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work.............. 148) 5.5] 3.7 |329| 48] — | 68 
e. Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems..................- 50. |222| — |756| 36) — | 62. 
f. Help in vocational and educational guidance of pupils.............. 55| 38) —|158) —| — |379 
8. Classroom organization. 
a. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort............. 25.9|18.5| 3.7 | 536) 73| — |448 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials.............. 18.5|118| 3.7 |}489| 24| — | 448 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil groups............ 37. |118] 18 |40.2/10.9| — | 379 
4. Materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies. 
a. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupils’ needs........... 16.6| 7.4] 3.7 |28. | 36) —|172 
b. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc.............0eeeeeees 25.9| 3.7| 3.7 |378) 12) — |103 
c. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies.. | 44.4/18.5| 1.8 |67. | 48) — |379 
d. Suggestions concerning the use of equipment and supplies........... 185|104| — |426| 6 | — |379 
5. Professional growth in service. 
a. Constructive teacher meetings (meetings having a definite plan, 
opportunity for discussion, demonstration, etc.)............seeeeeees 37. |118| — |548] 9.7| 12/448 
b. Best practices of entire corps of teachers capitalized (exhibits, school 
news organ, program of visitation, demonstrations by teachers, etc.) | 188/104} — |35.3} —|] 12/241 
c. Coéperative curriculum revision (teachers in system have opportunity 
to serve on committees, criticize tentative courses, etc.).......... +. 5.5} 5.5] 18 | 234] 36] 12] 34 
d. Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in service, etc.... | 40.7|10.4| — | 284] 24| — |379 
e. Experimentation by teachers encouraged..............eeeeeeseceees 574|}104| — |426] 48) — |275 


























a: I= Very helpful; II = Moderately helpful; III = Not helpful. 
* Number in parentheses indicates number of replies received from that city. 
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as having horizontal emphasis rather than vertical emphasis. 
To a certain extent, this may account for the low ratings received 
by the special supervisors. Whatever the cause for the poor 
showing of the special supervisors in this investigation, school 
systems should study the problem with the purpose of so organiz- 
ing their programs that all supervisory officers may render their 
maximum service to the teachers and pupils. The implication 
from these data, however, is that the problem is far from solved 
in the average school system. 


COMPARISON OF SUPERVISORY AID IN THE SEVEN CITIES 


Table XII, which reports the percentage of teachers in each 
city marking the items of supervisory aid received from princi- 
pals, shows also the variations among the seven cities on the 
items of supervisory aid. The variations among cities for the 
different items are extremely interesting. Table XIII likewise 
shows the ratings received by the general supervisors in the 
various cities. Cities 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, in general, show a rather 
uniform balance between the supervisory services of principals 
and general supervisors, although the items are somewhat higher 
for principals. The implication may be justified that the teach- 
ers in these five situations recognize as helpful the supervisory 
aid being received from both supervisors and principals. More- 
over, the supervisory programs are apparently designed to give 
teachers the benefit of both supervisory agencies. 

In City 7, the situation is entirely different. Of the 34 teach- 
ers who returned the questionnaires, practically none recognized 
any service whatsoever on the part of the general supervisors. 
The very few ratings made were listed under moderately helpful 
rather than under very helpful. For no item in the question- 
naire did as many as 10 per cent of the teachers deign to 
answer. On the other hand, the ratings received by the princi- 
pals on the various items of supervision were excessively high. 
As many as 88 per cent rated the principals’ meetings as very 
helpful; 82 per cent, the criticism of classroom teaching; 70 per 
cent, the suggestions concerning desirable methods, and so on 
down the list. The question arises as to whether there is super- 
vision in the given city on the part of the general supervisors or 
whether the difficulty is due to a conflict between principals 
and supervisors rather than a codperative endeavor between 
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all supervisory officers which is necessary to a well-functioning 
program of supervision. 

In City 6, the ratings received by the general supervisors, 
although much higher than the ratings found in City 7, are 
distinctly lower than the ratings given to principals in the same 
city. This particular city’s organization of supervision is largely 
along subject matter lines. Consequently, the general super- 
visors probably do not have the large powers and duties that 
are connected with the office in other situations. 

The two tables show many interesting variations in emphases 
placed on the different items of supervisory aid. For the first 
item in Table XIII, “The Interpretation of Aims and Objec- 
tives,” the percentages vary for general supervisors from 0 in 
the case of City 7 to 54 per cent in the case of City 4. Like- 
wise, “Constructive Teachers’ Meetings” varies from 2.6 per 
cent in the case of City 7 to 71.4 per cent in the case of City 4. 
The same type of variation, although not so extreme, will be 
found in Table XII, the ratings received by principals. An 
interesting picture of the supervisory program of a given city 
may be obtained by studying the relative ranking of the items 


of supervisory aid for both principals and supervisors. There 
is undoubtedly great variation both in theory and practice in 
the supervisory programs operating in the cities which con- 
tributed to this report. 


SUMMARY 


1. Superintendents were ranked as very helpful by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the teachers on “Interpretation of Aims 
and Objectives,” and on the sub-titles under “Professional 
Growth in Service,” such as “Constructive Teachers’ Meetings,” 
“Best Practices of Entire Corps Capitalized,’ and “Suggestions 
as to Professional Study.” 

2. Among the first ten items on which directors of elemen- 
tary education were ranked very helpful by teachers, all sub- 
titles under “Professional Growth in Service” were included. 
“Codperative Curriculum Revision” ranked first, being rated 
very helpful by 29.4 per cent of the teachers, and “Interpreta- 
tion of Aims and Objectives” second, with a rating of 28.6 per 
cent. “Suggestions Concerning Desirable Methods,” the “Use 
and Interpretation of Standard Objective Measurements,” “Sug- 
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1, Aims and methods of teaching. 
a. Interpretation of aims and objectives 
b. Suggestions concerning desirable methods 
c. Constructive criticism of teaching observed 
d. Demonstration teaching in classroom 
e. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties 
f. Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties 
g. Evaluation of results of instruction 
h. Use and interpretation of standard objective measurements 
i. Construction and interpretation of informal objective measurements 
2. Pupil growth. 
a. Suggestions for developing through pupil participation such social 
traits as initiative and self-control 
b. Suggestions for developing worth-while pupil activities 
c. Help in evaluating pupil activities 
d. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate their own work 
e. Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems 
f. Help in vocational and educational guidance of pupils 
3. Classroom organization. 
a, Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use of materials 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization of pupil groups 
. Materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies. 
a. Help in adapting materials of instruction to pupils’ needs 
b. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc 
¢. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment, and supplies. . 
d. Suggestions concerning the use of equipment and supplies 
. Professional growth in service. 
a. Constructive teacher meetings (meetings having a definite plan, 
opportunity for discussion, demonstration, etc.)............seeeeeees 
b. Best practices of entire corps of teachers capitalized (exhibits, school 
news organ, program of visitation, demonstrations by teachers, etc.) 
¢. Codperative curriculum revision (teachers in system have opportunity 
to serve on committees, criticize tentative courses, etc.)...........6 
d, Suggestions as to professional study, advancement in service, etc.... 
e. Experimentation by teachers encouraged 
































Key: I= Very helpful; II = Moderately helpful; III = Not helpful. 
* Number in parentheses indicates number of replies received from that city. 
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gestions for Developing Worth-while Pupil Activities,’ and 
“Help in Adapting Materials of Instruction to Pupils’ Needs,” 
also were included in the first ten items. 

3. Principals received a greater number of very helpful ratings 
than any other supervisory officer. The highest rating, 65.5 per 
cent, was received by the item, “Help in Obtaining Materials 
of Instruction, Equipment and Supplies.” All items dealing 
with individual pupil problems ranked high on the list. ‘“Con- 
structive Teachers’ Meetings” ranked second, with a total of 
56.9 per cent of the teachers rating this service as very helpful. 
Although 50 per cent of the teachers mentioned “Constructive 
Criticism of Teaching Observed” as very helpful, less than 10 
per cent recognized “Demonstration Teaching in the Class- 
room” as a part of the supervisory service in their situations. 
This service, which according to teachers in Chapter V is desired 
and which is stressed in our supervisory training courses, was, 
according to these data, not common in practice. 

4. The item receiving the highest rating for general super- 
visors was “Suggestions Concerning Desirable Methods.” In 
general, the items receiving the highest rating rightly dealt with 
the development of the general supervisory program rather 
than with the individual teacher or pupil. Problems dealing 
with individual pupil problems ranked relatively low for general 
supervisors. ‘Help in Obtaining Materials of Instruction, Equip- 
ment, and Supplies” ranked tenth for general supervisors in con- 
trast to first for principals. “Diagnosis of Teaching Difficulties” 
ranked twelfth for both principals and general supervisors. 
“Demonstration Teaching in the Classroom,” although desired by 
teachers and stressed in training for supervisory work, ranked 
twenty-third out of the list of twenty-seven types of supervisory 
aid provided by general supervisors. 

5. “Constructive Teachers’ Meetings” ranked second as a 
supervisory aid in the case of principals, general supervisors, 
and superintendents, and fifth for assistant superintendents. 
Apparently this type of supervisory aid was favorably recog- 
nized by the teachers in the cities reporting. 

6. The ratings received by special supervisors were very much 
lower than the ratings received by other supervisory officers. 
In general, the service recognized by teachers centered largely 
around the items of supervisory aid dealing with the problems 
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of the individual classroom. In other words, a large part of 
the supervisory effort in the special subjects might be described 
as extra-teaching service rather than supervisory service in the 
broader sense. For both art and music supervision, among the 
items receiving the highest rating were: “Demonstration Teach- 
ing in the Classroom” and “Constructive Criticism of Teaching 
Observed.” For the art supervisors, items concerning “Help in 
Obtaining Materials of Instruction” and suggestions concerning 
their use ranked high on the list. “Constructive Teachers’ Meet- 
ings” were rated as very helpful by 10 per cent or more of 
the teachers in the case of music, art, physical education, and 
social studies supervision. 

7. Great variations were found among cities on the relative 
importance given to the various items of supervisory aid as 
shown by the ratings of teachers. Items rated very high by 
certain cities were rated low by others. Evidently supervisory 
practice is far from standardized either in theory or practice in 
the cities concerned in this study. 

It is imperative that a comprehensive system of supervision 
for all supervisory officers should be provided. Supervision 
which is limited to a few procedures rather than to the develop- 
ment of a many-sided program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion is inadequate. 

Too little emphasis is placed on the interpretation of aims 
and objectives and the evaluation of the results of instruction, 
in comparison with definite classroom techniques. In other 
connections this Yearbook has repeatedly pointed out the de- 
mand on the part of teachers for specific devices and the tenden- 
cies of supervisors to meet this demand. Real growth and 
understanding cannot come, however, until a philosophy of 
education is developed whereby techniques may be evaluated. 

Supervision should capitalize the creative abilities of indi- 
vidual teachers and encourage experimentation under proper 
control. These data indicate that teachers recognize the en- 
couragement of supervising officers in experimentation. This 
encouragement, however, seems limited to the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, general supervisor, and principal. The 
special supervisors would do well to seek the solution of their 
problems also through participation with the teachers in class- 
room experimentation. 
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CHAPTER X 


A CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS IN THE DATA 


The data for the several chapters were gathered on various 
blanks and questionnaires and the separate presentations were 
organized by different members of the committee. Each chapter 
was read by all members of the committee and data were utilized 
from any and all chapters in making minor comparisons and 
cross references from chapter to chapter. There remain, how- 
ever, a few questions which will bring out more clearly certain 
relationships and cross references. Comparison of the chapter 
heads will reveal that a number of problems, issues, and pro- 
cedures were approached through reports from different groups 
of interested individuals. How far do teachers and supervisors 
agree on the presence of certain problems, on the utilization 
and value of certain procedures? Are supervisors’ activities 
largely directed by the needs of the teachers, or is some leader- 
ship manifested beyond the immediate demands? 

1. Do supervisors’ reports of daily problems presented by the 
teachers (Chapter II) agree with teachers’ reports of needed 
assistance (Chapter III)? 

In answer to this and other questions, various methods of 
comparison must be employed, due to differing methods of pres- 
entation used in the individual chapters. In this case, we must 
compare a general discussion in Chapter II with Table VI in 
Chapter III. The following table shows the distribution in 
percentages of teacher requests for supervisory aid. The major 
headings only of the original tables are given. The details may 
be seen by inspecting the original table. 

Scrutiny of the discussion of supervisors’ reports of requests 
presented to them shows, as might be expected, an almost one 
to one agreement with the teachers’ reports of the same thing. 
The teachers, then, are in fact reporting to supervisors situa- 
tions needing attention, since their individual reports of needed 
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TABLE XIV 
Teacuers’ Requests For Supervisory AID 
PPRCENTAGE 
OF MENTION 
1. Aims and methods of teaching.............cseceececees 46% 
2, SAE IIE ooo oicie cesar sascdecesesawcenes 6 
DCR SINNED J 6 6..ni0s cc ennie sends oecevewa ven 10 
Gr, 56 0105 5 cresnsob06npdsccssanernKedenne 22 
5. Professional growth in service........scccccccccccccces 2 
OOS bse diesgas casa bah aue sis Weo wes es Kuda as 4 
SINS ocin cdbnkcs We naccwunnel ses seiaeeen ees 10 








help sent to this committee agree closely with the supervisors’ 
reports. 

2. Do teachers select the most important problems calling for 
supervisory assistance (Chapter IV) from their list of everyday 
items (Chapter III), or do they recognize in this respect items 
above and beyond the everyday routine? In this case we may 
compare directly by summarizing here the tables in these two 
chapters. 











TABLE XV 
Mosr 
Sursevisony | ,1MPORTANT 
ASSISTANCBD ASSISTANCB 
1. Aims and methods of teaching......... 46% 43% 
2. Instructional materials ................ 6 10 
3. Classroom organization .............0.. 10 12 
RE NNO 5. 5scecpesceccersiese sedans 22 18 
5. Professional growth in service.......... 2 3 
CM NINE 6 opkocs.o seen wcnwnwcrnnees 4 5 
VERIO. Sooo civienns scares bese ces 10 9 











The details coincide almost exactly. Those items deemed most 
pressing by teachers are selected from their everyday activities 
and do not relate to more remote and perhaps more fundamental 
issues. As pointed out several times elsewhere in the Yearbook, 
this may be due in part to poor teacher training in the pre- 
service period, or it may be due in part to failure in supervisory 
leadership. 

3. Do teachers’ reports of best help received during the year 
(Chapter V) indicate that the problems they regard as most 
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important (Chapter IV) are those on which they are in fact 
getting the best help? 
Here again we may make a direct comparison. 











P TABLE XVI 
I 
Paostams | Buen aur 
D 

ASSISEANCD RECEIVED 
1. Aims and methods of teaching......... 43% 50% 
2. Instructional materials ................ 10 8 
3. Classroom organization ..............- 12 8 
1 ree ENE naan adae cacamarecdeas 18 9 
5. Professional growth in service.......... 3 13 
ey I 056 250s cckwexcceense exes 5 5 
Ts MIE 56a ccc di novbiceeeecxac 9 ~ 
SGT et MONE 6 o5 0 vies sx cnscocenavcence ~ - 
DTH) DRT PRIN oe ois kccedkonducncncnae - 4 











It is to be noted that, with the exception of two items, pupil 
control and professional growth in service, the tables are much 
alike. These data are of course not conclusive, but permit of 
some explanation. 

In regard to the matter of pupil control, the chances are that 

teachers are regarding as important and asking for help on a 
number of items which the supervisor regards as of minor im- 
portance and doubtless handles very briefly, or which the super- 
visor points out that the teacher should be able to handle for 
herself. 
. In regard to professional growth in service, however, a much 
more important inference is possible. The teachers very clearly 
do not regard the problems in this field as of very great im- 
portance, but they do faithfully record that in 13 per cent of 
the cases they received their best help there. As indicated above, 
these data are not complete or conclusive, but it seems fair to 
say that here is some indication of supervisory leadership. The 
supervisor presents to the teacher material which the teacher 
recognizes as excellent and which is evidently concerned with 
major issues of teacher improvement. This point receives inter- 
esting corroboration later under question 4. 

4. Do supervisors’ reports of problems attacked on their own 
initiative (Chapter VI) show them to be selecting for attack 
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problems reported by the teachers as needing attention (chap- 
ters I1I, IV, and V), or are the supervisors seeing beyond the 
immediate needs of the teachers? 

We do not have tabular data for Chapter VI, but inspection 
reveals close agreement with chapters III and IV. We may 
therefore compare chapters III and IV with VI, as follows: 


TABLE XVII 











ina: diseiniiaite Most PROBLEMS 
z ee a IMPORTANT ATTACKED 
NgEpEp PROBLEMS ON SUPER- 

ASSISTANCE NEEDING VISORS’ 
estesie ASSISTANCE INITIATIVE 

1. Aims and methods of teaching 46% 43% 48% 

2. Instructional materials ...... 6 10 11 

3. Classroom organization ..... 10 12 6 

4. PDN OODUG!: 65s560.080s0sns'e 22 18 ~- 

5. Professional growth in service 2 3 14 

6. Miscellaneous .........ceees 4 5 — 

1. AOMAIDIIBEVE cccccveceses 10 9 10 














The single item needing comment here is the fact that super- 
visors attack on their own initiative problems in the improve- 
ment of teachers in service to the extent of 14 per cent of all 
problems here attacked, whereas teachers recognize such prob- 
lems as needed and important in only two or three per cent of all 
problems so noted. 

This seems to corroborate the material presented under the 
previous question and implies that there is some supervisory 
leadership exercised in the matter. 

5. Do problems suggested to supervisors by others (Chapter 
VII) supplement or duplicate problems suggested by teachers 
(chapters III, IV, and V) and those attacked on the super- 
visor’s initiative (Chapter VI)? 

Inspection of the data and summaries in the above mentioned 
chapters reveals a number of interesting items: (a) As would 
be expected, the problems suggested by others supplement admir- 
ably the teachers’ list, bringing to attention many other super- 
visory phases and problems than would be considered if we 
attended to the teachers’ requests alone. (b) The problems 
attacked by the supervisor on his own initiative are more nearly 
like those suggested by the teacher than those suggested by other 
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officers. This emphasizes a point brought out again and again in 
the study, namely, that the supervisors are somewhat bound by 
the excessive minor demands of the teachers. In fact, the data in 
various places in this study suggest that the direct opposite of the 
common superficial teacher complaint is true. Instead of the 
teacher being limited and hampered by the specific and minute 
demands of supervision, it is more nearly true that the supervisor 
is prevented from exercising genuine leadership activities by the 
numerous minute demands of the teachers. (c) The listing of 
problems suggested by others indicates an excellent spirit of 
codperation among members of the staff. Codperation with 
outside agencies is also indicated. Special supervisors alone 
seem to be out of the picture. This is in part due to their spe- 
cialized training and technique in the past and also due to 
traditional neglect of them by the generalists. (d) The prob- 
lems suggested by the superintendents of schools indicate in 
many places genuine leadership on a high level. (e) The prob- 
lems suggested by the principals also indicate in many places 
high grade leadership. 

6. Do supervisors’ case reports of their chief problems (Chap- 
ter VIII) agree with or supplement teachers’ demands for 
assistance (chapters III, 1V, and V)? 

Scrutiny of the data cor1oborates a point already made, namely, 
that supervisors’ chief activities are those resulting from teacher 
demands, but that in the field of improvement in service the 
supervisor is exercising some initiative and leadership. 

Another method of cross-checking the findings of this study 
is to compare the general summaries and conclusions of the 
various chapters with the objectives and principles of super- 
vision as set forth in Chapter I. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


1. To reévaluate the problems of supervision. 

Is the practice of supervision in accord with theory? Are 
supervisors meeting the needs of the classroom practically or 
in the realm of generalization? 

Supervisory activity, in so far as it is revealed by this study, 
indicates that practice is in accord with theory so far as inspec- 
tion, training, and guidance are concerned, but not at all so far 
as research and advanced leadership are concerned. 
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2. To bring the entire Department together in a codperative 
enterprise. 

The degree to which this objective will be realized will have 
to wait upon the further activities of the Department in year- 
books to follow. 

3. To discover the extent to which modern educational move- 
ments are affecting educational practice. 

There was considerable evidence that the modern emphasis 
upon curriculum revision, individualization of instruction, and 
character education is being reflected in the activities of the 
teachers and supervisors. There is some, but less, evidence 
that attention is being given to the critical evaluation of out- 
comes and to self-criticism. The data on the use of tests and 
measurements were conflicting and confusing. There were many 
demands for help with them, considerable good usage indi- 
cated, but also a large amount of misunderstanding and igno- 
rance. The latter is astonishing in view of the progress in this 
field. 

4. To discover the extent to which supervision has won the 
confident following of classroom teachers. 

The evidence throughout the study, particularly in Chapter 
IX, seems to indicate this quite clearly. Teachers are freely 
seeking the aid of supervisors, they recognize the chief methods 
of supervision, and show excellent discrimination in evaluating 
the various devices and the efforts of the different types of 
supervisors. 

5. To find what types of supervisory service are most helpful 
to classroom teachers. 

The data on this point were quite decisive and are summarized 
fully in Chapter IX. This is extremely valuable in that it not 
only distingushes the worth-while types of supervisory pro- 
cedure, but indicates further which of the supervisory services 
are best exercised by general supervisors, by special supervisors, 
and by principals. 

6. To point out the ways in which supervisory officers seem 
to render the best supervisory service. 

The answer to the foregoing point covers this issue. 

7. To point out the way to a better supervisory service. 

Even though the data are fragmentary, certain inferences 
would seem to be clearly justified: (a) The supervisory staff 
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must come to a realization of the great value of research and 
provide for its inclusion in the sum total of their activities. 
(b) Without in any way antagonizing teachers or refusing assist- 
ance, the supervisory staff must as rapidly as possible either 
educate the teachers to solve many of their minor problems 
themselves or provide help for them to do so if they are capable. 

8. To lay the foundation for more effective research in super- 
vision. , 

When this objective was set up, it was not known that this 
item weuld appear as one of the most important issues in the 
preceding point, namely, better supervisory service. The neces- 
sity for effective research has been emphasized in several of 
the chapters and in this summary. Methods of providing for 
it would need to be worked out, and that is one of the chief 
tasks now confronting the supervisors of the country. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


We may now compare the results of the study with the prin- 
ciples of supervision which were set up in the first chapter. 

1. Supervision is philosophic. 

Supervision seeks new truth, keeps abreast of leading move- 
ments, constantly evaluates aims and objectives. Very little 
evidence was derived to show that supervision is at all philo- 
sophic. It seems to be chiefly engaged in the application of 
known and rather well worked out techniques. In the best cases 
these techniques are excellent and legitimate, but one of the 
genuine needs of supervision is to go beyond this in the light 
of. this first principle. 

2. Supervision is codperative. 

The evidence on this point was distinctly encouraging. Not 
only was the spirit of codperation manifest, but quite definite 
evidences were derived that. genuine codperation is in active 
operation in many places. In several instances, to be sure, 
the amount of actual codperation was meager. In one respect 
only did codéperation seem to be entirely absent, and that was 
in relation to the special supervisors. There seemed to be little 
interrelationship of any nature between their activities and those 
of the generalists. Two reasons for this have been suggested: 
first, the fact that the activities of special supervisors have 
been far too much limited in the past to semi-teaching proce- 
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dures; second, there is a traditional cleavage between the 
generalist supervisor and the subject matter specialist. 

3. Supervision is creative. 

Supervision seeks latent talent, it encourages initiative and 
originality, it creates environments that stimulate to original 
effort. The evidence was not clear-cut here, but there did not 
seem to be any strong indication of a high degree of creative 
stimulation. This is probably due in part to a failure in super- 
visory leadership, that is, the supervisory body is probably not 
yet thoroughly embued with the creative ideal, nor are the tech- 
niques for achieving it known. On the other hand, it is very 
clearly shown that the enormous volume of specific demands 
from the teachers have the effect of limiting supervision to the 
more routine and everyday aspects of the work. 

4. Supervision is scientific. 

The evidence seems to show that supervision is scientific in 
so far as it uses many results of scientific work. It uses the 
terminology of science in many places and in general seems 
to lean in that direction. However, supervision distinctly does 
not apply the scientific method in the solution of its own prob- 
lems in the study of the teaching process or in any other impor- 
tant issue. 

5. Supervision is effective. 

In so far as judged by the teachers’ estimates of the efficiency 
and value of certain supervisory devices, supervision is quite 
clearly shown to be effective. These data are fragmentary, of 
course, in that a good deal of supervisory procedure is not 
touched by the teachers’ estimates. Analysis of the supervisors’ 
case studies seems to show that, in regard to three of the func- 
tions of supervision—inspection, training, and guidance—pres- 
ent practice is highly effective. This is not true in regard to 
research and advanced leadership. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SUMMARY 


1. This Yearbook represents a codperative enterprise. With 
minor exceptions the data from which it was compiled were 
supplied by members of the Department of Supervisors and 
by the teachers whom they recommended or asked to codperate. 

2. The chief purpose of the study was to present as true a 
picture as it was possible to secure of supervision as it is at 
present. The emphasis is upon the problems of supervision 
rather than upon its organization. 

3. The final conclusions represent a composite of the vari- 
ous conclusions drawn from these several approaches to the 
problem: 


a. Problems supervisors said teachers brought to them during one week. 
b. Problems concerning which teachers said they felt the need of assist- 
ance. 

c. The chief problems teachers said they had met during the year. 

d. The one problem in whose solution each teacher felt she had received 
the best help during the year. 

. Problems supervisors attacked on their own initiative. 

. The most important problem attacked during the year. 

. Teachers’ ratings of positions in terms of services rendered. 

. Problems coming from others than classroom teachers. 


rR mo 


4. Neither teachers nor supervisors evinced much interest 
in the interpretation of aims or objectives. Barely two per cent 
of the problems attacked by supervisors on their own initiative 
fell into this class. Of all the problems reported by classroom 
teachers either to the committee directly or through their super- 
visory officers, less than half of one per cent concerned this 
important phase of supervision. 

5. While :all the newer movements in education are reflected 
in the supervisory thinking of teachers and supervisors, with one 
or two exceptions such movements represent a very minor part 
of the work of supervisors. Less than half of one per cent of all 
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problems mentioned concerned codperative curriculum revision. 
Only three per cent of the problems reported by supervisors 
and less than two per cent of those by teachers involved the 
use of standard tests. Barely one per cent of.the supervisory 
problems concerned developing integrated units of subject 
matter, and teachers expressed even less interest in problems of 
this type. 

6. The data indicate a high degree of codperative effort be- 
tween all those responsible for general supervision—assistant 
superintendents or directors of instruction, general supervisors, 
principals, and rural supervisors. The data do not indicate a 
close coérdination of effort between general and special super- 
visors and still less among special supervisors themselves. How- 
ever, in all fairness it should be pointed out that the number of 
special supervisors involved was too small to justify any final 
conclusion. 

7. The emphasis in supervision is still on classroom observa- 
tion followed by discussion of the work observed. Among the 
problems reported by teachers, only one per cent indicated a 
felt need for supervisory observation. From three to four per 
cent of the problems reported by supervisors indicated that 
visits were made upon teachers’ requests. Invariably such visi- 
tation resulted in exchange of ideas, a give and take, that indi- 
cated codperative effort on the part of both teachers and super- 
visors. However, visitation made other than upon the request 
of teachers exhibited a tendency of teachers to seek praise or 
anticipate destructive criticism. 

8. These data indicate little effort toward finding latent talent. 
When supervisors were left to their own initiative, two per cent 
of the problems they attacked involved experimentation that 
draws out latent talent. Occasionally a teacher reported a 
problem involving creative work, but these problems, while open- 
ing a vista of the future, actually constituted less than one-half 
of one per cent of all problems mentioned. 

9. These data indicate little emphasis upon the scientific as- 
pects of supervision. There was no indication of any attempt 
to evaluate supervisory effort. Few problems involved a con- 
scious effort toward stimulating the critical thinking of teachers 
or pupils. The use of the informal type of objective test was 
negligible. While two to three per cent of problems reported 
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by supervisors involved the use of tests, the teachers’ chief 
interest lay in the mechanics of testing rather than in measure- 
ment as a means of attaining the solution of their problems. 
The chief hope for scientific method in supervision lies in the 
fact that when teachers noted the various types of supervisory 
service they had received, encouragement to experiment ranked 
third from the top. 

10. If present-day supervision were to be rated on the five 
principles set up for evaluating these data, it would receive its 
highest score on helping “teachers secure an effective working 
knowledge of the tools of teaching”; yet, thus far, all the evi- 
dence points to emphasis upon the minor rather than the major 
tools of supervision. 

11. There are two distinct gaps between the theory and prac- 
tice of supervision. First, there is the wide divergence between 
the best theory of supervision and its practice. Second, there 
is a lesser gap between the practice of supervision and the types 
of supervisory assistance which teachers want. The hope for 
the future lies in these facts: whereas, the rank and file of teach- 
ers expressed little interest in such supervisory procedures as 
constructive teachers’ meetings, interpretation of aims and ob- 
jectives, encouragement of experimentation, and codperative cur- 
riculum revision, teachers in a few selected cities rendering a 
high quality of supervisory service rated these four types of 
supervision as the most helpful they had received. The evi- 
dence points unmistakably to the fact that teachers will respond 
to a high quality of supervisory leadership; yet, left to their 
own resources, they will tend to succumb to the influence of minor 
problems, such as, pupil conduct, use of devices, and daily 
routine. 

12. The data indicate that different types of positions empha- 
size different supervisory services. The superintendent rated 
highest in his suggestions as to professional study and advance- 
ment; the assistant superintendent or director of instruction 
took first place in codperative curriculum revision; the principal, 
through helping obtain materials of instruction, supplies, and 
equipment; the general supervisor, in suggestions concerning 
desirable methods. . 

13. This study has opened the way to other research in super- 
vision. 
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. What are the types of supervisory service that should be stressed by 


each type of supervisory position? In other words, what is the most 
desirable codrdination of effort among supervisory positions? 


. What effect does the quality of supervisory leadership have upon the 


teachers’ interest in problems? 


. How coordinate special with general supervision so as to make it 


really effective? 


. What portion of the supervisors’ work is really administrative in 


character? 
Methods of capitalizing the creative effort of teachers. 


The application of scientific method to supervisory practice. 


These are but a few of the problems toward whose solution 


the 


Department of Supervisors might profitably direct its 


energies. 
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CHAPTER XII 
AN EVALUATION OF THE THIRD YEARBOOK 


In the preceding chapters the Third Yearbook Committee pre- 
sents the result of its year’s work. In the critical review of it the 
writer raised three questions: how significant is the project that 
was undertaken, how fundamentally was it conceived, and how 
effectively has the work been done? These questions will in 
general guide the study. 

When the project for this Yearbook was first proposed, the 
writer was increasingly disturbed. I say, increasingly, because 
the first Yearbook of this organization raised a question in my 
mind. The second reénforced it. It seemed as if we were des- 
tined to remain upon the level of current practice and techniques. 
The project for the third year seemed to limit us again to a 
collection of details. Happily this committee has so conceived 
its problem that the fear felt at first has been quite removed. 
A little divergence seems necessary to make this point clear. 

Education today is in a peculiarly transitional state. We are 
not simply concerned with minor modifications of the existing 
system, the perfecting of imperfect parts; we are challenging 
the current notions of educational values. Our inherited psy- 
chology of learning is tottering. Thinking on these things has 
led to a demand for a change in our entire educational program. 

In response to this demand schools are being organized upon 
the experience-activity basis. We have as a goal the develop- 
ment of a thinking child, one who is able to sense new ques- 
tions and to find answers to them rather than one who knows 
the approved answer or who is habituated in conventional modes 
of response. The laboratory replaces the sitting-listening school, 
the conference supplants the recitation, lesson learning gives 
way to child research, the teacher is a participant in and director 
of on-going activity rather than the object of attention. While 
leaders do not quite agree upon what the new curriculum should 
be, they unite in condemning the old. Although the desirable 
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physical and social environment is variously conceived, the in- 
herited situation is recognized as beyond justification. We may 
disagree somewhat as to the amount of freedom and responsi- 
bility the teacher should have, but we join in demanding greater 
freedom than in the past. Since teaching is primarily guiding 
the development of unique individuals to the end that maximum 
richness of life and effective membership in a changing social 
order may be realized, the modern teacher must be no mean 
philosopher. She must be aware of current social values, sense 
somewhat the trend of social progress, the new order just ap- 
pearing. She must likewise sense the actual or potential interests 
of her children, evaluate them in terms of their fruitfulness for 
the child and for the betterment of society. Hers is the task 
of relating all these many and conflicting demands into a pro- 
gram for child development. The society of tomorrow is always 
becoming. It is not yet. It must be read in signs and in man’s 
purposes rather than in fact. Again any one child or group of 
children is an unknown quantity. Only the philosopher-teacher 
can sense the situation, visualize the changing goal, and create 
the most effective educational environment. 

This type of teacher is rare, yet not so rare in possibility as 
in fact. Teachers have unrealized powers of child guidance. 
When once teacher training schools, school systems, and super- 
vision are organized to challenge and foster its exercise, we'll 
discover a new type of being in the teacher. 

Faced with this vision of a new education, a misfit system, 
and an unawakened teacher, we naturally turn to the leaders 
in educational practice, the supervisors, for guidance. Upon 
them must be the major responsibility for the realization of the 
new educational ideal—in the classroom at least. The society 
of which this Yearbook has become the spokesman was born 
out of the vision and challenge just presented. The group was 
concerned primarily in realizing a basic and inclusive modifica- 
tion of educational purposes, organization, and practices. In 
turning its attention to supervision, one would have expected 
this purpose to have guided its investigations. 

Such was not true, in the main, of the first two yearbooks. 
This criticism is not directed in any sense at the effort to be 
scientific. The scientific attitude and method must come to 
characterize all our thinking. The criticism is rather that these 
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investigations seemed to accept the conventional system and were 
mainly concerned with improving practices found therein rather 
than in showing the way to a more significant type of education. 

Scientific method is a technique for giving us more reliable 
answers to the questions we raise. It does not tell us what ques- 
tions we need answers for. These depend upon our purposes, 
our objectives. The questions to which progressive education 
would like an answer differ materially from those that claim 
the attention of the conventional school man.’ The challenge to 
the progressive school man who would be scientific is that he con- 
ceive a kind of school and a quality of teaching which would 
tend to foster the scientific spirit and efficiency in child and 
teacher, and that he himself express this same scientific spirit 
and utilize the scientific method in answering the questions that 
arise in the efforts to realize this neWer educational program. 
Only by some such bold move will our efforts contribute signifi- 
cantly. Otherwise, the more we improve the techniques of the 
old school practice and justify them in terms of present goals, 
the more we fix them upon coming generations.2, We do not 
really improve education by perfecting a practice inconsistent 
with modern educational principles and values. 

Furthermore, there was a tendency in the first two yearbooks 
to take an unscientific attitude toward the results of the studies 
presented. Instead of the findings of scientific investigations 
being used as data to sharpen observation and to direct further 
thinking, they were elevated to the level of fixed conclusions, 
formulated into a pattern for all to follow. We then substitute 
the “authority” of science for the authority of the superintendent 
or supervisor. In either case the novelty of the situation, the 
personality of the child and teacher are ignored. The findings 
of science, so interpreted, become signs for all concerned to stop 
thinking rather than challenges and means for more effective 
thinking. Thus we use science, which initiated and fostered the 
liberation of human intelligence, as a means for relieving intelli- 
gence of any further responsibility. 

The purpose of this discussion is not primarily to criticize 
the preceding yearbooks but to use this material, familiar to the 


1Dewey, John, “Progressive Education and the Science of Education.” 
Progressive Education, 5: 198-199, July-August-September, 1928. 

2 Witness the findings on class size conclusions compatible only with the old 
concept of educational objectives. 
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group, as a means for setting forth a point of view in the light 
of which to evaluate the present contribution. Supervision today 
must have vision or its leadership is blind. It must not neglect 
the facts but see beyond them and beyond devices and tech- 
niques in order to meet the challenge one finds in the practices 
of supervisor and teacher set forth in this Yearbook. 

I stated previously that the choice of topic for the Third 
Yearbook disturbed me, for it, too, was directed to a study of 
the existing situation. In doing this, however, the committee 
recognizes the fact that supervision is philosophic. They set 
up as the first objective for the study the reévaluation of the 
problems and practices in supervision. They have prefaced their 
contribution by a statement of guiding principles against which 
they reflect their findings. Again, they gather data on current 
practice not to establish*a norm or pattern but as material that 
will clarify our problem, motivate our efforts, and provide 
guidance in the reformulation of our courses in teacher training 
and supervision, for the organization of our supervisory service, 
and for the practice of leadership. 

Looking at the study from this position, namely, as data to 
aid us in thinking and planning more effectively concerning the 
situation, the problem the committee set for itself is distinctly 
worth while. While educators must be philosophers, continually 
seeking a more complete integration of values, while they must 
be guided by a sound and comprehensive body of principles, 
efforts are wasteful and unintelligent if the program is not ad- 
justed to existing conditions. These the committee undertook 
to give us. It is a tremendous asset to know what the level of 
teacher thinking is as revealed by problems brought to the super- 
visor, to know where the present system pinches and distresses 
most, to know the level of the supervisor’s insight, wherein and 
how much it is superior to that of the teacher, to know wherein 
the supervisor is not meeting the teacher’s felt need, to know which 
among the many problems of the day the teacher considers most 
important, the kind of service she ranks highest, and the source 
whence comes her greatest help. It is significant also to know 
what supervisors consider the basic problems of the school, for 
this indicates the extent to which their vision extends beyond 
the necessary service of the existing order. The committee is 
to be congratulated upon the way it has conceived its problem. 
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We must now turn our attention to the quality of the product 
itself. Reference was made to the fact that the study is prefaced 
not only by a statement of objectives, which imply a need for 
redirection and reorganization, but also a set of principles of 
supervision. In this field confusion reigns. Leaders not only 
disagree with each other but, frequently, a man does not agree 
with himself. Moreover, as a group our loyalty is fickle. We 
change our allegiance regularly, and our battle cry. The super- 
visor as inspector, as teacher trainer, as helping teacher; codp- 
erative supervision, democratic supervision, scientific super- 
vision, “close” supervision or creative supervision becomes suc- 
cessively the motto on our banners. 

This committee gives a composite. Supervision is philo- 
sophic; it considers values constantly. It is codperative and 
democratic in its efforts, all individuals uniting as equals in the 
promotion of our common cause. It is dynamic, liberating, con- 
structive. It fosters creative, independent thinking on all levels 
—principal, supervisor, teacher, child. It is scientific in spirit 
and exacting in its method of work. It is effective, practical, 
intelligent; it adapts its procedures to the conditions as they 
are in order that maximum progress may be realized. 

This composite is challenging. But are the elements consist- 
ent? As the two terms are used, codperative and creative stress 
different aspects of a truly democratic program and reénforce 
each other. While creative supervision and teaching imply : 
constant questioning of old values and a searching for better, 
codperative supervision, the sharing of experiences, enriches our 
experiences, broadens our interests, keeps values flexible and 
constantly undergoing revision. Both foster the philosophic 
quality. The conflict, if any, arises between the scientific and 
the creative. Are these consistent? Courtis thinks not. He says: 
“Can you supervise me scientifically and respect my personality? 
I’m afraid not.”* Surely he seems right if Bobbitt,> Knight,° 

*For a fuller development of this point, see “Changing and Conflicting Con- 
ceptions of Supervision,” by the writer, in the Sirteenth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week, Proceedings, University of Pennsylvania. 

*Courtis, S. A., “Ideals in Supervision.” Journal of Educational Method, 
7: 844-349, May, 1928. 

5 Bobbitt, Franklin, ‘The Special Supervisor.” Chicago Schools Journal, 
11: 121-127, Dec., 1929. 


*Knight, F. B., “Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision.” 
Journal of Ed. Research, 16: 1-15. 
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and those of similar view are to determine the nature of scien- 
tific supervision, for their writings stress the “dictation,” the 
“authority,” and the “finality” of science. 

Personally I think creative and democratic supervision are 
quite consistent with the scientific. However, I would not be 
willing to accept the present conception of scientific supervision. 
So far as I can read the record of the scientific movement in 
education, it has tended further to fix a type of school that ob- 
structs if not actually prohibits creative thinking by child, 
teacher, and supervisor. It is the modern “dictator” rather than 
the agency for the liberation of intelligence. Educational sci- 
ence and scientific supervision need to be basically reconceived 
before they will contribute to supervisor, teacher, and child, 
and through them increasingly to the coming generations that 
liberating attitude which has been the greatest gift of science 
to man.’ Only when thus reconceived and practiced can scien- 
tifie supervision be democratic or creative. 

In the writer’s judgment the committee in their statement of 
principles have made a significant contribution. By their formu- 
lation they have designated the crucial qualities of supervisory 
leadership. It is suggestive and stimulating. It, moreover, ex- 
presses a point of view consistent with thinking and practices in 
our better schools. However, these are only principles briefly 
stated and briefly illustrated. In their elaboration and applica- 
tion lies the problem. Did time and space permit, the writer 
would challenge the implications of certain words and phrases. 
For example, modern thinking in education, even the scientific 
spirit itself, emphasizes the cultivation of the experimental atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher and the child, not as something 
to exercise now and then, but sanely and wisely at all times. 
It is an outlook on life, not a technique for occasional use. As 
interpreted by the committee in the handling of the data, it 
seems to be thought of primarily as a highly organized technique 
for occasional controlled use rather than as an ever-present 
attitude. To refine these statements, to develop their implica- 
tions, to think them over into practice is a task of the first mag- 
nitude. Here is a challenge for all who would exercise leadership. 
This department, in its own eyes at least, assumes leadership 


™Armstrong, H. E., The Teaching of the Scientific Method. Macmillan Co. 
Dewey, John, The Sources for a Science of Education. Liveright. 
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of the educational process. Has it a vision? Is that vision clear, 
consistent, comprehensive, worthy? Isn’t it time we raised the 
question that must precede all intelligent effort, namely, what 
shall be the guiding principles of supervision? 

Principles are not only to be stated but to be used. These 
principles should have permeated the planning and thinking of 
the committee throughout. They should have served as a body 
of criteria for formulating the questionnaire and for the evalua- 
tion and interpretation of data. We face the work of the com- 
mittee with the following questions: Was the point of view 
expressed in the handling of the data in keeping with the high 
standard set forth in the principles? Did these principles func- 
tion sufficiently in the conduct of the study? 

The point of view expressed in the body of the report is in 
general agreement with the set. of principles offered at the begin- 
ning. A close analysis, however, raises certain doubts. The 
term “scientific” is used frequently in connection with standard 
tests and objective techniques and seldom, if ever, in its wider 
meaning. This seems to indicate that the concept of scientific 
supervision has not been interpreted in keeping with the codpera- 
tive and creative aspects. Again, the instances given as evidence 
of codperative supervision indicate a concept of one-sided 
codperation, i.e., the teacher codperating with the supervisor by 
asking her to observe a lesson, by appreciating help, ete. The 
need and exercise of the codperative spirit on the part of the 
supervisor toward the teacher was scarcely mentioned. 

In general the quality of supervision expressed in the list of 
principles calls for an organization that engages teachers in 
the constructive study of problems vital to them rather than 
supervision that stresses attention to separate details. While 
this idea of a program for constructive leadership now and then 
appears in the discussion, it is rare and more incidental than 
basic. The quality of supervisory thinking reflected throughout 
seems to deal far more with details, with specific solutions, than 
with the problems of educational leadership. 

The most striking departure from the principles set forth is 
found in Chapter VIII, where Burton uses as criteria for evalu- 
ating the chief problems met during the year by supervisors, 
not the functions of supervision as seen by the committee but 
a combination of two other classifications, one taken from an 
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article by Spain and the other from Barr and Burton. Did space 
permit, it could be shown either that there is a distinct incon- 
sistency in the point of view expressed in Barr and Burton and 
the set of principles prefacing this study, or else, if we inter- 
pret the principles prefacing this study to make them con- 
sistent with the purposes set forth in Barr and Burton, then 
the principles guiding this study are inconsistent within them- 
selves. 

The major criticism is that the principles did not function 
sufficiently, and this may be stating the previous point in another 
way. That the principles of supervision stated are progressive 
has been noted. They imply a program of constructive, creative 
supervision, rather than that of a “close” or “trouble-fixing” 
type. And yet the plan for collecting data, limited as it was to 
the problems brought by teachers during a period of one week, 
or problems upon which a teacher would like additional help, 
or the help volunteered by a supervisor during one week, tends 
to emphasize the “specific problem,” “specific help” type of 
service rather than to suggest and discover the larger supervisory 
programs that may cover months or a year. I do not wish to 
imply that one should look only for the type of supervision he 
considers best, but rather that one should not prejudice his own 
cause. 

The several chapters are not equally at fault in this limited 
use of principles. Whether this was due to the fact that prin- 
ciples were not functioning with equal prominence or whether 
some were more content to allow the facts to speak for them- 
selves, one cannot say. As was noted above, Chapter VIII sets 
up its own criteria rather than using the criteria set forth in 
the Yearbook. Chapters IV and V are most satisfactory. In 
the discussion here one secures not only a report of fact but a 
continual evaluation and interpretation. Chapters II and VI, 
perhaps because of the mass of detail included, seemed to sub- 
merge the point of view and the significant implications beneath 
the load of specific data. In chapters VII and IX, data were 
left to tell their own story with a minimum of evaluation and 
interpretation. Personally, the writer would have preferred 
that more interpretation had been added. Data tell many 
stories. Since the committee was directed by such a progressive 
body of principles, it would have served education for them to 
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have indicated at greater length the implications of the data 
for the revision of our supervisory service. 

One further limitation in this connection may be mentioned. 
The educational point of view reflected in the detailed sugges- 
tions and criticisms of the committee are distinctly progressive. 
However, they seem more nearly a collection of specific criteria 
for teaching and supervision than the outgrowth of an inte- 
grated, organized philosophy of education. Supervision is 
philosophic. This means not merely a consideration of values 
but an integration of values. It implies the formulation of a 
program that is comprehensive, clear-cut, and consistent. This 
I failed to find in the report. Perhaps it was too much to expect. 
Dr. Morrison reports that the principles emerged gradually dur- 
ing the year. In a sense, then, they are added as an after- 
thought rather than being a point of view that guided activity 
from the beginning. The fact, previously noted, that Burton 
utilized a different body of principles in Chapter VIII supports 
this point and is doubtless explained by it. I think it is well 
to note the implications of the committee’s position. Not only 
supervision but teaching is philosophic. Our leadership will be 
distracting, to say the least, unless our specific advices grow out 
of and point toward a clearly visualized comprehensive program 
of educational practice. 

What of the body of data itself? In the main this was a data- 
collecting venture rather than a work on the philosophy of 
supervision. As such it has been distinctly successful. In fact 
it is a remarkable achievement and presents us with a mass of 
material that deserves intensive study and will, I am sure, be- 
come a most valuable source book in connection with many 
questions not only in the field of supervision as such but in 
teacher and supervisor training centers and in the offices of 
educationally minded superintendents. 

In general the organization seems very effective. The themes 
of the several chapters are distinctive and the data thus or- 
ganized serve to present the picture from so many different 
angles. The final chapter is extremely helpful, bringing to- 
gether as it does the mass of findings for contrast and con- 
firmation. 

It is in the organization of the material within chapters that 
a few questions arise. For instance, in the sub-topics under 
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“Aims and Methods of Teaching” two bases of classification are 
found. Items 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 refer to types of service rendered. 
Items 6, 7, 8, and 9 refer to the form in which this service was 
rendered. A careful reading of the details under “Observation 
upon Request” (Chapter II) or “Diagnosis of Teaching Difficul- 
ties” will reveal help given on methods, materials, economy of 
time, questions of motive, individual needs and difficulties, 
selection of subject matter, etc. This change in basis of organ- 
ization is confusing. In the chart for Chapter II there is no 
record of disciplinary questions, yet in Chapter III twenty-two 
per cent of the questions are classified under this heading. 
Moreover, in a careful reading of chapters II and VI one finds 
many items poorly classified, as if rather hastily thrown together. 

To what extent did the questionnaire secure a true picture of 
practice? It seems quite evident that the whole story has not 
been told. A suggestion that the data are incomplete is found 
in the number of needs discovered or suggestions volunteered by 
the supervisor. According to Morrison’s figures in Chapter VI, 
each supervisor on the average had only five such suggestions 
per week. Either supervisory leadership is practically barren, 
with approximately one idea per day, or else the record is in- 
adequate. Miss Simpson notes in Chapter IV the inadequacy 
of her own data. Teachers report slight leadership in curriculum 
revision, even though from other sources she knows these same 
cities have under way extensive programs of curriculum study 
and reconstruction. 

However, while the data in some instances are drawn from a 
limited number of cases, the writer feels convinced that more - 
data would not change the picture materially. Whatever change 
might be found would be toward more progressive practice. The 
reasons for this belief are as follows: As was noted before, the 
time span for collecting data was short. This would tend to 
secure specific and detailed problems rather than the larger 
movements. The teachers’ reports to Miss Simpson mentioned 
above fail to give the more constructive types of service. Again, 
the type of specific responses called for by the questionnaire are 
more in keeping with the practices of the conventional rather 
than the progressive type of teaching and supervision. Note, 
for instance, the details under “Classroom Organization.” 

While it is not the critic’s function to comment upon the 
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implications of the findings, a word may be said as a basis for 
further pointing out the significance of the study. The picture 
presented by the committee is both discouraging and challeng- 
ing; discouraging when one realizes how little has been achieved, 
challenging when one thinks of the work before us—inspiring, 
too, when one centers attention on the more promising features. 
The high rank given to assistance in curriculum revision, in 
interpreting aims and objectives, and constructive teachers’ 
meetings reported in Chapter IX is distinctly encouraging and 
somewhat at variance with the data reported elsewhere. It is 
especially interesting to note in this connection that the super- 
visor’s general service is appreciated most in connection with 
specific methods. Is this due to the fact that, being close to 
the job, she can best render this kind of service, or has she failed 
to lift her program to the more educative level? 

The general level of teacher questions or supervisor initiated 
activity ought to drive us to more energetic and more educative 
leadership. Aims and objectives get limited consideration 
throughout, details are more significant than principles, the how 
is preferred to the why, the creative aspect is negligible, method 
means devices and specific techniques, teachers are subject and 
specific method minded rather than concerned with children and 
outcomes. When the child does get into the teacher’s conscious- 
ness, he is as something that interferes with the smooth running 
of the system. There is little effort by supervisor or teacher 
to stimulate critical constructive thinking on the part of those 
they lead. In Chapter II Morrison reports that when the super- 
visor visits the classroom, the teacher’s mind is focused on what 
the supervisor might find to be wrong. What spirit of super- 
visor codperation is here? What chance that creative thinking 
will occur? When we examine the eight hundred and seventy-two 
problems conceived of or initiated by the supervisors themselves, 
we find only seven had the element or spirit of experimentation. 

When we examine the questions that concern teachers most, 
we realize that the fault lies not primarily with teacher and 
supervisor but with the system. Methods, individual needs and 
difficulties, pupil control, and additional equipment trouble them 
most. And what does it mean? A barren, one-textbook school; 
a sitting, listening, book learning type of school for an active, 
dynamic child who craves experience; a systematic school with 
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its uniform standards and mass movement that sacrifice indi- 
viduals; a foreign subject matter that is sacred in kind and 
arrangement, which the teacher must “put across,” hence the 
magnitude of the method problem. Here is a challenge—not a 
petty dealing with detail, an effort to patch up the existing order, 
but a definite attack upon the fundamental organization. It is 
useless to lift the vision of supervisor and teacher when they 
are driven daily by the petty breakdowns of a misfit and worn- 
out system. The supervisor, the educational leader most closely 
in touch with the problem of learning, most aware of the failures 
of the system, must take the leadership in its basic reconstruc- 
tion. The teacher and supervisor have been criticized in this 
report for being petty minded. We are likewise and even more 
guilty if we do not, through this study, catch the full and bigger 
meaning of our responsibility and opportunity. For bringing 
us this product the committee deserves unstinted praise and the 
society as a whole is to be congratulated on having for its use 
this basic material. 











APPENDIX 


FORM I? 
CURRENT PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISORS 


. Give the names and addresses of four teachers under your 

supervision. 

For a period of one week, keep a daily record of all ques- 

tions, inquiries, or requests for help made of you by class- 

room teachers. (In each case give such facts as will enable 

the reader to visualize clearly the problem presented to you.) 

For a period of one week, keep a daily record of the problems 

you observe or attack on your own initiative. This includes 
all problems not in B and D that come to your attention. 

. For a period of one week, list the problems presented to you 

by officials or persons other than classroom teachers. (In- 

clude here problems presented to you by superintendent, 

principal or other supervisory officers, parents or pupils.) 

. Report one problem you have met during the year and the 

solution you have made or are making of it. (We are espe- 

cially interested in the procedures involved in the solution. 

If for any reason your problem cannot be reported ade- 

quately in the form outlined below, please feel free to dis- 

_ regard the printed questions and report it in form of a simple 

narrative or descriptive account. 

1. How did the problem arise? 

2. Who participated in the analysis of the problem and what 
part did each person play? 

. Give a summary of the case as analyzed. 

. How were the remedial measures selected? 

. What is the evidence that the situation was improved? 

. What might have been done to avoid the case’s arising? 

. Append any data, or give any other information, which 
may throw light on the case. 


10 Or 


1This and the other forms appearing in the Appendix have been condensed to 
save space. Only the essential portions of the forms have been reproduced here. 
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FORM II 


To Teachers: The purpose of this inquiry is to find what help 
teachers need or should receive from supervisors. The in- 
formation you give will be used in the preparation of the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors of the 
National Education Association. Only members of the 
committee and the clerk who tabulates the data will see 
your reply. In no case will the information you give be 
used or referred to in any way so as to disclose the identity 
of the author. In giving the information requested under 
sections A, B, and C, please keep in mind that you are 
helping supervisors better to understand the needs of class- 
room teachers. 


Section A. Record of assistance needed during one week. 

During one week in April, or early May, preferably April 
15-19 or April 22-26, keep a daily record of the questions, prob- 
lems or difficulties which you meet and for the solutions of which 
you feel the need of assistance. Record these problems or 
difficulties each day while they are fresh in mind. In each case, 
give such facts as will enable the reader to understand clearly 
the situation which you faced. If you need to do so, use separate 
sheets of paper and clip to this form. 


Section B. The chief problems or difficulties met during the 
year. 

Obviously, you have met other problems or difficulties during 
the year, not included under Section A. Please list the more 
important of them below. In each case, give such facts as will 
enable the reader to understand the situation you faced. 


Section C. A case problem in supervision. 

Recall the best help you have received during the year from 
any person in solving one problem or difficulty confronting you. 
Describe the problem or difficulty. Tell as specifically as you 
can what that person did to help you. Give the title of the per- 
son who rendered you this assistance. If you need more space, 
use separate sheet and attach to this form. 
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To Teachers: 


Li el 


FORM III 
Types or Supervisory AID 


This inquiry is to find the types of supervisory 
aid which are most frequently received by teachers from 
various officers of supervision. 

Read the list of supervisory officers given below and under- 
score those who have any supervisory responsibility for your 
work. Add any title that may have been omitted. 


Copre—AGENTs oF SUPERVISION 


. Superintendent 6. Art supervisor 

. Assistant superintendent 7. Music supervisor 
Director of elementary education 8. Physical training supervisor 
or 9. Health supervisor 
General supervisor having charge 10. Industrial or practical arts super- 
of all elementary grades visor 

. Principal 11. Handwriting supervisor 

. General supervisor having charge 12. Science supervisor 
of part of elementary grades 13. English supervisor (reading, 
(kindergarten, kindergarten-pri- language, etc.) 
Iary, primary, intermediate, 14. Mathematics supervisor 
grammar, junior high school) 15. Social studies supervisor 

; enpa ©=(Gnenor CORGERH WHO» * BRS. dein ciceteedieesteticatixdaes 
helps demonstrate methods) D> cceecudad cccuweesscecadentanans 


B. Read the several items listed under “Type of Aid.” After 


each item, record: 


In Column 1, the code number of the officer or officers whose 
assistance during the year has been “very helpful” 
In Column 2, the code numbers of those who have been 


“moderately helpful” 


In Column 3, those whose assistance was “not helpful” to 


you 


In Column 4, those whose assistance has been “detrimental 


to your work” 
N.B. 


It is not expected that every supervisory officer should 


help you on every item listed under “Type of Aid.” 
221 
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TYPp OF AID 


VERY 
HELP- 
FUL 


MODER- 
ATELY 
HELP- 

FUL 


HELp- 
FUL 


4 
Dprri- 
MEN- 
TAL 











iE 


wo 


Aims and methods of teaching. 
a. Interpretation of aims and objectives... 
b. Suggestions concerning desirable methods 
c. Constructive criticism of teaching ob- 
NICO .nio cmareneas Rew emeeneeeeaes 
d. Demonstration teaching in classroom.... 
e. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties........ 
f. Helpful advice concerning individual 
needs and GiMCUlties ....6ccccccsesscees 
g. Evaluation of results of instruction...... 
h. Use and interpretation of standard ob- 
jective measurements ........ceccccsees 
i. Construction and interpretation of infor- 
mal objective measurements............ 


. Pupil growth. 


a. Suggestions for developing through pupil 
participation such social traits as initia- 
CVO RE ROIS COIN oa oo 0 cco od ce eeen 

b. Suggestions for developing worth-while 

pupil activities ...... er ee eee ee 

. Help in evaluating pupil activities....... 

d. Suggestions for helping pupils evaluate 
ett WN. 5 civics cay ccancesdugas 

e. Suggestions concerning individual pupil 


oO 


PONE AWisKawsdn Sob sRNebekenv eens ere 
f. Help in vocational and educational guid- 
SOG UE UES bans e as sksearsors cancers 


. Classroom organization. 


a. Suggestions concerning economic use of 
CAND ON OO sks koe shave sdersees cee 
b. Suggestions concerning the economic use 
OF MARRIES gs tnouseseekce'seoseeseass 
c. Suggestions concerning the organization 
DEE IRS 65 sh in kan sds cea eee yee 


. Materials of instruction, equipment, and 


supplies. 

a. Help in adapting materials of instruction 
I OBE sic crear aasdscneeses 

b. Interpretation of course of study, out- 
OR Gs cnacussacaaseos iskeeSee ene 
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1 2 3 + 
Very |Moper-| Nor |Derri- 
TYPE OF AID HELP-| ATELY | HELP-| MEN- 
FUL | HELP- FUL TAL 
FUL 





c. 


Help in obtaining materials of instruc- 
tion, equipment, and supplies......... 7 


d. Suggestions concerning the use of equip- 


Ment ANd SUPPLIER. .0065000cccceee anesks 


. Professional growth in service. 


a 


. Constructive teacher meetings (meetings 


having a definite plan, opportunity for 
discussion, demonstration, etc.)....... es 


. Best practices of entire corps of teachers 


capitalized (exhibits, school news organ, 
program of visitation, demonstration by 
teachers, etc.) ....... jutnirenecnunesuda 


. Co6perative curriculum revision (teachers 


in system having opportunity to serve on 
committees, criticize tentative courses, 
GUE cine devevccedsudsceeupneceseuaeces 


. Suggestions as to professional study, ad- 


vancement in service, etC.............66- 


. Experimentation by teachers encouraged 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


For THE YEAR 1929-30, Correctep TO JANUARY 1, 1930 


Honorary Life Member 


Davidson, William A., Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALABAMA 


Austin, Kittye C., Rural Supervisor, 
Box 350, Anniston, Ala. 

Banks, L. Frazer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Box 112, Bir- 
mingbam, Ala. 

Barclay, Agnes, Primary Supervisor, 
739 S. Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Barnard, Ola, Rural Supervisor, Hart- 
selle, Ala. 

Beeson, Mrs. Caddie F., Elementary 
Supervisor, Box 57, Fort Payne, Ala. 

Belser, Danylu, Director, School and 
Community Betterment, State De- 
partment, Montgomery, Ala. 

3roadus, Mrs. Margaret S., Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Carrollton, Ala. 

Caldwell, Sallie, State Normal School, 
Florence, Ala. 

Clark, Frances H., Supervisor, Cov- 
ington County Schools, Andalusia, Ala. 

Crumpton, Mrs. Ethel H., County 
Supervisor, Jasper, Ala. 

Dodge, Olive J., Supervisor of Gram- 
mar Grades, Mobile, Ala. 

Dunn, Ruth, Primary Supervisor, Jas- 
per, Ala. 

Harris, Musa P., County Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, P. O. Box 
429, Brewton, Ala. 

‘Hieber, Clara, Rural Supervisor, Cull- 
man, Ala. 

King, Zera, Elementary Supervisor, 
Columbiana, Ala, 

Lea, Margaret E., Primary Supervisor 
of Jefferson County, 2918 Clairmont 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Locke, Mrs. M. A., Elementary Super- 
visor, Baldwin County, Box 222, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

McDonald, Mrs. Sara M., Elementary 
Supervisor, Auburn, Ala. 


Matzenger, Lena, Principal, Oakdale 
School, Mobile, Ala. 
Mitchell, Mary E., Supervisor, Fay- 


ette County, Box 206, Fayette, Ala. 

Moore, A. C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Atmore, Ala. 

Patrick, Mayme, Primary Supervisor, 
% Board of School Commissioners, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Pearson, Cora, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 


Ransom, Sarah A., Elementary School 
Supervisor, Vernon, Ala. 

Ryan, Sara, County Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Guntersville, Ala. 

Scarborough, Madge, County Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools, Clan- 
ton, Ala. 

—" Hallie, 710 Mabry St., Selma, 
1 

Shapard, Ann M., 
Wetumpka, Ala. 

Thomas, Fannie B., Elementary Su- 
pervisor, Ozark, Ala. 

Shelton, Alta, Rural Supervisor, 304 
W. Tuscaloosa St., Florence, Ala. 


Wilcox, Eliza J., County Supervisor, 
Hamilton, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Anderson, Theresa, Supervisor, Training 
School, Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


Boyer, Beatrice V., Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 


Allen, Charles F., Supervisor of NSee- 
ondary Education, &th and Louisi- 


County Supervisor, 


ana Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 

Bryan, Bess, County Supervisor of 
Schools, Booneville, Ark. 

Buchanan, Mattie, Principal, Junior 
High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Carmieal, R. C., County Superinten- 


dent, Box 27, Rison, Ark. 
Dial, H. F., Principal, Junius Jordan 
High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Latkin, Lena, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent, County Court House, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Moore, Mrs. Merlin, Elementary Su- 
pervisor, Jefferson County, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

a, F. S., Drawer 404, Fayetteville. 
Ark. 

Schader, Ernestine A., Supervising 
Principal, S00 Rector Ave., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Williams, Mollie, Principal, 


Belle 
Point School, ‘ 


CALIFORNIA 


Avery, Lewis B., 
Training, 1025 
land, Calif. 

Baldwin, Emma, 
mary Grades, 825 
Diego, Calif. 


Fort Smith, Ark 


Director of Teacher 
Second Ave., Oak- 


Supervisor of Pri- 
Union St., San 
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Ball, I. Grace, Supervisor of Special 
Classes, 1358 Atchison St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Baruard, Mrs. S. N., Primary Super- 
visor, "Box 352, Auburn, Calif. 

Bates, LWiizabeth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Bender, Cora F., Supervising Princi- 
pal, 2615 I St., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Berard, Elvina L., Principal, Commo- 
dore Sloat School, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

Bowen, Wayne F., Principal, 403 S. 
‘Tamarind St., Compton, Calif. 

Bradt, Arta O., Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Box "406, Newcastle, Calif. 

Briscoe, William S., Principal, E. Mor- 
ris Cox School, Oakland, Calif. 

Cameron, Mrs. Tene c.. Rural Super- 
visor, P. O. Box 288, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Carter, Grace, Vice Principal, Train- 
ing School, State Teachers College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Case, A. L., General Supervisor, Room 
301, Court House, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Cloud, A. J., Chief Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 2775 Union St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Coffey, Julia C., Principal, Emerson 
School, San Francisco, Calif 

Conner, Jay D., Principal McKinley 
School, Redwood and Felton Sts., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Cooney, Mary F., Pacific Heights 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cotrel, Lucy, Principal, Le Conte 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Culp, Estella B., Assistant County 
Superintendent, 252 Holland Bldg., 
Fresno, Calif. 

Duggan, Janie P., 388 Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Edmands, Mrs. Ruth, Rural Super- 
visor, Colusa, Calif. 

Gist, Arthur S., Principal of Training 
School and Director of Practice 
Teaching, State Teachers College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Graf, Louise, Principal, 97th Street 
Elementary School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hahn, Julia L., Director Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, City Hall, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Hall, G. W., District Superintendent 
of Schools, A St. and First Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. 

Harker, Sara D., Co-Principal, Miss 
Harker’s School, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Heisser, Della B., District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Box 27, Tur- 

lock, Calif. 

Henley, Grace, Principal, Polytechnic 
ser rags od ‘School, Pasadena, Calif. 

Hockett, John A., Haviland Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
Cali 

Hopkins, C. G., Principal, 5139 Argus 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Janes, Hattie E., Teaching ‘Principal, 
2439 Mariposa St., Fresno, C 

Knapp, W. A., Rural ‘Supervisor, Delhi, 
Merced County, Calif. 

Lane, Robert H., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 717 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lindquist, R. D., Assistant Superin- 
teudent of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Mead, Cyrus D., Associate Proiessor 
of Elementary Education, Univer- 
sity of Caiiiornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Meeks, Ida V., Principal, Jefferson 

School, San Diego, Calif. 

Meriam, J. L., Plotessor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Moorehead, Mrs. Lulu H., Rural Su- 
—, 906 15th St. Modesto, 


O'Farrell, Mrs. Mabel E., Principal, 
Elementary School, 2403 F St., San 
Diego, Calif, 

Paroni, Clelia A., 530 Arlington Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif” 

Perry, Lotta D., Art Supervisor, 3784 
Tirst St., San Diego, Calif. 

Peters, W. J., Principal, Uester 
School, San Jose, Calif. 

Petty, Grace, Rural Supervisor, Box 
215, San Andreas, Calif. 

Pratt, Bertha, Directing Principal, 
Frances E. ’ Willard School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Prentiss, Bertha C., Supervisor of 
Home Economics, 1675 Le Le Roy Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Reese, Mrs. Erma B., Principal, Woods 
School, Acampo, Calif. 

Richmond, M. L., Rural Supervisor, 

x 83, Oroville, Calif. 

Ross, Pete W., Principal, Point Loma 
High School, San Diego, Calif. 

Rothlin, Emily, General Supervisor, 
Lassen County, Susanville, Calif. 

Seeds, Corinne A., Principal, — 
sity Training School, U. C. L. A,, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sessions, H. A., Assistant Superinten- 
ey, 123 W. Ivy St., Hanford, 
Salif. 

Shearer, Elga M., Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, 229 W. Gth St., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Spozio, Mrs. Evangeline A., Super- 
visor, 7th and 8th Grades, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Stone, Clarence R., 2140 Los Angeles 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Stone, Seymour I., Board of Educa- 
tion Bldg., 7th and Locust Sts., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Tinker, Mrs. Charlotte P., Rural Su- 
= Plumas County, Quincy, 
Salif. 


Upton, Anne H., Elementary Princi- 
+ ea W. 47th St., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


Van Patten, Nathan, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Waddell, Charles W., Director of 
Training School, U. C. L. A., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Waite, Ida M., Teacher-Librarian and 
Head of Visual Instruction, 1003 
E. Orange Grove Ave., Glendale, 
Calif. 

Westerberg, I. S., Director, School of 
Education, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., Director, Dept. 
Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, 346 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















LIST OF MEMBERS 


Wulfing, Gretchen, 
Hollister, Calif. 


Rural Supervisor, 


COLORADO 


Bland, Rose, Supervisor of Intermedi- 
ate Grades, 627 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Force, Anna L., Principal, Lake Ju- 
nior High School, Denver, Colo. 

Glover, Isobel E., 5381 14th St., Den- 


ver Colo. 
Sara E., Director of Pri- 


Griswold, 
mary Education, 428 N. Weber St., 
c. 8. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hamiiton, Jessie M., Principal, 
Morey Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo. 
Miller, Ward I., Superintendent of 
Schools, Delta, Colo. 
Morgan, Kathryn J., 
Handwriting, Alta 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Plumb, Mae A., Principal, 
Ave., Longmont, Colo. 
Remick, Nellie A., Elementary Princi- 
pal, Steele and Garfield Schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Romick, Nell, Principal, 2140 E. 14th 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Supervisor of 
Vista Hotel, 


909 Third 


CONNECTICUT 


Allen, D. C., State Supervisor of Ru- 
ral Education, North Haven, Conn. 

Andrews, Edwin C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 

Battle, Florence, State Primary Super- 
visor, Willimantic, Conn. 

Burgess, Bliss M., 75 George St., Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

Collier, Paul D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Simsbury, Conn. 

Condon, Anna A., Elementary Princi- 
pal, 74 Garden St., Stamford, Conn. 

Diefenbach, Carl M., Principal, Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Errico, Eva B., Principal, Green Woods 
School, Winsted, Conn. 

Gambrill, Bessie L., Associate Profes- 
sor of Elementary Education, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Green, David A., Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, 96 East Ave., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Houston, Harry, Supervisor of Hand- 
writing, 162 Willard St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Howes, Alfred F., Superintendent of 
Schools, Manchester, Conn. 

Hutchings, Margaret J., 6 Elm Place, 
Glenbrook, Conn. , 

Ide, Mrs. H. M., Elementary Super- 
visor, 2415 Main St., Stratford, 


Conn. 

Ireland, E. W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Stratford, Conn. 

Jacobs, Ruth H., Israel 
School, New Britain, Conn. 

Keefe, Margaret L., Superintendent of 
Schools, Hamden, Conn. 

Lacey, Ida, State "Supervising Agent, 
Primary Grades, 17 North St., Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 


Putnam 


Lefler, Mark R., Superintendent of 
Schools, Westport, Conn. 
Leister, Leroy L., Superintendent of 


Schools, New London, Conn. 
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Light, N. Searle, Director of Rural 
Education, State Board of Educa- 


tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Maddocks, C. W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Milford, Conn. 

—— Mrs. Helen, Colchester, R.F.D., 


Con 

Meredith, Albert B., Commissioner of 
Education, State Board of Eduea- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Mills, Lewis S., Supervisor of Schools, 
Winsted, Conn. 

Neville, Harry R., Principal, 
School, Derby, Conn. 

O'Brien, Ida, Primary Supervising 
Agent, Canaan, Conn. 

O'Neill, Anne, State Supervising 
Agent, 406 Central National Bank 
Bldg., Middletown, Conn. 

O'Neill, Jennie M., Principal, 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Pettibone, John, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Milford, Conn. 

Pierce, Arthur E., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, West Middle District, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shannon, Myrta A., Supervisor Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Grades, Albany 
Ave. aud Woodland St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Sister lk‘rances Marie, 
visor, 31 Church St., 

Smith, H. Shelton, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Irving 


Duggan 


School Super- 
Putnam, Conn. 
Yale University, 


Smith, Mabel C., State Supervising 
Agent, 38 Denver Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Snyder, Annabel, State Supervising 


Agent, Primary Grades, 33 S. Main 
St., New Milford, Conn. 


Spoor, K. Gertrude, Principal, Central 
School, Stratford, Conn. 

Stanley, Calvin, State Supervising 
Agent, Putnam, Conn. 

Sullivan, Mary A., Supervisor, Kin- 
dergarten-Grades I-III, 193 West 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thayer, Charles S., Librarian, Case 
Memorial Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Wathley, Rose J., Elementary Super- 


visor, 51 Seyms St., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Wood, Jennie, Supervising Principal, 10 
Queen St., Meriden, Conn. 

Young, Arthur L., Field Supervisor of 
Rural Education, Ellington, Conn. 


DELAWARE 


Holley, Ella J., State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Room M-27, County 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

Mason, M. Phyllis, Room M-27, 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

Moses, Elliot, University of Delaware 
Library, Newark, Del. 

Samworth, Ellen, Principal, 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

Schulz, Elizabeth, Vice-Principal, Bay- 
ard School, Wilmington, Del. 

Snavely, Henry E., Superintendent of 
Schools, New Castle, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Boling, Mrs. M. M., Director, 
of Penmanship, Wilson 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Brawner, Mrs. M. V., 4504 Douglas, 
N. E., Kenilworth, D. C. 


County 


Bayard 


Dept. 
Normal 
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Bruce, J. C., eae Principal, 
Second and C Sts, S. K., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Clark, Eugene A., Assistant 2 o 
tendent, 1915 ‘Second St., 
Washington, te 

Cole, Jean D., Mt. Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 


Draper, Henry W., Supervising Prin- 
ars 1521 35th St., Washington, 
w © 


Fox, Florence C., Associate Specialist 
in Elementary Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Goodykoontz, Bess, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Graves, a E., a Ketcham 
School, 15th and U ee 
Washington, C. 

Gray, Mrs. S. E., Principal, 1840 Ver- 
awa Ave., N. W., Washington, 
Cc 


Hawes, Mabel C., Powell Junior High 
School, Washington, D. 

Hummer, Elizabeth A., Supervising 
Principal, 2930 Macomb ee oe 
Washington, D. C. 

Jauney, Grace McP., Kindergartner, 
52 The Cumberland, Thomas Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Alfred H., 
156 Bryant St., 


Director of Music, 
N. W., Washington, 


Kinner, Isabelle, Administrative Prin- 
cipal, 1681 Third St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ae a M. T., Principal, 323 T St., 
N. Washington, D 

Lind, Wda M., Wash- 
ington, _ -. 

McWilliam, Janet, 
cipal, 2142 K St., N. W., 
ton, D. C. 

Martin, Corinne E., 
manship, Mpyrtilla Miner Normal 
School, Washington, 7 < 
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